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A SELF-MADE COUNTESS 

CHAPTER I 

LA PETITE MADEMOISELLE 

The death of a father is socially more overwhelming than that 
of a mother. 

I NEVER went to school, I believe it would have been 
better for me if I had done so, but my mother was a 
widow rather early in life, for I was only eleven years 
old when my father died. He had held a high official 
appointment which carried with it an income of several 
thousands a year, and my mother had never believed 
in schools, so that my elder sisters had a governess 
and I, though so much younger, had my lessons with 
her. 

Just as Winifred, my second sister, was beginning 
to think about coming out my father died quite sud- 
denly, — I don't mean that he was found dead or any- 
thing of that kind, — ^he came home one evening, shiv- 
ered a little, said he thought he had taken a chill, and 
never left the house again till he was carried out feet 
foremost. I remember there were paragraphs in all 
the papers saying with regret that Sir Edward Darling- 
ton had passed away after a few days' illness of pneu- 
monia. Then followed a brief outline of his career, 
and an expression of sympathy with his widow and 
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children. It was not for several years after that the 
world really knew my father's full worth, for then it 
transpired that the man who had held the supreme 
knowledge of certain colonial affairs had passed away 
in him, and there was nobody in the then government, 
or department which looked after such matters, who 
was in any way able to replace him. I don't suppose 
if they had found this out at the time of my father's 
death that it would have made a sixpence of difference 
to my mother's pension. She had that which was 
usually given to men of my father's rank in the govern- 
ment service, and she had a certain amount of money 
of her own. We were not poverty-stricken, — she had 
eight or nine hundred a year, and if it seemed hard 
to her to make shift with it instead of an income of 
three times as much, why, I am afraid from my present 
knowledge of human nature that she would not have 
been by anybody considered a reasonable object of 
pity. 

We left the smart house where we had lived ever 
since I could remember and took possession of one in 
what my sisters called the Wild West. It was a horrid 
change. I remember so well how dreary I thought 
the unknown streets, how detestable the railway station, 
and the underground railway, how crampeiand poky 
the new house, and my child's soul yearned passionately 
for the Park all through that long hot summer. Some 
of our relations said that my mother would have been 
much wiser if she had gone to live at Brighton. 

"At Brighton, my dear," they said, " you will be able 
to live in quite as good style as you did in London. It 
is not necessary in Brighton to keep a carriage, and you 
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have always had a carriage in London. I am afraid 
you will miss it terribly; indeed, I don't know how 
ypu will get about in society without one." 

" Other people do," said my mother, with a sweet 

smile ; " I don't think I could go to live at Brighton. 

I have always lived in London, — Brighton does not 

suit my health. Besides, I should be in exile. I shall 

get used to doing without the carriage during the time 

that I cannot be gadding about, and I have many 

friends who keep carriages, — I think they will often 

! remember that I have one no longer." 

.: So we went to live in the Wild West, — mother and 

I we three girls. At this time Francesca was twenty, 

she being the eldest of the family; then came my 

brother Gustave, then Winifred, and then Nevill, I 

coming last of all as the baby. 

" I have told Miss Spennithorne," said my mother 
to Francesca about a month after my father's death, 
" that she must look out for another situation. Now 
that Winifred is well turned seventeen, we can consider 
her as finished. You Jknow, darling child," she went 
on, " you ^ust keep up your music and your singing, 
and even your painting you must not drop, — ^you can 
have masters for them ; and besides, Blanche does not 
need so exfiensive a governess as Miss Spennithorne." 

" And who is to teach Blanche?" said Winifred. 

" Oh, I don't know, dear, — perhaps a young lady 
can come in for the mornings." 

" You might send her to school,'^ said Francesca. 

" No, not to school," said my mother, decidedly; " I 
hate schools, and besides, they are not for people of 
position." 
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In that one short sentence my mother struck the key- 
note of her life. She had always been entirely domi- 
nated by class and position. 

" Not to school," she repeated, quite severely for 
her ; " I don't think a finishing governess like Miss 
Spennithorne is necessary for a child of Blanche's age, 
and besides that," I heard her say in a discreet under- 
tone, " she will not be as dependent on accomplishments 
as some g^rls." 

I wondered what she meant. I did more than won- 
der, — I got up and looked at myself in the nearest 
pier-glass. I was not so much unlike the other girls 
that I knew; I was rather tall for my age, and it 
was true my legs stuck out of my black frock like 
sticks out of an umbrella; that my hands were bony, 
and my elbows were sharp, and my shoulders were not 
unlike a knife, but then, half the girls of my own age 
that I knew*suffered from the same characteristics. 

I could not make it out : I looked in the glass again. 
My hair was red, — I had always known that, I was 
used to it, — I was branded with it. Why, even when 
we went to Paris for a month the servants in the hotel 
where we stayed knew me as '' la p'tite mademoiselle 
avec la chevelure rouge/' but that couldn't possibly 
have anything to do with my education, with what 
was necessary and what was not necessary. I looked 
again, — I was no beauty, with my little round pink and 
white face and my pert little nose; however, be that 
as it may there was no doubt about mother's opinion, 
because she repeated her words: "It is not as if 
Blanche will be as dependent upon accomplishments 
as other girls." 
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I don't know," said Ffancesca, shortly, on which 
Winifred laughed and said something in a slighting 
tone about " the ugly duckling.'* 

However, the end of it all was that wie left our 
pleasant house by the Park and took up our abode in 
West Kensington, leaving Miss Spennithorne behind 
us. She parted from us with regret, although my 
mother had obtainied a most excellent situation for 
her with some very rich friends of ours. 

"At any time, dear Lady Darlington," were her last 
vrords, " if you have any need of me, send for me and 
I will come." 

" Thank you, my dear, you are most kind. I will 
not lose sight of you," said my mother in her most 
kindly tones. 

Looking back from my grown-up stand-point, I know 
that my mother must have felt the change horribly, 
but she had set herself the task of suitably settling 
in life three practically penniless daughters, — for what 
would my mother's few hundreds a year be when par- 
celled out among five? Nothing, — or what would 
count as nothing in the great market of matrimony, in 
which the most careful generalship, the most skilled 
tactics, and the most perfect good-humoui are neces- 
sary for any chance of success. 

Of course I did not realise this then, nor indeed until 
long years had gone by. I only thought our new house 
was rather poky, I only thought it was rather fun to 
live in a little house with a maid instead of a man to 
wait at table. And so that summer went by, and I 
never had any definite plan laid down for my education ; 
for one thing, I was a very, delicate child, overgrown 
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and weakly. I had a wretched appetite, my sleep >val 
easily disturbed, and I generally had a pain somewhere. 
If I had not got a headache I had a bad cold; if it 
was not a bad cold it was a sore throat; if not a sore 
throat, the toothache, and if neither a headache, a cold, 
nor a sore throat, nor the toothache, it was probably 
a touch of rheumatism or a pain in my back. 

" No, we're not giving much attention to lessons just 
now," my mother explained blandly during the rest 
of the summer ; " and what with the change since 
my dear Edward was taken away, and the heat, and 
the having to wear mourning, poor darling, and one 
thing or another, I thought it would be better to let 
her run wild for a change. She is not going to be a 
governess, you know, and I don't want her to pass any 
horrible examinations, or to go to Girton and be a 
terrible fast New Woman whom no one will ever want 
to marry. I am not worrying about Blanche just now. 
She is giving her attention to growing strong, and 
by-and-by, when we go down to the country, she will 
be out in the open air all day long, and she will get 
quite rosy and strong, and then we can begin to talk 
about lessons. Oh, she is very well on for her age — 
for her age," said my mother, crushing down some in- 
judicious remark about waste of time. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ENGAGEMENT OF FRANCESCA 

The first engagement in a family of girls is always an important 
event. 

We did go down to the country that summer, not 
-waiting for the end of the season of course, as my 
mother and sisters were not visiting at all, but leaving 
town as soon as the new house had been fairly well 
set in order. We took a cottage near to some old 
friends of my mother's : they lived in a beautiful park 
on the banks of a lovely river, — well, I think I should 
be more correct in saying that they lived in a house 
which stood in a park that stretched down to the banks 
of a river which ran through some of the loveliest 
country in England. . 

The Addisons were very rich, very kind, and very 
delighted that my mother had chosen to spend her 
summer holidays near to them. They indeed had first 
proposed it. 

" Come down into our neighbourhood, dear Lady 
Darlington ; there is such a charming cottage belonging 
to our doctor, who is very rich, and will let you have it 
for practically nothing. He bought it for his son, who 
married a very rich American woman, who hates the 
country and wanted to live in a flat in Paris, — Parrus 
she called it, — so there is the dear old doctor with a 
jfretty house thrown on his hands, which his son and 
his wife only occupy for about six weeks in the year." 

13 
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Eventually we took the house that was despised of 
the American lady, and a jolly change it was after that 
tower in West Kensington! I should like to have 
stayed there for ever; there were three spacious old- 
fashioned sitting-rooms, and a big entrance-hall with 
a billiard-table in the middle, and several pantries and 
butteries and things of that kind. There were seven 
or eight airy bedrooms, and servants' apartments in 
addition, and the whole place was fragrant with roses 
and jasmine. Doves cooed in the roof, little birds 
sang out in the trees, fishes played leap-frog in the 
swift river which ran at the foot of the garden, bees 
hummed, and flowers bloomed everywhere. All was 
pretty and peaceful within and without. 

Mrs. Addison placed herself and her carriages at 
mother's disposal, and Dr. Brookes lent me an old pony 
which had been long pensioned off to a life of ease and 
idleness. I had my own dog and cat with me, and I 
was perfectly, entirely, and serenely happy. 

In spite of their mourning Francesca and Winifred 
contrived to have a good deal of gaiety that autumn. 
Of course, my mother accepted no formal invitations 
until after the new year, but she went a great deal to 
Swift Park, and she never thought of shutting the 
girls out from any gaieties that were on foot. We all 
wore white frocks with black ribbons, and mother gave 
a good many smart little tea-parties, and made a good 
many excuses for a little music after dinner. 

" I can't think why," Mrs. Addison said to my 
mother one afternoon, when my sisters with Mrs. Ad- 
dison's niece and her eldest son were all playing tenniSf 
and I was playing with my dog near to where they 
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were still sitting at the tea-table under the big beech- 
tree, " I can't think why you wanted to go and take a 
house in West Kensington, when you could have this 
sweet little place ftirnished for what that costs you 
empty." 

" But I have my own furniture," said my mother. 

" Oh, but you could have stored it quite easily on the 
difference which it costs you to live in town." 

My mother smiled; she was very handsome, with 
masses of black wavy hair beneath her Marie Stuart 
widow's cap. She turned her fine eyes upon her friend 
and shook her head gently, but with decision. 

" Nothing could have been more delightful to me, 
dear," she said, "but I have my girls to settle, and 
I don't know what Nevill is going to do yet. I don't 
myself believe in a country life unless you are well 
off. You can be poor in town, and as long as one has 
a smart bonnet and a smart manner and one's daughters 
are chic, money does not make so much difference. 
But to be poor in the country, excepting for a time as 
we are now, oh, I can imagine nothing more dreadful ! 
To be in the country, as residents, without a butler, 
how impossible! But in town, — ^why, some of 
the smartest people I know live in a flat with two 
maids." 

" Yes, I suppose so, I suppose so," said Mrs. Addi- 
son. " I daresay it was selfish of me to wish to keep 
you here always. I do so dislike that American daugh- 
ter-in-law of the dear old doctor's, — she is so push- 
ing and so horrid. What do you think she told me 
Ihfc last tiine she came down here ? * What,' she said, 
. ' you bayen't been away since the last time I went ro 
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Pamis; I should think you have gone mouldy, — I'a 
as lief be dead as put in all my time here/ " 

" What did you say?" asked my mother in an ac- 
cent of profoimd disgust. 

" Say," echoed Mrs. Addison. *' I smiled, — ^it was 
no use saying anything. If I had talked to her for 
twelve months I couldn't have made that dreadful • 
person realise that I would sooner be in my grave than , ( 
in * Farms' with her !" 

My mother put a little more cream into her tea. "I ■ ] 
.suppose she was well gilded," she remarked. * 1 

" Oh, yes, my dear, — hideously rich, and of course, i 
like all those people, she is impregnated with the idea 
that money means ever)rthing. I doubt if one could ' \ 
make her understand that we should have been furious t 
if our son had wanted to marry her, or anyone like 
her. Such people don't understand such things as 
class, breeding, position, — with them everything is 
judged by the money standard." 

" I have known charming Americans," said my 
mother. 

" Yes, yes," said Mrs. Addison, " but they don't 
know people in the position of the doctor's American 
daughter-in-law. I had an extraordinary instance," 
she continued, helping herself to another piece of straw- 
berry cake, " last time I dined out ip town, — just be- 
fore we came down here. I was dining at Lady Charles 
Wharton's, — ^you know, poor thing, she js so pressed 
for money, and she has to eke out her income by — ^by 
— how shall I put it? — ^taking a guest now and again 
— ^you understand. Well, this year she ran a quite 
impossible American woman; I believ'e she paid her 
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|uite a fabulous sum, but she couldn't get her pre- 
sented, not even by the Mistress of the Robes, and 
the American ambassadress laughed when she hinted 
that she might manage it. She gave a dinner or two 
to meet this creature, and among others she had George 
Irving's wife, who is the smartest of the smart Ameri- 
can set, and she sent this Mrs. Jacob H. Mould in to 
dinner with George Irving. He, of course, being a 
man of the world, met her as an utter stranger, and 
paid her the utmost deference and attention : his wife, 
being an American woman of the world, was not quite a 
up to his form of enduring any situation out of pity 
for the hostess, asked in a loud voice, as soon as the 
first entree appeared, * And who is the woman with 
the diamonds?' 

" Several of those near at hand tried to hush her 
down, and Lord Charles whispered something in an 
undertone, I suppose to tell her who Mrs. Jacob H. 
Mould was. 

'* ' Oh,' she said, in equally strident tones, 'American, 
is she? — No, I don't know her, — you see, there afe 
so many Americans over the other side that we never 
meet.' " 

My mother smiled again : " Yes, Mrs. Mould is a 
little bit — don't you know what I mean? — I can quite 
understand a realfy smart American woman making 
herself disagreeable. Did she resent it?" 

" Oh, no, they never do, — they can't, poor things. 
It must be a terrible position when people can insult 
you with impunity." 

That night George Addison proposed to my sister 
Fr^cesca. The proposal did not come off in the cot- 

1 
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tage by the river, but over at the Park, where my sis- she 
ters had returned with Mrs. Addison to dine and spend ^ 
the evening. I slept in my mother's room at the cot- ric 
tage, because I was frightfully nervous in the evenings ; 
at home — that is to say, at the tower in West Kensing- Fi 
ton — the young housemaid always slept in my room, l A 
because my mother thought it was best we should get ir 

into the way of doing what we should have to do on 
nights when she went out with my sisters. At the li 

cottage, however, my mother never went out in the c 

evenings. I was awake when the girls came home; 
mother was sitting writing letters at the open window. 
They came in all of a rush : " Oh, mother, Francesca 
has great news for you," said Winifred. 

" I hope you will be pleased, mother," said Fran- 
cesca in a little meek voice. 

Now my sister Francesca was not meek ; she was no 
beauty, — she was rather clever, and she was very domi- 
nant. In truth, she was haughty, but that evening she 
was as mild as new milk. I was not supposed to be 
awake, but I could see from where I lay that my 
mother looked up enquiringly. 

" What has happened, dear?" she asked. 

" George Addison has asked me to marry him," she 
said. ! 

" What did you say?" asked mother, sharply. 

" I said yes, — subject, of course, to your approval, 
dear," she replied. 

" Oh, my dear, I think George Addison charming ; \ 
and he is the eldest son, and they are so rich." 

Until now this moment I had always thought that 
my mother was friends with the Addisons because 
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she liked them. Then the knowledge came to me that 
she was really friends with them because they were so 
rich. It puzzled me very much. 

" He is coming to see you to-morrow, dear," said 
Francesca, softly, " at about eleven in the morning. 
And I think I will say good-night now;" and kissing 
mother, she went away, closing the door behind her. 

Winifred sat down on the other side of mother's 
little writing-table and rested her chin on the palms 
of her two hands. 

" You are pleased, aren't you, mother?" she said. 

Mother gave a sigh : " Oh, my dear, I am more than 
pleased. Francesca is so — so — h'm — well, so 

very ^" 

Clever," said Winifred, with a laugh. 
Hush, hush, you will wake the child," said my 
mother. 

Winifred gave a careless look round at my little 
bed. " Oh, she's sound asleep," she said. " It will 
be a great relief to you to get her settled before I am 
really out." 

" Yes, my dear, but her trousseau will cost a good 
deal. I suppose she won't be satisfied unless she has 
all her underthings of silk, like your cousin Ger- 






maine." 
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And Germaine had twelve of everything," said 
Winifred. 

" Well, she must have her things, — ^all her proper 
things," said my mother, — " and as we are still in 
mourning for your poor father, we can have a fairly 
quiet wadding. But she must have her things. Did 
Mrs. Addison know, do you think ?" she went on. 
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" Well, I don't know if she knew, but she guessed. 
It is a lucky thing, you know,'* said Winifred, re- 
flectively, " that Mrs. Addison thinks such an awful 
lot of Francesca. I only hope Francesca will keep 
it up." 

" Oh, well, dear, she is going to be very rich, — very 
rich,'* said mother, indulgently. "After all, there is 
nothing like pickles; if your poor dear father had 
made pickles instead of nations I should have been a 
rich woman now." 

" We can't all make pickles, dear," said Winifred. 

" No, darling," said my mother, " that is quite true." 

** And so some of us," Winifred went on, " must be 
content to be mere makers of nations, — and there is a 
certain chic about it that you don't find in pickles, 
mother honey." 

I wouldn't say so to Francesca," said my mother. 
Oh, no, no. And besides, George is altogether 
charming in himself, — not much to look at, you know, 
though. I think I should like a little more in the way 
of manly beauty myself; but the great thing is that 
Francesca fancies him and he fancies Francesca, so 
they can sort themselves out afterwards. And since 
Mrs. Addison is so devoted to her they can buy this 
house for them, — I daresay the doctor will be very 
pleased to sell it." 

" That is as may be," said my mother ; " I shall leave 
them to themselves. I must provide Francesca with 
her trousseau, atjd after that I shall not interfere or 
have any opinions or give any advice. My hands are 
full enough." 
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Winifred laughed softly : " Yes, that's quite true, — 
you will have to get rid of me next." 

" My dear, don't say such things," expostulated my 
mother. 

" Still, you know what I mean, — ^you don't want 
daughters hanging around like bunches of herbs hung 
up to dry. Tm sure it's most considerate of Francesca 
to get herself out of the way before I make a start. 
I really think, mother, you will have a better chance 
with me; I am not a bit prettier than Francesca, but 
I am more chic for one thing, and I know better what 
I want. I am cleverer than she is, too, — and then 
you will have plenty of time before you want to float 
little red-head." 

" Little red-head" meant me, if you please. I gave 
a kick under the bedclothes, — I did so hate to hear my 
unfortunate red head discussed and talked about. 

" No," said my mother, ** you don't see many such 
heads as Blanche's." 

'* No, you don't," replied Winifred, promptly; " and 
perhaps it's a good thing you don't, because they pretty 
well take the shine out of every other kind of head that 
comes near them. Do you know, I never told you, 
mother, the very last time I was in the Park I was 
walking along behind Blanche and Mabel Vereker, and 
we passed Vincent Reeves, the painter, who was lean- 
ing against the railings, talking to another man. 
' Good God,' I heard him say, ' do you see that kid's 
head ? I never saw such a head in my life. I wonder 
who she is, and if I could get her to sit for me, — I 
never saw such hair.' Then he saw me as I passed 
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and bowed to me ; I was laughing outright, but I don't 
think he guessed that she was my sister." 

"Ah, that was the painter's craze for colour," said 
my mother, but she was very pleased at the incident, I 
recognised that easily enough. " Of course Blanche," 
she went on, dropping her voice so that I had to strain 
every nerve to catch what they were saying, " of course 
Blanche is nothing but a callow chicken now, but by- 
and-by when she has filled out she will be pretty enough 
to do anything with." 

I gave another convulsive kick under the bedclothes ; 
they heard me this time, and stopped talking instantly. 
So I lay there wondering if they were right, if L was 
really pretty, if I should ever be pretty, if my tawny 
locks — no, they were not tawny, they were a brilliant, 
feathery, golden red, — whether they would ever be a 
valuable possession which would make other people 
than Vincent Reeves, the painter, look after me and 
say pretty things. The conversation was a revelation 
to me, and I pondered and puzzled and wondered until 
at last I fell asleep. ^ 



CHAPTER III 

ON THE RIGHT TACK 

The fate of young girls is often more a matter of skill than of 
luck. 

We went back to West Kensington at the end of 
September. The Addisbns pressed my mother very 
hard to stay longer, in fact, to become yearly tenants 
of the place, as its owner would have been very willing 
for us to do. But mother was firm, very firm, on the 
subject. 

" No, dear Mrs. Addison, you kind, good friend," 
she replied. " I have enjoyed my restful stay here be- 
yond all that words could express; but the time has 
come now for me to take up my burden again. You see, 
I must go home that I may arrange about Francesca's 
things. If your boy was content to wait until January 
for his wife I might stay till the end of October ; but 
dear George wants his wife in November, and Fran- 
cesca must have her things.*' 

" Well, I suppose you must sacrifice yourself for 
them," said Mrs. x\ddison, unwillingly, "but I do 
wish you could have stayed. October is almost always 
lovely here. And you think you won't take the house 
on for another time?" 

" I think not," said my mother in her most decided 
tones. " You see, dear Mrs. Addison, I know what 
my income is, and — and — I know what it will not do. 
For a thousand reasons I should not like to tie myself 
with a second house now." 

23 
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With mother to say was to do, and we went home 
without her having pledged herself for the future, 
excepting so far as Francesca's things were concerned. 
Francesca was married in due course, and the wedding 
was supposed to be a very quiet one. All the same, our 
friends turned up in great force for the occasion, and 
such a row of carriages filled our dreary street that the 
neighbourhood must have been fairly dazzled by them. 

Mother did the wedding very well, there were ten 
bridesmaids and plenty of young men. And mother 
cried a little bit in a judicious kind of way, and called 
George Addison " dear boy" once or twice, so that 
nobody knew how really glad everyone of us was 
to be rid of Francesca at last. " She looked almost 
pretty, didn't she?" said mother to Winifred when the 
party was all over and the boys had turned out to get 
a breath of air, as they called it. 

" I never saw her look so well," returned Winifred, 
promptly, " or George Addison look so nobody-ish." 

" Thirty thousand a year," remarked mother, in a 
tone of ineffable satisfaction. 

" Yes, but it's such a pity he doesn't look it," de- 
clared Winifred. 

" How can a man look thirty thousand a year?" I 
asked, wonderingly. 

Mother and Winifred both laughed : " You'll know ^ 
one day," said Winifred. 

" You must take care that he does look it when you 
make a choice," said mother to Winifred. 

" Yes," said Winifred, with conviction. 

But although Winifred came out without waiting 
for the season, she did not seem in any hurry to make 
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. a choice. There were always young men hanging 
about the tower, — somehow, I always thought of our 
West Kensington home from first to last as " the 
tower," — ^but they hadn't any of them thirty thousand 
a year like George Addison would have, and though 
Winifred went duly and truly into society for three 
years, still mother had never been called upon to buy 
wedding things for her. 

She had plenty of chances of settling. I don't ex- 
actly mean offers, but chances of meeting men. One 
winter we spent in Paris, and got mixed up with a lot 
of Americans. They were worse than useless to us, 
in fact, they were positively detrimental. I heard 
Winifred say as much one day to our mother. " It's 
no use, mother,'^ she said, " going on like this. Life 
is the same all the world over, and we might as well 
go and live in the backwoods as do as we do now. 
West Kensington and a Paris flat on the wrong side 
of the Etoile. We have kept ourselves fairly free of 
West Kensington, but it is like hanging on to the 
skirts of a good neighbourhood to expect Eaton Square 
and Mayfair to visit us down there. Here it is worse. 
We have got in with all these at-home day people, and 
they have swamped us so far as Paris is concerned." 

" My dear," said mother, " I could not afford the 
, Avenue Wagram." 

"Yes, if you had an appartement in the Avenue 
Wagram, or on the Ely sees, you could let it when you 
wanted to be in London. Say from October till the 
end of February you would be in Paris: you could 
easily let it furnished during the rest of the time at a 
rate which would cover the rent for the year." 
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But could we?" 

Yes, certainly you could. You would have the best 
part of the Paris season to let in, — March to July. 
If the appartement was five thousand francs, you would 
have to get two hundred pounds for five months' rent, 
that's ten pounds a week. It's as easy as A B C, but 
out here in this ridiculous cheap suburb it would be 
hard to let at any price." 

" But it seems absurd to pay two hundred a year 
for a flat in Paris when our house is less than half that 
price," expostulated my mother. 

Winifred laughed. " I would apply the same prin- 
ciple to our London house," she replied. " What's the 
good of a house in West Kensington? We can't let 
it. Well, with luck we might get three or four guineas 
a week for the best part of the year. What good is 
that? But a house in a good part, either Mayfair or 
Belgravia, is always let-able, except in the autumn." 

" My dear," said mother, " I dare not think of it." 

Winifred said no more just then. She knew as 
well as I did that when mother shut her mouth in a 
certain way it was no use arguing any further on any 
subject then on hand. And so we left Paris and came 
back to the tower. And time went on till I was nearly 
sixteen, and I was yearning to come out. 

Mother was firm on that point too. Whenever I 
tried to break the bonds of babydom and spread my 
wings to dinner or dance she always put on her severest 
air, and said that it was time to seriously consider the 
question of my education. 

It was really wonderful how very often mother did 
announce her intention of seriously considering the 
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question of my education, but, all the same, she never 
did it. Twice I had a morning governess for a few 
weeks, but neither lasted for long. The first one gave 
notice because she got engaged to a rich young man 
who wanted to be married without the delay of a day 
more than was necessary for her to get a few clothes 
ready in; and the other, after getting me safely 
through the auxiliary verbs ''Avoir'' and "' Eire" had 
a little brother taken with the scarlet fever, a calamity 
which brought her visits to a sudden end. Then I 
got the mumps, and after that I set up a weakness of 
the spine, and I was instantly carried off to a spinal 
specialist and strapped up with long strips of plaster, 
and ordered to do nothing but lie still when I was not 
about in the open air. My back got all right and I 
grew like a willow wand, but somehow my education 
took care of itself; it had to take care of itself, for 
somehow there never seemed any opportunity for look- 
ing after it and attending to it. I daresay mother was 
right, and that my spine was more important than 
foreign languages, and deportment would be more 
useful than grammar to me, but I don't know that 
I should do exactly the same if I were placed in the 
same circumstances again. 

I must be just to my mother and admit that she 
spent a good deal of money one way or another upon 
my improvements. I had singing-lessons from the 
celebrated Madame Banderini, — I went to a very smart 
dancing-class. I attended a fencing-school, and went 
out twice a week on horseback and had also lessons in 
driving. Mother had an idea of my taking up skirt- 
dancing, but I was so long — ^and — and — well, I may 
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as well own up to the truth, I was so long and skinny 
that she finally allowed Winifred to persuade her that 
it would be merely money thrown away to waste it 
on my acquiring any such accomplishment. 

" To be any good nowadays one must do things so 
awfully well," Winifred declared. " Blanche will 
never skirt-dance well, she's not strong enough. And 
besides that, girls with brown hair can go in for that 
sort of thing; Blanche's mane is all the chic she will 
have any need of." 

So skirt-dancing was knocked on the head, and 
Winifred, who was the most determined character 
I had ever known in my life, excepting mother, set 
herself to make me a success from the first moment 
of my entrance into society. 

At last I was to be free of the school-room and was 
to shine out as a butterfly of fashion, at last I was 
-to have tails to my dresses and my name on mother's 
cards, I was to flirt and enjoy myself, and have bou- 
quets and a good time all round. "And that you won't 
really have," remarked Winifred, rather gloomily, " as 
long as mother persists in remaining in this unspeak- 
able little bourgeois part of the world." 

" We will see about another house after the season," 
said mother ; " I must get over the cost of Blanche's 
start before I can launch out any further." 

About this time Winifred got engaged to be mar- 
ried. She had carried out her early ideas, and Paul 
Sylvester was at least something to look at. If George 
Addison was heir to thirty thousand a year and money 
had gone by looks, Paul Sylvester might have been 
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credited with as many millions. Unfortunately, Paul 
Sylvester was not worth twopence. 

He was a gentleman, — yes, yes, — he had been edu- 
cated at Harrow and Oxford, was an old Blue, he 
came of a good family, and was a good, straight, clean^ 
honest young man to boot. But he hadn't any money 
so far. He was reading for the Bar, — eating his din- 
ners, as they call it, — and his ambition was to get into 
Parliament and follow the kind of career that our 
father had carved out for himself. It meant waiting 
for Winifred, but although mother pointed this out 
to her and compared her choice with Francesca's, Wini- 
fred was absolutely immovable and would not budge 
an inch from her chosen plan. " I am going to marry 
Paul," she said, " even if I have to wait for years. 
Paul is brilliantly clever, one of the coming young men, 
and one day Paul will be at the top of the tree, and I 
mean to be at the top of it with him. I know that he 
isn't heir to thirty thousand a year like George Addison, 
but — I am going to marry him all the same, and when 
George and Francesca are stick-in-the-mud country 
people, they will be very proud to belong to us." 

" It's a golden dream, dear," said mother, smiling 
sadly, " and God grant it may come true." 

At that time of day I had not the least real conception 
of my mother's character ; she was such a strange mix- 
ture of suavity and severity, — she was so weak and 
yet so strong, so sad and yet so cheerful. She could 
refuse us youngsters nothing that she possessed which 
she could give us, and yet on some points there was 
never such a Spartan mother.. I think that she liked 
Paul Sylvester, and that she was proud of his looks 
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and of his family and his coming career, but she con- 
sented to these feelings against her better judgment. 
Winifred was headstrong and determinedly clever, 
and to Winifred she gave way. But for me, from the 
moment that I entered into society my feet were set 
upon a trail from which I was not allowed to turn to the 
right nor to the left 



CHAPTER IV 

LA REINE BLANCHE 

The outer world never suspects how much is inspired and how 
little is spontaneous in latter-day journalism. 

The knowledge came to me after I had been pre- 
sented that I was one of the prettiest girls at the 
Drawing-room. I shall never forget as long as I 
live how my mother and Winifred talked over the 
great event on our return home. We were duly photo- 
graphed by a fashionable photographer, — mother in 
her rich black velvet train, with a petticoat draped with 
old lace, Winifred in the new porcelain blue which 
was the fashionable colour of the moment, and I in 
a pure white gown of thick corded silk, glistening all 
over with pearls and crystal. And then, when all our 
friends had gone swarming out of our house to other 
houses, and we had taken oflf our smart gowns, we 
sat down to dinner thoroughly tired out with the great 
day's doings. 
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" Mother/' said Winifred, " there were no three bet- 
ter gowns than ours in the whole Drawing-room." 

" Oh, my dear, did you see Lady Arabella's Pepper- 
mint's lace?" said mother; ** it was worth hundreds." 

"I daresay it was," said Winifred, indifferently; 
" she looked like a bundle of old rags in it ; and 
did you notice how yellow her neck looked against her 
pearls? I kept thinking of Queen Guinevere and 
Lancelot of the Lake, — ^you remember the lines, — ^yes, 
I see you do. Lady Arabella ought to wear emeralds, 
not pearls." 

" That's as may be," said my mother. " She had a 
lovely gown." 

" What was her gown ?" I asked ; " I never noticed 
her, in fact, I don't think I know her." 

" It was hydrangea blue covered with old lace, and 
a train of the same coloured velvet lined with hy- 
drangea pink." 

Yes, it was a beautiful gown," Winifred admitted, 

a beautiful gown, but I would not change it for yours 
as far as effect goes. Of course, you are a very differ- 
ent-looking woman to Lady Arabella, with your thick, 
wavy hair and your wonderful neck and shoulders. 
None of us have got your shoulders, mother." 

It was quite true, indeed, it was painfully true; my 
mother's shoulders were like white marble, broad with- 
out being coarse, well covered without being fat. We 
three girls were all inclined to be skinny. 

"Ah, I was thin enough when I was your age, my 
dears," said mother, carelessly ; " you will all fill out 
by-and-by, every one of you." 
' " I daresay we will," was Winifred's comment. 
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"As it is/' she went on in a different tone, " it strikes 
me, mother, that if we don't do something this Draw- 
ing-room will fall absolutely flat." 

" How ?" asked my mother, looking up apprehen- 
sively. 

" Well, of course I am booked and settled and done 
for, but of course you want Blanche to be a success." 

" Blanche must be a success," said my mother, shut- 
ting her lips very tightly. 

" Yes : of course Francesca has scored beyond all 
your wildest dreams might have anticipated; and 
though I may seem to be doing very little just now," 
said Winifred, airily, " my future is booked and set- 
tled. I shall be all right, but Blanche — well, as you 
say, Blanche must be a success. But if her first 
Drawing-room, her presentation, passes without com- 
ment, what is to be done?" 

" I did not see any of the journalists I know," said 
my mother. " There were lots of journalists there in 
the corridor, but I did not know any of them." 

"And none that we asked came this afternoon to the 
tea !" cried Winifred. " Now, that nasty little cat, 
Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt, she solemnly promisel she 
would come in, she would not dream of neglecting us. 
And she never came near, nasty little Jewess !" 

"And she must have known, as it was a presentation, 
that we should be anxious to have Blanche's frock men- 
tioned in as many society papers as we can possibly get 
into," said mother. 

She did promise to come," I cried. 
Ah, yes," went on mother, " of course, considering 
how I took her up when she was nobody and helped 
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her forward and got her invitations to places where 
she could never have got in on her own initiative, -well, 
it is rather hard that when she could do us a little 
service she wilfully neglects us. It only shows, my 
dear child, how little you can expect from those you 
have helped in the past/' 

We went to two parties that night,— one a big recep- 
tion in a very fashionable neighbourhood, and the other 
a dance much farther west than we particularly cared 
for. The reception was extremely dull, — if it had 
been a good party we should have stayed there and not 
gone on to the dance at all. But it wasn't ; there was 
very little supper and hardly any men, and a hostess 
who stood button-holing the few men there were all 
the evening. So about a quarter to twelve we took our- 
selves off. 

" We may as well go on to Mrs. Jordan's, don't you 
think, mother?" said Winifred, as we stood together in 
the cloak-room. 

" Oh, yes, dear; you girls will enjoy yourselves for 
an hour, and it is on the way home." 

" And she will be very pleased," said Winifred. 

" Oh, do let us go, mother !" I cried. I really did 
not care twopence myself whether Mrs. Jordan lived 
a mile or two farther from the sacred precincts of May- 
fair. I was young and I had just come to the knowl- 
edge that I was pretty, — I was wearing a charming 
gown and I loved dancing, — ^perhaps more with a detri- 
mental than with an eligible. I was very unworldly, 
and it seemed to me in my simplicity a pity to make a 
toil of a pleasure, as my mother and sister did. 

" Do let us go," I urged. 

3 
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" Yes, yes, we will go," said my mother. 

I picked up my bouquet and my white skirts and fol- 
lowed them down to the carriage. It was a long drive 
down to where Mrs. Jordan lived, but people were still 
arriving when we reached her door. Almost the very 
first person whom we ran against in the cloak-room 
was Mrs. Johnny Daubenf eldt ; Winifred went for her 
straight. 

" You nasty little thing," she said, " what do you 
mean by not coming this afternoon ?" 

" My dear, I couldn't, — it was just impossible. I 
have written a little note to explain why I could not 
get to you; you'll find it when you get home." 
Why couldn't you come ?" asked Winifred. 
Well, the paper sent me to the Duchess of Picca- 
dilly, and she had such a crowd that I did not get 
half the names when the last of them had gone. As 
for their dresses, well, they are hopelessly mixed unless 
they all send me notes, as I said to the Duchess when 
I left; I don't know how I shall sort them out." 

" If I were a duchess," said Winifred, " I would 
never allow my dresses to be written about at all." 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Johnny, " that would 
depend upon the kind of duchess you happened to be. 
If you were the Duchess of Piccadilly, you would have 
to work for your living just as hard as she does." 

" Work for a living !" I exclaimed. 

" Yes, I know what you mean," said Winifred, look- 
ing at me with a frown; "you are quite right; but 
it was unkind of you not to come to us." 

" Well, my dear, I am very sorry, — I did not stay 
away from pleasure. But I'll tell you what I'll do. 
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Just write me half a dozen different paragraphs about 
your frocks and let me have them by half-past ten 
to-morrow morning — ^at my house — and I will get them 
in for you, and they will do you a lot of good." 

" I can give you the details of our frocks now," said 
Winifred. 

It was one of my sister's rules in life never to put 
off till to-morrow what you could possibly fix up 
to-day. Socially, it is a very good rule, except when 
you want to snub people, and then it is a maxim which 
is best forgotten. 

" My dear, I have no time to write paragraphs ; you 
are a clever girl," said Mrs. Johnny, in her most 
friendly and familiar tones ; "I am quite full up, — 
we go to press with the Drawing-room number of 
the Court News-monger to-morrow, and I shall have 
to spend half the night and every minute of to-morrow 
up to five o'clock trying to get the Duchess's people 
right, and I tell you it is no small thing to offend a 
duchess, so I must manage it somehow, and she is as 
keen as nuts on having her tea made the most of. So 
you get up early to-morrow, Winifred, and write me 
eight or nine, or even a dozen, different paragraphs, just 
as you would like most to see them in the papers, — ^you 
need not be afraid of calling yourselves pretty, dear," 
she said, with a laugh, — " and let me have them by 
half-past ten. I go up by the twenty to eleven train, 
and I will scatter them out in different directions during 
the day, and then you will forgive me for not turning 
up, won't you? there's nothing I wouldn't do for you 
girls, if only as a small return for all the kindness 
dear Lady Darlington has shown me." 
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I shall never forget Winifred's first attempt at jour- 
nalism,— oh, those paragraphs! She wrote some in 
pencil as she sat up in bed that night, she wrote others 
before she got out of bed in the morning, and then when 
she had tumbled out of her bath and into a wrapper, 
there she was at the breakfast-table scribbling for dear 
life. 

" It really is awful to write about ourselves like 
this!" she exclaimed. 

" Read it out !" I cried. 

" Yes, dear, read it out," added mother. 

Winifred read : " One of the most beautiful and 
effective dresses that was worn at the Drawing-room 
was that of Lady Darlington, the widow of the late 
Sir Edward Darlington, G.C.B., of the Colonial Office. 
Lady Darlington looked very beautiful " 

" My dear Winifred !" said my mother. 

" Well, mother, she told me to write just what I 
should like to see. ' Lady Darlington looked very 
beautiful,' " continued Winifred, severely, " * in a court 
dress of rich poult de sole heavily embroidered in the 
finest cut jet. Her train was of Lyons velvet, adorned 
with a drapery of exquisite Venetian point and finished 
with a panache of white feathers. A similar panache 
was worn on the left shoulder. Her ornaments were 
pearls and diamonds. The elder of her two unmar- 
ried daughters, who is engaged to that rising young 
barrister, Mr. Paul Sylvester, wore a most elegant 
gown in the new porcelain blue; her younger girl, 
Blanche, whom she presented, looked exquisitely 
lovely — 
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Winifred!" I cried. 
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" Be quiet, Blanche, — ^you know I don't mean it !" 
said Winifred, sharply; " * in a pure white gown of 
thick corded silk embroidered with pearls and crystal. 
Her shower bouquet was entirely of white roses, the 
only touches of colour being found in her glorious 
golden hair and her perfect Dresden china com- 
plexion/ " 

" Winifred," I said, solemnly, " if you send out that 
thing about me I won't go out again this season." 

Winifred looked at me scornfully. " You little silly," 
she said, " you don't think I mean it, do you ? You 
have a good complexion and you have got a splendid 
mane of red-gold hair. Why, last week I saw Lady 
Arabella Peppermint described in the Court News- 
monger as * the lovely Lady Arabella.' The paragraph 
gushed about her exquisite taste in dress and the in- 
variable elegance of her appearance; why, bless you, 
child, these paragraphs won't have my name on them." 
But if anybody finds out !" I cried. 
Pouf ! Do you think that Mrs. Johnny Dauben- 
feldt is such a little idiot as to own up to a living soul 
that she doesn't write every paragraph that she puts 
into society journals herself? Of course not. Well, 
now, that is paragraph number one; the next is all 
about you. * The loveliest debutante of yesterday's 
Drawing-room was Miss Blanche Darlington, who, in 
her pure white draperies with their pearl and crystal 
trimmings, successfully personified her charming name. 
Lady Darlingfton's youngest girl is very lovely, with 
delicate features and lovely colouring, which is at once 
the envy and admiration of half the painters in Lon- 
don/ Here is another : * Of all the lovely debutantes 
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at Tuesday's Drawing-room Miss Blanche Darlington 
easily carried off the palm ; young and fresh as a tall 
white lily, with her coronal of red-gold hair, she was 
the cynosure of all eyes, even in that crowd of lovely 
women.' Here is another : ' Lady Darlington, the 
widow of the great authority on colonial matters, 
looked superb in rich black velvet and rare old Venetian 
point ; she brought her two girls, Winifred in delicate 
porcelain blue, which exactly matched the colour of 
her eyes, and Blanche in her presentation gown of pure 
white, with a bouquet of white roses. Lady Darling- 
ton's youngest girl bids fair to be the belle of the 
season.* " 

"Have you nearly done?" I enquired. 

" One more : * I hear that Lady Darlington's lovely 
young daughter, whom she presented on Tuesday, has 
a fancy to wear nothing but white garments, thus 
carrying out the idea of her charming name, Blanche.' " 

" Winifred," I said, tragically, " are you going to 
condemn me to spend the rest of the season looking as 
if I had gone out in my nightgown?" 



CHAPTER V 



A MERE doll's HOUSE 



A palace, in a wrong neighborhood, is of less value than a 
bandbox within the pale. 

I NEVER in my life had the smallest influence over my 
sister Winifred. She sent all those frightful para- 
graphs off to Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt, at least a 
dozen of them, and Mrs. Johnny was silly enough to 
write back to her and tell her she ought to take up 
journalism as a profession; she was evidently bom 
for it. Mother was quite angry, but Winifred, who is 
a curious girl, was vastly flattered, and said seriously 
that she did not know if, a little later on, she should 
not do something of the kind. It was very curious, 
but do you know, when I saw those ebullitions in the 
various papers, or, I should say, society journals, in 
which Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt placed them, I couldn't 
help a certain thrill of pride and pleasure going through 
me. Of course, I knew that Winifred had written 
them all, and of course I had not forgotten how I had 
reviled her and jeered at her and threatened her for the 
barefaced and shameless terms in which they were 
written. All our friends saw them, but believe me, 
not one of them suspected that they had actually been 
concocted in our own house. " I assure you, my dear," 
I heard one very smart lady say to my mother, " that 
I never had so much as a mention, although I gave 
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sixty-five guineas for my dress and found all the lace. 
Ah, it is well to have a friend at court !" 

'- I have so many kind friends," said mother with her 
. sweetest smile. 

But all the same, you know, I was not the belle of 
that season, — I was not even the belle of West Kensing- 
ton, let alone of London society. We worked very 
hard during the next three months ; we gave all kinds 
of parties, and as we happened to have extremely bad 
servants, it cost mother a good deal to launch out as 
she did. We went to so many festivities of different 
kinds that sometimes I lost all count, and at last I 
went where I was told, and I got so tired that I used to 
stand beside mother and simper, — I know I did. It 
was all very well for Winifred, she always had Paul 
Sylvester, who looked after her, and he was a smart 
young man and was in a good set, and he was welcome 
wherever he went. But welcome or not, Winifred 
always made him go with us, and Winifred was clever, 
she could talk about anjrthing, she could speak French 
well, she knew a good deal about pictures, she was not 
out of it about racing matters, and somehow she always 
seemed to have the latest jargon at her fingers' ends, 
and between that and Paul Sylvester she had a very 
good time. But I didn't. I knew I was awfully 
pretty, — I must have been, because so many young 
men asked to be introduced to me; but I never had 
very much to say and I always felt they were disap- 
pointed in me. And one night I heard a very, very 
smart young man say to another that I was as stupid 
as an owl and as stuck-up as a weather-cock, and that 
he would rather himself talk to the tall ugly sister 
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with the temper any day. I wondered if he meant 
Winifred ; oh, that was impossible. Everybody called 
Winifred the handsome Miss Darlington or the elegant 
Miss Darlington, and paragraphs spoke of her com- 
manding presence and her brilliant wit. " The tall, 
ugly sister with the temper," — I supposed it was be- 
cause we lived in West Kensington. We were in West 
Kensington, but not of West Kensington, and the smart 
young man was something in the Foreign Office, and 
seemed to think going down to the Wild West about 
as formidable a journey as it w^ould be to travel to the 
North Pole. Half an hour later I found myself be- 
side him in the tea-room, and as I was in my own 
house I was of course obliged to be civil as he spoke 
to me. 

" You are charmingly near the Exhibition, Miss 
Blanche," he remarked. 

" Yes," I said ; " will you have a cup of tea or some 
champagne-cup ? I would have the cup if I were you ; 
it's not bad." 

" I suppose you have a season-ticket," he persisted, 
when he had fetched me a glass of champagne-cup 
and got one for himself. 

" No, I have not," he replied ; " I never go into the 
Exhibition unless somebody asks us to dinner there. 
Have you one?" 

" Well, as a matter of fact, I have," he replied, " but 
because it was sent to me, — I didn't pay for it." 

Then he told me that the room was very hot and that 
the cup was good. I might have been stupid, but I 
didn't see any sign of brilliant cleverness on his part, 
and so I told him that I was going upstairs again, and 
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I left him to talk about the Exhibition to anybody who 
might come handy. 

I suppose I really was a bit stupid, for afterwards 
when we were talking the party over, Winifred said 
to me that she had noticed me talking once or twice 
to young Mr. Seymour. 

" Such a clever smart boy," she said ; " how did you 
get on with him, Blanche?'* 

" I did not get on with him at all," I replied; " I 
heard him tell somebody that I was as stupid as an 
owl." 

I suppose you snubbed him," said my mother. 
I don't think I did ; I didn't mean to, anyway." 
Well, don't snub him," said Winifred, " because 
he is a smart young man in a very smart set, and he is 
the kind of fellow who only makes friends with the 
best and most eligible people." 

That night Winifred talked to me very seriously. 
" I want you to do something, Blanche," she said to 
me as we were brushing out our hair. " You know 
mother has come at last to see that it is no use to go 
on living in the Wild West any longer, and I want you 
whenever you get the chance to show her what a mis- 
take it is to live here, and not to lose it. Of course 
outsiders might say that we have done very well here. 
Well, as a matter of fact Francesca did not meet George 
Addison in West Kensington, and I didn't meet Paul 
here either; he likes me in spite of it. What is the 
use of knowing smart people and going to smart houses, 
and dressing well, when you have finally to own up 
that you live in a place that is miles away and that 
most of them have never heard of ? You are eighteen 
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now, Blanche, and you must make a success before you 
are twenty, — I want you to make a success before 
people get used to your bright hair and your Dresden 
china complexion, — ^but you will never make it in West 
Kensington. You know how indomitable mother is, 
and how hard to move when she has made up her 
mind that she will not be moved; but I think, I feel 
sure, that she is wavering now, especially as Gustave 
has got on so tremendously well since he left Oxford. 
Of course it would not be worth while to move before 
the end of September, but I don't mean to have another 
reception in this house if I can possibly avoid it." 

During the rest of the month whenever Winifred and 
Paul had an afternoon to spare they spent it in prowl- 
ing about such neighbourhoods as seemed desirable 
and feasible to my sister, and they generally ended their 
jaunt by having tea at some adjacent pastry-cook's 
shop. 

" I have found nothing yet," said Winifred to me one 
night as we were going to bed, after their fourth or 
fifth excursion of the kind ; " you would never believe, 
Blanche, how difficult it is to get a house in a good 
neighbourhood. ' ' 

" You want to be somewhere near Eaton Square, 
don't you?" 

" Well, yes, but I should not mind a flat in Victoria 
Street or Westminster, of course; but they are so 
frightfully expensive. One wants an income for rent 
alone. You see, we must have a decent drawing-room, 
— that is a necessity, an imperative necessity, — and a 
fair dining-room, a good-sized boudoir, two good bed- 
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rooms, and three or four little ones, — a mere doll's 
house, but so hard to find;" 

She did find it in the end, just before we left town; 
she came home triumphant one afternoon and told 
mother that she had seen the very house that she would 
fall in love with close to Eaton Square. A pretty 
entrance, rather a dark dining-room, but a fair size, 
and a lovely drawing-room, and just as many bed- 
rooms as we required. 

" And the rent enormous, of course," said my 
mother. 

" No, mother, not at all ; only a hundred guineas a 
year. You will come and see it, won't you, to-morrow 
morning? I told the agent that you would." 

" Yes, I will go and see it," said mother, " and if 
you can get a house we can live in for a hundred a year, 
I won't stay in West Kensington any longer." 



CH.APTER VI 

AN EXCELLENT MOVE 

The duties of a mother — a fashionable mother, that is — are many, 
not to say multitudinous. 

The next day we went to look over the house which 
Winifred had found. It was a curious little shanty, 
with a corkscrew staircase and queer little rooms of 
abnormal shape which jutted out in most unexpected 
places. Part of it was over a shop, but as it was a 
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chemist's shop it was quite respectable, and, as Wini- 
fred explained, it might be indeed most convenient. 
There was rather a nice drawing-room, which occupied 
the whole of the first floor, except a little bit which was 
pinched out for the accommodation of the staircase. 
Above was a nice bedroom for mother and a rather 
larger one for Winifred and me. The two little boxes 
into which the boys would have to stow themselves 
were scarcely worth being dignified with the name of 
bedrooms, but, as Winifred said, we could not expect 
to get everything for a hundred guineas a year, and 
it was not much to sacrifice for the distinct advantages 
of the locality. 

Mother turned herself doubtfully about when she got 
down to the dining-room, which was small, dark, and 
very inconveniently placed. ^ 

" I don't know," she said, " how Travers will ever 
get up those stairs with a tray." 

*' Oh, well," said Winifred, " Travers is a slim per- 
son and will come up more easily than you would." 

" Where are they to sleep, — Travers and cook ?" my 
mother enquired. 

" Oh, there is a very nice bedroom downstairs," "re- 
plied Winifred. 

So we penetrated to the lower regions, which dis- 
closed, a fair-sized kitchen extending under the shop, 
with a scullery and pantry and that sort of thing, and 
a small, ill-lighted bedroom which was below the 
dining-room. 

" It looks as if there might be beetles," said my 
mother. 

Oh, well, of course if you are going to put trifles 
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like beetles in the way of finding a suitable house, 
mother," said Winifred, sharply, " we may as well stay 
in West Kensington for ever, — although we have bee- 
tles there. If I were a servant," she went on, very 
severely, " I should be thankful to have a bedroom 
which would save my legs. I have always thought 
it so hard that servants have their day rooms in the 
basement and their night rooms at the very top of the 
house. However, you must do as you like, mother." 

" I only suggested it, dear," said mother, rather 
deprecatingly ; "perhaps, as you say, Travers would 
not mind, or cook either. I think you know that the 
house is rather dear." 

" But the position, you know, mother, — ^the posi- 
tion." 

" Yes, certainly the position is irreproachable, so 
very near to Eaton Square. We shall have to get rid 
of such a lot of the furniture, though." 

" I wouldn't ; I would store it. You never know 
what may turn up, and storing costs so little." 

Eventually we did store our surplus furniture; we 
could take but little into that tiny house in Hobart 
Street. 

" Of course," said Winifred, " we must bring the 
grand piano, but I'm afraid we shall have to sacrifice 
the big oak chest that father brought from Normandy." 
Oh, not that !" cried mother in an agonised voice. 
I didn't mean to get rid of it, dear, but we must 
put it in store with the other furniture that is too 
large for this house." 

Winifred moved about the empty house in her quick, 
alert, business-like way, settling which of the furniture 
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we must keep and which we must put into some safe 
place for storage; and yet my mother did not posi- 
tively say that she would take No. lo, Hobart Street. 

" It is so small," she said; " such a cramped-up little 
box." 

" Well, mother dear, it is small, but after Paul and 
I are married you will not want as large a house as you 
do now." 

" I don't know, dear ; you and Blanche always share 
your room." 

" We do ; and, yet, every member of the family 
makes a difference," Winifred replied. " You know 
what I mean. There is a difference with every one 
that goes out of the parent nest. After all, it means 
one set less of breakfast and lunch, tea and dinner 
things to wash up. It means one less bed to make, 
one less of everything, and when you and Blanche are 
left alone together, you will find this house more than 
big enough for you, and so convenient, dear mother, — 
right among all your old friends again." 

" Yes, that will be delightful," said mother. " Some- 
how one never did seem to make friends down there; 
but, all the same, it is very grubby and stuffy up here. 
The air is very good at West Kensington, mind you." 

" Oh, of course," acknowledged Winifred, " there 
is something in that, but at the same time, mother, a 
house at West Kensington is not a lettable commodity. 
Here you would be able to let this any time of the 
year, except perhaps in August; and if you had your 
other furniture in some smart place a few miles from 
town, you could put in a very much happier time be- 
tween the two. I should suggest a cottage on the 
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river. Believe me, we should live rent free. As for 
this house being grubby, every empty house that is 
not re-decorated seems grubby and dingy and small 
and cramped; but put a pretty, bright, buttercup 
yellow paper on the walls,— one of those lovely striped 
French papers, you know, — with your lovely embroi- 
dered curtains and all your pretty china about, why, 
mother, it would be enchanting, and so much easier 
for servants than those tall houses in West Kensing- 
ton." 

Eventually our mother allowed herself to be per- 
suaded into becoming the new tenant of No. lo, Ho- 
bart Street, and she told Winifred that she must make 
the best bargain that she could with the landlords for 
re-decorating the place to her own taste. 

" Now remember, Winifred," she said, " I leave it 
to you. You have exquisite taste, — far better than 
ever I had, — and it will be a labour of love to you, 
dear, and you'll be getting your hand in before you 
and Paul start an establishment of your own. And 
now, dear children, I should like to go somewhere and 
have a cup of tea, because in this heat I simply cannot 
do without it." 

" Let's go to Lady Valentine's," I said. " She's only 
just the other side of the square." 

" Oh, my dear," said mother, " I really could not 
walk there." 

"Well, there's Jane Whigham; she's quite close," 
suggested Winifred. 

We did go round to Miss Jane Whigham's house, 
but she was not at home, and mother insisted upon 
turning into the nearest pastry-cook's, where we sat 
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at a little marble table and refreshed ourselves cheaply 
but well. 

" There is only one thing that I must bar you from," 
said my mother to Winifred : " I don't care, since you 
have this idea of taking a cottage up the river, — I don't 
care how little furniture you take into this town house 
so long as you make it smart. But, don't spend 
money; that is all I ask. Don't spend money, and 
insist that you have every dress cupboard papered 
to match the bedrooms. I'm afraid you will find car- 
pets a great snare." 

*' Oh, I don't think so," said Winifred. " I have 
already thought out the carpets. We shall want nothing 



new." 
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'And the curtains," protested mother ; " because, re- 
member, 1 have only just got over Francesca's trous- 
seau and begun to save for yours. You must be well 
dressed as you go along, and, of course, now that 
Blanche is out, she must have plenty of things. -I 
am so sorry I called you Blanche." 

"Why?" I asked. 

" Because as you are called Blanche and as everybody 
knows you are called Blanche, and as you have got that 
bright, red-gold hair and a Dresden china complexion, 
— ^priceless possessions, my dear, both of them," she 
added, hastily, "but they need living up to, and you 
can only live up to them in white for your first sea- 



son . . . 
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I think," said Winifred, " that there are great ad- 
vantages in wearing almost entirely one tone of cloth- 
ing. It is far cheaper and more effective to dress 
Blanche entirely in white than it would have been to 
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dress her in coloured things. I advise you next sea- 
son to wear nothing but pistache green, or porce- 
lain blue, or delicate mauve, — ^you can't wear white 
again. But stick to one colour, my dear ; stick to one 
colour." 

However, the question of my colours for the follow- 
ing season did not enter into our scheme of life for the 
end of that one; and, after a little further desultory 
chat over our tea, we let the subject drop. 

That night when we were brushing our hair Wini- 
fred spoke to me about the coming change in our lo- 
cality. 

" You know it is awfully good of mother to let, me 
take the direction of everything," she said, brushing 
away at her brown locks. " That is where mother is 
so sensible. I don't believe myself that father would 
ever have got on as he did if it had not been for 
mother's tact and discretion. You will see, Blanche, 
I shall make that little house into a perfect jewel-case, 
— ^see if I don't, — and it will not cost half as much 
living there as we have been spending lately." 

" I suppose ... it won't," I said, doubtfully. " I 
don't quite see where the difference will come in, 
though. The rent is a great deal more, the taxes will 
be more, and people will come to see us a good deal 
more, and we shall have just as many servants. Where 
will the saving come in ?" 

" Oh, well, we shall have a saving. We will not 
have a great, tiresome at-home day, for one thing. I 
shall get mother to be at home every afternoon when 
she is at home, — when she's not out of the house. It's 
much more distingue than having a day; and then 
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when one gives a party one need only ask people one 
really wants." 

We went away that summer for six weeks. It was 
only a short time; but, as Winifred said, she wanted 
to have the new house in perfect order before the end 
of October. We did not leave the tower until near the 
end of the first week in August. It was a very late 
season, and we simply could not get out of certain en- 
gagements. I think, between ourselves, looking back 
from my present stand-point, that Winifred's engage- 
ment had a good deal to do with our movements. In 
our establishment Winifred ruled the roost entirely, 
and as Winifred was ruled by Paul Sylvester,— or 
at all events by Paul Sylvester's arrangements, — 
mother and I had to give in to make ours fit with them. 

How hard that boy did work, to be sure! I don't 
know how he managed to get through all that he packed 
into the twenty-four hours. In the first place, he was 
eating his dinners and reading for the bar. In the 
second place, he was heart and soul in political work; 
and, in the third place, he was engaged to my sister 
Winifred, who was probably one of the most exigeantes 
sweethearts that ever existed. He was here, there, and 
ever)nvhere, and he did it all on three hundred a year. 
What was more wonderful, he kept out of debt. He 
supplied Win with flowers and gloves, and contrived to 
make her presents on all necessary occasions. 

We went down into Wales for our holiday ; not be- 
cause we had any connections there or even any friends, 
but mother declared that we must have a few weeks' 
complete quietude. 

" If Blanche does not have time to recuperate after 
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her first season she will be worn out before she is 
twenty," she said in firm, decided tones to Winifred, 
who thought Wales was rather a far cry. " Paul will 
not go on eating his dinners in August, nor will he have 
to trouble himself much about politics. He can quite 
well come down to Wales if he wants to do so." 

Winifred tossed her head, as if our mother need not 
have troubled to insert the last clause of her sentence. 

" I have heard of an inn in the loveliest part of Wales 
where there is perfect trout fishing, health-giving air, 
and exquisite cooking where they take you in for five 
shillings a day. Now, if we could make arrangements 
there, it would be a thorough change. We should 
love to live in a little inn near a trout stream in the 
Black Forest or in Normandy, or some foreign place; 
so why not enjoy the same thing in Wales? I don't 
feel like going abroad this year, and I have quite made 
up my mind that Plas Gwjmndd is the very place to 
be a paradise of rest and rejuvenation for us." 

We went to Plas Gwynndd. We found it all and 
more than mother had heard. Paul Sylvester went 
also, and, oddly enough, a couple of young men turned 
up there whom we had seen a good deal during the 
season which had just gone by. They turned up at 
different times, and they both went away from the same 
cause. They both spoke to me on urgent private af- 
fairs, and I referred each of them to my mother, who, 
in turn, assured each one that certain ideas were quite 
out of the question. I was so sorry. They were such 
nice boys, — ^nice for everything but marrying. Why 
do boys that one is perfectly friendly and at home with 
always want to marry one? 
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" No/' I heard my mother say very gently to the 
second, " it is not that I have any objection to you, 
my dear boy, to your family, or even your means, but 
I have the greatest horror of my girls marrying for any 
but the one motive. My eldest daughter, Mrs. George 
Addison, made a love-match, pure and simple; and 
Winifred, as you know, is engaged to a dear fellow who 
has his own way to make entirely. But neither of them 
sent her young man to ask me for an answer, and I am 
quite sure that if dear little Blanche had any idea that 
she wanted to marry you, she would have told you so 
herself. She would not have told you to ask me. So 
believe me it would be much better if you did not see 
her for a little while and if you went to live somewhere 
else, unless you can put all ideas of an engagement 
out of your head." 

I must say I admired my mother for the stand she 
had taken. As a matter of fact, George and Francesca 
had made a love-match, there was no doubt about it, 
and Francesca did accept George without referring him 
to mother for a plain yes or no answer. And it was 
equally true that Winifred had accepted Paul Sylvester 
without asking leave, as it were ; but all the same there 
had been one or two others whom my mother would 
much rather have seen Winifred engaged to. As for 
Vincent Coleridge, as soon as he turned up at Plas 
Gwynndd my mother told me, and so did Winifred, 
that it was no use my letting my thoughts stray in his 
direction, because my metier was to make a good match. 

" In a sense," said Winifred to me in talking this 
very matter over, " I have thrown myself away, but 
only in a sense. There are great possibilities in Paul, 
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and I mean to help him to realise them to the very full. 
I am ugly and clever. You are very prettty, but you 
are not as clever as I am. As Francesca has married 
well, and you've got to marry well, I can afford to 
run the risk of my engagement turning up trumps in 
the end." 

It's all very well for Francesca and you," I said, 
but I think it's rather hard upon me ; but I warn both 
you and mother that I'm only going to make a good 
marriage if I like the man that's the good catch. I 
don't see why the happiness of my life should be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of other people. I don't want to 
throw myself away. I don't won't to marry Vincent 
Coleridge or anybody like Vincent Coleridge ; but I'm 
going to marry for love, and so let me tell you, my 
metier is not to make a brilliant marriage, but to make 
a brilliant love-match." 



CHAPTER VII 

VINCENT COLERIDGE 

Why is it that there is so much importance between the definite 
and the indefinite articles — when applied to a man ? 

I MUST confess I found Plas Gw5mndd excessively 
dull after Vincent Coleridge had betaken himself 
sulkily away. You see, Winifred's young man was 
devoted to fishing, and those two used to sit all day 
long in some pretty shady spot by the stream, which 
ran through the Gwynndd Valley, making love to each 
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other and pretending to catch fish. They never caught 
anything, except by accident; but they didn't require 
any help in their fishing. Mother and I made a few 
feeble excursions, and then the wet weather set in, and 
we spent most of our time in our little sitting-room 
of the inn. 

It was very dreary, but I have no doubt it was very 
good for our complexions. I used every day when it 
rained to put on a pair of thick boots and a stout 
mackintosh cloak, and go out bareheaded and sit with 
the rain beating about my face — well ... no ... I 
ought not to say beating about my face, for it was soft, 
drizzling, gentle rain which came down like a benison 
and washed all the effects of the London season com- 
pletely out of my complexion. 

Mother was most indefatigable about that complex- 
ion of mine. She made the chambermaid of the inn 
bring up huge jars of pure rain-water, and she made 
me bathe my face half-a-dozen times every day. Left 
to myself I should have given it a good scrub with a 
hard flesh-glove and a cake of soap. My mother 
allowed no such folly. The softest of Turkey sponges 
and copious lavings with pure rain-water, with never 
a vestige of soap near me, was her prescription for 
keeping me young and lovely. 

" When I go home," she said, " I shall give you a 
large jar of oatmeal, and you must put a handful into 
the water every time you wash your face. You will 
feel London water after this that is coming straight 
from the heavens." 

We went back to the tower at the end of the third 
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week in September, and immediately moved into the 
new house in Hobart Street. 

For a wonder, the decorators had got everything in 
readiness for us. The daintiest and brightest of papers 
and the most dehcately toned paint had transformed the 
grubby Httle house into a charming bower. 

The dark dining-room was papered in the brightest 
rose-pink, — a plain paper, not even a stripe upon it. 
To furnish this Winifred had picked out all the small 
pieces of black oak that our larger house boasted. 
There was a quaint little sideboard which had stood 
in my father's study. A little desk to match occupied 
the space between the windows. The floor was covered 
with a Turkey carpet. Excepting the furniture, 
everything was bright and gay. The bright pink of 
the walls, the gay red and blue of the carpet, the 
shining brass fire fittings, many good engravings, and 
quantities of blue china, all served to make the once 
dingy room look elegant and cosy. 

My mother's first observation was that Winifred had 
been most judicious in her selection. 

The hall and staircase were painted ivory-white, 
against which our own crimson carpets looked very 
rich. She had put only pottery as a decoration to the 
walls, but the little square landing above was gay with 
pictures and a couple of cosy seats, while in one corner 
stood a very tall vase, which we had picked up two 
years before in Germany and brought home with much 
tribulation, both of mind and body. This vase served 
as a base for a great sheaf of dried grasses and big 
thistles. 

The drawing-room was buttercup yellow, and from 
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our old drawing-room Winifred had picked out every- 
thing that was dainty and small. The only two very 
large articles of furniture were the grand piano, which 
was covered with a beautiful Japanese embroidery, 
and many photographs and knick-knacks, and a huge 
cosy corner, which filled up an otherwise useless end 
of the room. 

" I have nothing but praise for you, Winifred," said 
my mother. 

" I'm glad of that," said Winifred. She stood in 
the middle of the room, looking very tall and very de- 
termined. " Remember that I have kept within your 
limit. I have spent nothing excepting just for the 
men who helped me to put the things up, arrange the 
carpets, and so on." 

" That is nothing," said my mother, ** nothing." 

I think all the same that it was as well that we had 
graduated from our large South Kensington house 
to the little box in Hobart Street by way of our tower 
in West Kensington, for No. 10 was very, very small. ' 
In the little dining-room, if we put our chairs an inch 
farther than the table, the parlour-maid had difficulty 
in passing round with the vegetables. We could not 
go two abreast up the narrow stairs, and not one of 
our bedrooms was able to accommodate a full-sized 
wardrobe. Still, it was very convenient. We were 
near to most of our friends, and very near to the Army 
and Navy Stores. 

Of course as soon as we were settled we gave a 
house-warming, — just a little evening affair, with 
coffee and claret-cup, dainty little sandwiches, and 
a few sweets. It was very smart. I met Vincent 
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Coleridge two days afterwards. He told me reproach- 
fully that he didn't know what he had done to be 
cut out of our visiting list. 

" I've not cut you out of our visiting list, Mr. Cole- 
ridge," I said, quickly. " I thought you would not 
care to come:" 

" You knew I should care to come," he said, indig- 
nantly. " The fact was, you didn't want me. Oh, 
I know. Miss Blanche, I know. Of course I can never 
hope for anything else, but I'm one of those poor beg- 
gars that thinks half a loaf is better than no bread." 

" Oh, Mr. Coleridge," I said, " I thought you had 
half-a-dozen loaves." 

" Not enough loaves to feed you. Miss Blanche," 
he replied, darkly. 

"No? Well . . . that's as may be," I said. "I 
don't think we had better quarrel over it, had we? 
and I'll tell mother that the next time she gives a little 
party she is to be sure to ask you. But, you won't 
think that with me it is a matter of loaves and fishes, 
I hope, or misunderstand me in any way." 

"And you are only eighteen," he said, more in a 
solemn than in an angry tone. 

You know the tone men take when you won't do 
something they want you to. I have come to learn 
since those days that there is nothing so reproachful 
as a man who cannot have his way. 

I felt very sorry for him, because I liked him, and 
he was a very good-looking boy, if only he had been 
six inches taller. I always did like size in a man. 

Well, after that Vincent Coleridge got into a way 
of coming to Hobart Street almost every afternoon. 
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At first he came with an excuse of some kind, generally 
with something for Winifred or mother. Perhaps he 
had just received a box for the theatre, or a couple 
of tickets for some very smart concert, or some flowers 
from his place in the country. 

" I can't think," said Winifred to me one afternoon, 
" why he keeps on coming. He won't do as a match, 
of course, and I don't think you ought to encourage 
him. It isn't fair. It's cruelty to animals." 

" It's you who encourage him," I replied. " I told 
him when he bullied me because mother did not send 
him a card for that little party that it was no use. 
Mother says he won't do, and you say he won't do, 
and I don't want him to do, so we are all agreed about 
it; but I think it's rather hard lines that I should be 
bullied because he comes to the house. He brought 
you flowers this afternoon from his place. He brought 
a box for the Prince of Wales's last night, and the 
night before that he had a sore throat and came to ask 
mother what he ought to do for it." 

" I saw no signs of sore throat about him," I went 
on, ruefully. " I know Vincent is a great nuisance to 
me, so please don't try to palm him off as my .special 
property." 

" It's no use talking to you," said Winifred ; " you 
are perfectly incorrigible. You know quite well that 
you encourage the poor creature every time that you 
turn up your nose at him." 

" Oh, take him away and lose him. His theatre 
boxes and his flowers and his sore throats will never 
pay for the tea he drinks and the cake he consumes." 

" Hard-hearted little wretch," said Winifred. 
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Now, the beauty of all this was that Winifred took 
everything that she could get out of Vincent Coleridge, 
encouraged him by every means in her power, while 
I, the decoy, was continually in a state of warning that 
as a matrimonial future there was, so to speak, no 
money in him. 

Well, we stayed in Hobart Street all that winter, 
and Vincent Coleridge was the man in possession. 

I began to get quite fond of him, and what was 
more, Vincent knew it. He paid more assiduous court 
than ever to mother and Winifred, and whenever he 
chanced to come across my eldest sister he always 
judiciously attached himself to her, and drew vivid 
pictures of the loneliness of his life and the hideous 
snares which beset young men who live on their 
own. 

So, if you please, Francesca, who was nothing if 
not serious, took upon herself to lecture me, as if I 
were the keeper of Vincent Coleridge's conscience. 

" When one thinks,'* she said severely to me one 
afternoon after he had gone out with a heart-broken 
sort of look upon him, " of the harm that girls can do 
to young men, it makes one ashamed if they happen 
to belong to one." 

" That poor boy,'' she went on, as I looked en- 
quiringly up at her, " my heart aches for him. When 
I think how little there is in that red head of 
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yours — 

" I beg your pardon, my dear," chimed in Winifred 
quickly, " there is a whole fortune in it if it is properly 
prospected." 

" When everything fails," I added, " I am going to 
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sit to painters who are in search of naughty ladies with 
innocent expressions." 

** I am surprised at you, Blanche," cried Francesca. 
"You will never marry and settle down while you go 
on in that fashion." 

" My dear," I ^replied, " I shall marry and settle 
down when I meet with another George, but there are 
not many Georges going about. You snapped up this 
one before I had a look in." 

" You worldly little thing !" cried Mrs. George Ad- 
dison in a shocked tone. " Oh, here's mother. I was 
just reading Blanche a lecturette, mother." 

Were you? What has she been doing to offend 
you 

Nothing to offend me; certainly not. But that 
unfortunate boy, Vincent Coleridge- 
Oh," said mother. 
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)rtunate boy, Vincent Coleridge " 

" He has just gone. I think it's very hard upon 
him." 

" Oh, no, dear, it's good for him," said mother, 
easily. " Vincent's manners have improved marvel- 
lously during the last six months. He had quite an 
opinion of himself before that." 

" Yes, if it stops at improving his manners," re- 
turned Francesca, darkly. 

" Well, if it goes on improving his looks that will 
not be a disadvantage, although I admit he is very 
good-looking." 

" Oh, you know what I mean, mother. I don't think 
you ought to encourage Blanche to be such a whole- 
sale flirt." 

*' I never saw Blanche flirting with anybody. I have 
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always considered she is most hard-hearted and judi- 
cious. Vincent is by no means Blanche's great friend. 
He is devoted to me and the greatest of chums with 
Winifred." 

Winifred is engaged." 

Yes, she is; but Vincent knows that. Vincent 
knew that when he first came here, and, of course, if 
he is so foolish as to imagine that he is likely to cut 
out a clever young man like Paul Sylvester, well, that 
is his look-out." 

My eldest sister, who was very dignified and, I am 
afraid, a little unpopular, got up and shook herself 
into angles of uncompromising rectitude. 

I am quite surprised, mother," she said, austerely. 

Yes, I must go, darling. I promised George I would 
fetch him from his club at a quarter to six ; so good- 
bye. I shall see you again in a day or two." 

She gave mother a sort of a peck of a kiss, and 
just touched the side of my head with the edge of her 
cheek. 

" Good-bye, child," she said. " Pray to Heaven you 
do not live to be sorry for yourself one of these days." 

" Most poor women live to be that," said my mother 
in quite a tragic tone. ' "^^ 

Francesca, however, paid no heed, but went in a 
stately fashion out of the room. 

" Dear me," said my mother as the door closed be- 
hind her, "how very seriously dear Francesca does 
take herself ! She used to be lively enough. - 1 sup- 
pose it all comes of marrying such a very solid young 
man as George Addison." 
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" I thought, mother," I remarked, " that you were 
so devotedly attached to George Addison." 

" So I am, dear. Any good mother would think it 
her duty to be attached to a son-in-law who is heir 
to thirty thousand a year." 



CHAPTER VIII 



A DEADLY QUARREL 



No young man, worth his salt, is content to be loved as a sister 
—except by his sisters. 

I HAD a great time that winter. It was a very early 
season, and promised to be a very good one. Parlia- 
ment sat extremely early. Our life became more like 
a whirlwind than anything else. We went everywhere, 
did everything, missing as little as human nature would 
allow; and everywhere we went came Vincent Cole- 
ridge. 

" I do wish," said Winifred to me one evening when 
we had been to two dances and thoroughly enjoyed 
both of them, " that you would give Vincent the 
go-by." 

" Oh, I don't see why I should," I replied. " He 
dances beautifully and he's very good-looking, and it 
would be very dull for me, as you always have Paul 
with you, if I hadn't an attache of my own." 

" Yes, it would," said Winifred ; " I fully agree 
with you. The only thing is you are not going to marry 
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Vincent, and his being everlastingly with us is per- 
haps keeping off others." 

I was sitting on a little low chair close up to our bed- 
room fire. I had taken off my white dress and was 
wrapped up in a warm dressing-gown. 

" Do you think, Win," I asked, " that if a better man 
was worth having he would be kept off? I don't." 

" That's your colossal conceit," said Winifred, with 
^ laugh. " But seriously, I do think it's rather a bad 
thing that you let Vincent be so continually hanging 
around, because it makes people think you are en- 
gaged to him. Of course, if you like him well enough 
to give up everything for his sake, that would be 
another question altogether." 

" I do like Vincent ; I like him immensely. He's 
a dear boy. I don't want to marry him; nothing 
would induce me to marry Vincent. I've told him so." 

" You ought to tell him so more decidedly. It 
would be kinder. Look here, Blanche, take my ad- 
vice. Don't tell him that we are going down to the 
70th Lancers' Ball at Chertsey Camp." 

**0h, why not?" 

•* Because you will find him a nuisance. You will 
find him in the way. Take my advice, child; don't 
do it." 

" But Paul Sylvester is going." 

" Oh, well, Paul is different. I am going to marry 
Paul. If you want to have a good time down there, 
I advise you not to let Vincent know that we've had 
an invitation." 

I reflected for a moment. " Look here, Win," I 
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said ; ^' rm not at all sure that I have not already told 
him/' 

"Dear, how tiresome! Do you think you have?" 

" No, I'll not be sure that I have, but I'll not be 
sure that I haven't. However, I will make a point of 
not alluding to it. All the same, he will see the invi- 
tation in the rack." 

" I never put it in the rack," said Winifred. " I 
told mother to put it at the back of her little bureau, 
so that nobody could see it." 

I felt rather mean during the days which followed, 
because Vincent Coleridge came to the house just as 
usual and arranged his life so as to fit in with ours ex- 
actly as he had done any time during the last six 
months. 

" By the way," he asked one afternoon, " are you 
going to that dance at the Portman Rooms on the 
i8th?" 

No, we're not," I replied. 

I hear it's to be an exceptionally good dance. I'll 
get you tickets if you like." 

" I think not, Vincent, thank you," I said. 

I felt the blood creep shamefully up my cheeks. A 
very awkward silence followed. At last I looked up 
from contemplating the ends of my fingers and saw 
that Vincent was staring steadily at me. 

"What is it?" he asked. 
What is what?" I said, somewhat taken aback. 
Oh, I don't know. What's the ... At least 
... why should you not go to that dance ?" 
Oh, mother doesn't want us to go." 
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. " Doesn't she ? How queer 1 I wonder why. .Tt'.« 
going to be exceptionally smart, you know.' 

"Is it really?" 

" Tm told so ; besides, look at the list of patronesses. 
Will you go if I get you tickets?" 

" I'm afraid I can't, Vincent," I replied. I felt my- 
self fairly driven up in a corner. 

" I believe you've something in the wind," he said, 
looking at me darkly. 

" Oh, no, no ! You mean the dance that Lady 
Grubb is getting up for The Society for the Improve- 
ment of Breed in Cats ?" 
Yes, the Cat Club." 

Yes. Well, mother doesn't want us to go." 
How very extraordinary! I thought Lady Dar- 
lington was rather a friend of Lady Grubb's." 

" Oh, she can't bear her." 

" But I've met her here." 

" Yes, but that's nothing to do with it." 

" No, I suppose not. All the same, I think it's rather 
a pity to do yourself out of a lovely dance for a no 
better reason than that your mother doesn't care about 
one of the patronesses." 

I considered for a moment. Then a bright idea 
occurred to me. 

" Of course, you know, Vincent, Winifred and I 
don't quite go on our own beat. We have to consider 
mother's prejudices sometimes . . . and we're en- 
gaged for that evening," I blurted out. 

"Oh, are you? Where are you going?" 

" Really, Vincent, I'm not in the witness-box." 
I know you're not in the witness-box, but you 
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might tell me where you're going. Surely there's no 
secret about it?" 

" No, there's no secret about it." I determined, let 
Winifred say what she might, that I would continue 
this conversation of subterfuge no longer. 

" We're going to the 70th Lancers' Ball at Chertsey 
Camp." 

" The devil ! . . . I beg your pardon. Are you 
really? Why didn't you tell me? I think it was 
rather mean of you." 

" I didn't happen to tell you. There's no meanness 
about it. I am not obliged to tell you all my engage- 
ments." 

" You are not obliged to," he said, reproachfully, 
" but as we're friends I think you might have done 
so. But perhaps I'm wrong in thinking ... we are 
friends. Perhaps you don't include me in that cate- 
gory." 

" Yes, I do, Vincent, and you know I do," I said, 
rather hurriedly. 

"And yet you are going to a ball and cook up the 
knowledge from me as a dead secret! Oh, Blanche, 
Blanche, it's no use going on like this! Let's bring 
it to an end one way or the other. Will you have 
me, Blanche?" 

Oh, Vincent ... I really can't," I protested. 
Why can't you ? You like me. You like me well 
enough to have me hanging about in season and out 
of season, to be at your beck and call, to almost live 
in my society. Why can't you take me for good and 
all? Hang it all, you know I'm not so badly oflF." 

" No, I know. But, oh, Vincent — I suppose it's 
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impossible — I want to have you for my friend, I'd love 
to have you as a friend, but I don't want to marry you. 
You are not old epough." 

" Oh, well, of course, if you want an old husband 
... if you want an old husband, you'd better marry 
Lord Alaminton. He's old enough," he remarked, 
savagely. 

" Lord Alaminton ! As if I would !" 

" Oh, well, he has the qualification that seems the 
most desirable to you. I should think he's ninety." 

" No, I don't believe he's ninety." 

" Well, he's seventy-nine anyway." 

" No, nor yet sixty-nine." 

" Well, fifty-nine," said Vincent in a very outraged 



voice. 






Our tomcat and another," I quoted. 

" Oh, well, never mind old Alaminton. You 
wouldn't marry him, of course; but the question is, 
will you marry me?" 

Vincent, I really can't." 

Then L shan't come here any more. I'll go round 
and look up some other girl that will not think me 
too young; there are plenty of them around. So I'll 
bid you good-bye, Blanche. Some day perhaps you 
will be sorry that you sent me adrift." 

" Well, of course, if you are going to take it in that 
horrid way," I said in as perky a voice as I could 
muster, " if you are going to take it in that horrid 
way, Vincent, you must do as you please; and if you 
are going to look out for another girl, you won'^t find 
it much loss to have given me up. So good-bye, Vin- 
cent, and I'm sure I wish you good luck." 
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"And I on my side," said he in an awful voice. " I 
wish that you may speedily find a nice old husband and 
so put yourself out of the way of tempting poor devils 
like me. Nobody knows the harm a girl can do/' he 
added, darkly. 

I almost jumped at the repetition of Francesca's 
words. 

I have not done you any harm." 
Have you not? That remains to be seen. How- 
ever, as you evidently want to be rid of me and I'm 
in your road, it's much better that we should bring 
our . . . one-sided friendship to an end. I have no 
fancy for being any woman's tame cat. I have waited 
patiently enough because I thought you were young. 
I thought perhaps you didn't know your own mind; 
that I would give you time to learn your own heart; 
but it's not my line to stick about doorways and hang 
about corners and be the dog licking up the crumbs 
from the rich man's table. So good-bye, Blanche 
Darlington; good-bye." 

" Good-bye," I said; " good luck." 

He shut the door with a bang. I heard his foot- 
steps go down the little narrow stairs . . . there was 
a paiise . . . then the front door shut with another 
bang. He had gone! I had brought our friendship 
to an end indeed. I had cut ever3rthing adrift as com- 
pletely as either of my sisters could wish. I had sent 
my friend out into the cold world to meet his fate. 

I sat there like a petrified girl for half an hour or 
so, and then I heard a rat-tat at the door below, and 
immediately afterwards Winifred's voice in the hall. 
There were other voices as well as hers, and I jumped 
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up from my chair and bolted out of the room, just 
escaping the newcomers as they ascended the stairs. 

As I shut my bedroom door, the full desolation of 
the situation presented itself to me. I had done with 
Vincent Coleridge for ever. I knew that I should never 
take him back again, because . . . well, because, al- 
though I loved him as a brother, I felt that I could never 
love him quite as a husband. And besides, to be Mrs. 
Vincent Coleridge with a creditable position among 
dowdy county people, oh, well, I didn't see it. I 
knew that Vincent would never consent to let his prop- 
erty and live in London. I knew that he would never 
consent to sell or to really make away with his position 
in his county; and the prospect of burying myself two 
hundred miles from London in a rambling old house 
that gave me the shudders to look at its photographs, 
with a dance once in a blue moon, and Vincent as the 
guiding star of my life, — oh, it was appalling! And 
yet I had lost my friend. I had lost my pet partner, 
my chum, my white slave! 

The prospect of the next few weeks without Vin- 
cent was more appalling than the prospect of married 
life with Vincent had been; and I collapsed somehow 
on to my bed, where I lay sobbing as if my heart would 
break. I was still lying there crying bitterly when 
Winifred came to look for me. 

Are you here, Blanche?" she exclaimed. 

Go away," I said in a choking voice. 

What's the matter? What has happened? Do 
tell me. Oh, my dear sister !" she cried. 
I sat up and dried my eyes fiercely. 
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" My poor child, what has happened ?" she en- 
quired. 

" I've done it, Win ; Fve done it. I've done it this 
time." 

" What have you done ?" 

" I've quarrelled with Vincent for good and all. 
It's all over between us. I'm so miserable." 

" But you don't mean to say that you really care 
for him, you really love him?" 

" Oh, I don't know ; I believe I do. No, I don't — 
not that way. But he said such hard things. He 
found out about the ball. It will be horrid without 
him. He's gone to try to find another woman that 
will marry him and go and live in his musty, fusty old 
manor, be contented with his nasty county people. 
And I shall have to go round with you and Paul, with- 
out a partner, without anybody to take me to supper. 
I wish I were dead. Yes, I do. It's no use your 
looking at me like that. I wish I were dead. I don't 
love Vincent a bit, but I wish I were dead all the 
same/' 



CHAPTER IX 

TRELAWNY 

What a true saying it is that there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it ! 

Winifred was very judicious with me. " Look 
here," she said, " don't upset yourself. It's bad enough 
to have parted in a quarrel. I think it a bit incon- 
siderate of Vincent to have taken it quite that way. 
But don't cry any more. I know exactly what you 
feel, and I am afraid you will miss him very much 
for a few days. But do bathe your eyes and come 
down. I can make the excuse of your having a slight 
headache." 

She went to the washstand and poured out some cold 
water into the basin. 

" Come here ; bathe your eyes in this water. It*s 
awfully cold, but it will take away the redness. That's 
it. Now a little of this rose-water. Let me just 
touch your hair." 

Whom have you downstairs ?" I asked. 
Oh, Miriam Fane with her brother and a very 
smart man, — 3, Captain Trelawny. Don't lose your 
heart to him; he's very handsome." 

" Is mother down there ?" 

" No, she's not ; but I expect she will be in any 
minute now." 

I allowed Winifred to cajole and coax me down into 
the drawing-room. I said my head was better. It 
72 
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was; though my heart felt like a lump of lead in my 
bosom. 

" Oh, please don't pity me too much," I said when 
Captain Trelawny took my hand and held it protec- 
tively, as if by so doing he could charm away the pain 
of my headache. " I am not really so very much to 
be pitied. I was lying on my bed. A little rest does 
great things with a headache." 

" Let me give you a cup of tea, Blanche," said Wini- 
fred. 

I have always believed in the truth of old sayings. 
I began to do so when I was very young, and I had 
ample proof that afternoon of the wisdom of the adage 
which says, " God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." 

Captain Trelawny proved a very good substitute for 
the departed Vincent. He was the kind of man who 
flirts from several causes. I don't suppose that he 
particularly admired me, or that under any circum- 
stances his heart would ever have taken precedence of 
his head. But he in a way elbowed me into the most 
secluded corner of the drawing-room, and sitting down, 
with his shoulder turned to the others, devoted him- 
self exclusively to me. Apparently he didn't find me 
as stupid as an owl. He asked me in the course of 
our chat whether by any chance I happened to be going 
to the 70th Lancers' Ball at Chertsey Camp. I told 
him that I was. 

" Would you think me very presuming," he asked in 
a tone of the utmost deference, " if I were to make hay 
while the sun shines and secure some dances now?" 

I laughed outright. " How do you know that I can 
dance?" I said. 
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" Well, I don't know, but I am willing to take the 
risk of it," was his prompt reply. " Well, Miss 
Blanche, shall we say . . . the first waltz and . . . 
perhaps . . . the third? I suppose," looking at me 
half doubtfully, "that . . . you would not ... I 
suppose . . . that you would hardly care ... or per- 
haps . . . for other reasons . . . Do you know many 
of the 70th men?" 

" No," I said, " I don't. I only know Major Fitz- 
harding." 

" Oh, he's a marked man, is Fitz. You know it's 
my regiment, don't you ?" 

" No," I said, " I had not the least idea of it. But 
what were you hesitating about just now ? What were 
you about to say? What did you want to say?" 

" Well, I was going to suggest . . . but, really, it's 
most impertinent of me, of course. I was going to 
suggest that we made an engagement for every other 
dance, eh?" 

I stole a look at him under my eye-lashes. The 
man was quite serious. 

" I think," I said, demurely, " that my mother would 
have a fit." 

" Oh, is she that kind of mother ?" 

" No, she's not. She's a very charming, handsome, 
and delightful mother, but at the same time she would 
hate me to do anything conspicuous." 

" Oh, she would not mind my dancing every dance 
with you if I wanted to ?" 

" Not so far as you are concerned, only it would 
make me look conspicuous; for no other reason." 
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And then I gave a bit of a giggle and said " Pray don't 
flatter yourself." 

He was too great a flirt to be offended. " Of 
course," he said in a killing voice, " we must bow to 
the prejudices of mothers. Shall we say every third 
waltz. Miss Blanche?" 

I believe that eventually we did make some such 
arrangement; and, having elicited from me exactly 
what engagements we had for the next few evenings, 
Captain Trelawny, after a little chat to mother, de- 
parted with a very self-satisfied air. 

" Who is that very handsome man, Winifred ?" said 
my mother. 

" Well, I don't know, mother. Miriam Fane brought 
him this afternoon. She seems to know him very 
well, too well, I should say, to have any glamour about 
him. She told me that as I was engaged and as 
Blanche was the hardest-hearted little wretch in all 
London, she could very safely introduce Captain Tre- 
lawny into the household. 

" I took it," Winifred went on, " that he was a flirt 
of sorts." 

" I should take it," said my mother, " that he was 
a detrimental of sorts. Well, you two are safe 
enough." 

It was one of my mother's rules of life that she never 
took the social mask from off her handsome face. 
Looking back from now, I know that her great friend- 
ship for Mrs. Addison was really but a means to an end. 
I don't believe that she cared two straws for the Addi->. 
son family, but they were very rich, they had a good, 
solid, well-meaning son, who would be the heir to all 
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their wealth; and she had a sharp-tempered, rather 
plain daughter whom she wished to make a good es- 
tablishment. 

Therefore when we went down to the cottage de- 
spised of the American lady, mother never said, " I 
have taken that cottage; it will be a very good thing 
if we can bring about a match between George Addison 
and Francesca." Oh, no! She only gushed in a dig- 
nified kind of way about the charms of the dear Addi- 
son family, and when the great event did at last come 
off, she never said what a blessing it would be to get 
rid of Francesca, who was really a thorn in the flesh 
to most of us, but only declared, with almost the tears 
in her eyes, that George was so good and sweet and 
dear, that he would be an ideal husband for Francesca ; 
and that for her part Francesca had been such a good 
daughter that she was perfectly certain she would make 
an admirable and excellent wife. 

I have often thought since how very clever it was 
of mother to live in the purple of pretence, as it were. 
So many people make the mistake of wearing the pur- 
ple for only a few minutes at a time. They are weak 
enough to get tired, to want to lay by the panoply of 
virtue, of sweetness, of contentment, or some other 
quality which is essential to assume for certain pur- 
poses. J 

We met Captain Trelawny that evening at a dance 
that we went to in Hyde Park Square. It was a Jew- 
ish house, very well arranged for that kind of enter- 
tainment. I saw him as soon as we reached the top 
of the staircase. He greeted us all with the air of 
an old friend, took me protectively under his wing, 
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and told me that he had already tried the floor, which 
was extremely good. 

" How very charming you look to-night !" he said, 
casting an admiring eye over my white frock. 

" Oh," I replied, " you don't know how charming I 
can look on occasion. You see this is the first time we 
have met in the evening. This afternoon I had a head- 
ache." 

He put his hand round my waist and drew me into 
the dance. The band, somewhere in the conservatory, 
was playing a delicious, luxurious, dreamy German 
waltz. The floor was beautifully slippery, and only 
half-a-dozen couples were swinging smoothly round 
to the entrancing strains of music. 

"And what gave you a headache this afternoon?" 
he asked. He had a very soft, I might say luxurious, 
voice. Somehow I felt impelled to tell him the truth. 

" I had been cr3ring," I said, quite abruptly. The 
hand at the back of my waist pressed me a trifle more 
closely. 

"Crying?" he repeated incredulously. " You don't 
mean to say that anybody on the face of the earth was 
brutal enough to make you cry?" 

" Tra afraid so." 

" It was a woman, of course." 

"No, it wasn't; it was a man." 

"A man? He made you cry, and* you call him a 
man? By Jove, I'd like to kick him." 

" Well, that's as may be," I said, half carelessly. 

He brought me to a standstill then, just at the en- 
trance to the conservatory, at the other end of which 
the band was playing. 
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" I hate to dance the last steps of a waltz," he said. 
** Let's sit here and rest for five minutes. So, some 
fellow made you cry, did he? What a brute he must 
ber 

" Oh, no, he isn't a brute at all. I believe I was 
very, very unkind to him." 
"Not really?" 
" Well, I believe I was." 
"What did you do?" 

I looked up at him : " You know it's no business of 
yours." 

No, I know it isn't, but I should like to know." 
Well, I ... I ... I never told him that I was 
going to the 70th Lancers' Ball, and he was very much 
hurt about it." 

Then you are engaged to him?" 

Oh, no; he was a pal of mine, — sl great pal of 
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Ah! Is he here to-night?" 

" I don't know." 

" Are you parted for ever ?" 

" I believe so." 

" And you like him ?" He was leaning forward 
with his elbows on his knees, playing with the buttons 
on his gloves. 

" Yes, I like him as a friend, as a pal. He was a 
lovely dancer and ... I'd rather not talk about it, 
Captain Trelawny." 

" Very well, we won't talk about it. What shall 
we talk about ? Those plants over there in that corner 
or the flowers, or what horse has got the best chance 
for the Derby ? By the bye, what was his name ?" 
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"Of the horse that has the best chance for the 
Derby?" 

" No, that chap who . . . you know, the fellow 
you quarrelled with this afternoon. I say. Miss 
Blanche, were you really very much cut up?" 

" Yes, I was rather cut up," I replied. " When 
you've been friends with someone, even if you don't 
want to, — ^at least I mean . . . but perhaps I ought 
not to have said that." 

" No, you ought not ; but that doesn't matter. 
When you've been great friends, even if you don't 
want to go any further, you're very sorry to lose your 
friend, that's what you wanted to say, isn't it?" 

"And, of course, it was rather sudden. I never 
thought of his quarrelling over a little thing like that, 
but still it does not matter. I think I had better not 
sit here any longer." 

" Don't you? I think it's rather nice here," he re- 
turned. " Of course, it is absolutely rapturous for me 
to be here with the belle of the London season. But, 
apart from that, this is really the most comfortable 
place in the house; it is cool and not too glaring. 
Still, if you think I had better take you back, of course 
I will." 

I did really think he had better take me back, but 
somehow I made no particular effort to leave the con- 
servatory. And so begun a friendship in which Cap- 
tain Trelawny entirely took the place of Vincent Cole- 
ridge. 

I saw poor Vincent during the next few days several 
times, glowering darkly at me from distant corners or 
devoting himself aggressively to girls whom he knew 
I particularly disliked. 
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I have often thought since how lucky it was for me 
that I was not an impressionable girl. I really was 
just about as hard-hearted as a bit of marble. I was 
very proud of having the handsome lancer always at 
my side or else at my heels. I used him for all he was 
worth. I played exactly the same game that he did, 
and my heart was no more touched than his was. 

" I can't think," he said to me the night before we 
were going down to Chertsey Camp for the 70th Lan- 
cers' Ball, '" I can't think how that chap Coleridge — 
oh, yes, of course I found out who he was — could 
have been such an ass as to quarrel with you. What 
a chum you a;"e! Don't think me rude, don't think 
me presuming, but, by Jove, you do it so well ! Flirt- 
ing with you is not an amusement : it's a fine art." 



CHAPTER X 



THE GRINDER 



Many people fail to see the vast difference there is between a 
woman-hater and a man who never wastes himself in flirtations. 

My mother did not go to Chertsey Camp with us. 
Winifred and I went to stay with the wife of an officer 
on the staff, who lived in a very smart hut, which was 
quite one of the best in the whole camp. Paul Sylves- 
ter went down as the guest of Major Fitzharding, who 
offered to give him a shake-down in his quarters for the 
rest of the night after the ball. 
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We three went down together, arriving at Mrs. Pau- 
lyn's queer little domicile about five o'clock. She had 
a sort of a tea-party to meet us ; that is to say, between 
five and half-past six about thirty men of sorts came 
in and had a cup of tea. They were all soldiers, of 
course, — one or two men of the regiment that was 
giving the ball, some very smart staff officers, a few 
grabbles, and a couple of gunners. Captain Trelawny 
of course was there the whole time. 

" Take my advice," said he, when one of his brother 
officers had secured my first vacant dance, " and don't 
give away all your dances before you get there. There's 
no greater nuisance for a lady than to feel that she has 
booked herself entirely in advance. I would make a 
nile of never doing it if I were you." 

" I thought," I said, very seriously, " that you had 
asked me for all my waltzes." 

" Well, I did, yes ; but, then, you see, I'm not quite 
like a man whom you have never seen before. You 
and I are old friends now, and it's rather different, 
isn't it?" 

" Yes, we're quite old friends, that's true," I said. 
" But you know. Captain Trelawny, I had known you 
only about five minutes when you first wanted me to 
make that arrangement about my waltzes." 

" You told me that your mother would have a fit," 
he said, ignoring my effort at memory, " when all the 
time you knew perfectly well that your mother was not 
coming down here at all, and that you were going to 
the dance with Mrs. Paul)m. 

" By the bye," he added, in an undertone, " I saw by 
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the list this morning that your friend, Mr. Vincent 
G>leridge, has got an invitatibn." 

f* I wish Mr. Vincent Coleridge would go away and 
lOwSe himself," I replied. I had quite got over the loss 
of Vincent, thanks entirely to Captain Trelawny. 

" Well, well," said the big lancer, smoothly, " he 
will go away by and by and lose himself on the wide 
sea of matrimony. Believe me, there's no better way 
of getting rid of a cast-off. You know how matri- 
mony does for most people, particularly young men." 

" Why not for young women ?" 

" Well, it does for them too, but it does for them 
in a different way. It increases their importance and 
magnifies their power in every possible direction, ex- 
cept in the direction of the heart. But with a man, 
and more particularly a young man, matrimony seems 
to squinch everything. It dulls their importance, it 
practically ends their career. With them it is really 
the end of the story. I am always very sorry for 
young men who get married," he added, reflectively. . 

" I suppose you don't know who has asked him?" 
I enquired. 

" No, I don't ; and as I have the honour of knowing 
you fairly intimately, I don't care to make myself con- 
spicuous by enquiring. Perhaps, Miss Blanche, you 
will make it up to-night," he added. 

" Oh, not at all unlikely. I hate quarrelling with 
my friends, as I told you." 

But all the same I had got over the Vincent Cole- 
ridge episode, and I had not the smallest intention of 
ever taking Vincent on again as my best man. To be 
perfect, one's best man must not be troubled with any 
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serious intentions. He must play the game as a game, 
not as a matter of life and death. Then he remains 
no longer one's best man, but becomes either one's 
destiny or a boy. I had still a sufficiently tender mem- 
ory of Vincent Coleridge to wish — indeed, to make 
sure — that he was neither the one nor the other to 
me. 

By a little after half-past six Mrs. Paulyn had turned 
out all her callers. 

" Oh, you must go," she said to the last couple of 
men, who in vain represented that they had only been 
there about a quarter of an hour ; " you must go be- 
cause we have to dress for a ball to-night, and my 
young ladies have to dress in a strange room, and 
probably all their things at this moment are at sixes and 
sevens, and they must have time to make a ravishing 
toilet to do full justice to your grand ball. By the bye, 
where's the Grinder? I've not seen the Grinder for 
three days." 

'* Oh, the Grinder is very busy this afternoon, Mrs. 
Paulyn," said the younger of the two men. " He's 
got an industrious fit on. He's extremely busy devel- 
oping caricatures." 

" Caricatures ? You don't say so ! Is it the colonel 
agam ? 

" No, I believe it isn't the colonel this time. It's 
a dead secret. Shouldn't wonder if it's your hus- 
band." 

" Well, the Grinder knows the penalty of carica- 
turing my husband," cried Mrs. Paulyn. " I think 
it's extremely remiss of him not to have come to see 
me. I sent up a note last evening." 
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" I'll tell him, I'll make a point of telling him," cried 
first one and then the other. 

"And now you really must go," said Mrs. Paulyn, 
" because, as I told you, our toilets are matters of great 
importance." 

" There ! They're all gone at last !" she exclaimed, 
as the outer door closed for the last time. " Now you 
two will be able to get away to your room. Blanche, 
my dear, I advise you to have half-an-hour's rest be- 
fore you attempt to dress." 

I didn't tell Mrs. Paulyn, but I don't mind confess- 
ing to my reader that I took a good deal more than half- 
an-hour's rest before I dressed that evening. I never 
spend very much time over my toilet. You see my 
hair is of that bright and feathery kind which can be 
combed out and twisted up in five minutes. I wore it 
in half-a-dozen coils at the back of my head, — it framed 
my face like a halo, and having stuck in three or four 
solid pins, a few pinches and pats were enough to put 
the whole affair into place. It's a great pull when a 
girl in society has hair of that kind. I have always 
been inexpressibly thankful for mine. 

I had such a pretty dress that night, — white with a 
gleam of pink here and there, a delicate shell pink that 
was veiled in crystal-bespangled tulle. 

Colonel Paulyn, when I made my appearance in the 
little dining-room, affected to be overcome by the 
beauty of my presence. 

"Are you going to slay all hearts to-night. Miss 
Blanche ?" he enquired. 

I hope so," I replied, cheerfully. 

I think, Meg," he remarked, turning to his wife. 
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" that Miss Blanche ought pretty well to do for the 
Grinder's peace of mind before this night is out." 

" I shall be surprised at nothing that comes of this 
toilet/' said Mrs. Pauljm. 

" Not even the Grinder?'' 

" No, not even the Grinder. I have never looked 
upon the Grinder as invulnerable, as you very well 
know, Dick. They call him a woman-hater, but he's 
too civil to me for me to call him anything of the 
kind." 

At a quarter-past ten the carriage came round to 
the door. It was a single-horse brougham, very wide 
and comfortable, but would not possibly hold more 
than two at a time. Colonel and Mrs. Paulyn went 
first, and the carriage came immediately back for us, 
so that we joined her in the cloak-room. 

"So much more comfortable than having a stuffy 
cab," she said, rather disdainfully. 

The ball was given in the great town-hall, which, as 
everybody knows, is half a mile from the Chertsey 
Camp. The great hall, the staircase, and the ball-room 
above were all profusely decorated with tall palms, 
shrubs, and flowers, with flags and trophies of weapons. 
After London ball-rooms it seemed like fairyland. 
There was so much space, there were so many lights, 
so much radiance, and such vast quantities of dia- 
monds. 

I had scarcely passed the double row of officers 
standing to receive their gaests at the great entrance 
to the ball-room when Captain Trelawny came to claim 
me for the first dance. 

" Now," he said, " you will find out what a perfect 
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floor is like. A perfect floor, a perfect band, and a per- 
fectly matched couple ; upon my word, it comes nearer 
to one's idea of heaven than anything else I can think 
of!" 

He was really quite right. Our steps suited each 
other to perfection. The floor was perfect, and so was 
the music. I felt almost a qualm of regret that I had 
been sufficiently hard-hearted to deny him the full 
measure of dances for which he had so eloquently 
pleaded. Of course, it was but a passing thought. I 
was not at all the kind of girl who would wish to make 
herself so conspicuous as to dance a whole evening 
with one man. 

I troubled my chaperon very little during the next 
half-dozen dances. It was just as well, for she was 
herself sufficiently young to dance quite as much as 
we did. 

" Look here, Blanche," she said to me after we en- 
tered the ball-room, " I'll put my bouquet on this 
chair; you and Winifred take possession of these two, 
and we'll come back here after every dance, so that I 
shall seem to be chaperoning you." 

All the same we barely saw each other until four 
or five dances had gone by, although I dutifully re- 
turned between each dance to the corner where the 
three bouquets werjs reposing in state. 

'* Blanche," said Mrs. Paulyn to me when I had al- 
ready danced three times with Captain Trelawny, " do 
try to come back immediately the next dance ends. 
Captain Trelawny, be sure that you bring her back. 
Don't take her to refreshments or anything of that 
kind. Bring her straight here." 
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" I will, Mrs. Paulyn. But what's the neces- 
sity?" 

" The necessity is really, really important," said she 
in a most serious tone of voice. " Would you beliieve 
it, the Grinder has asked to be introduced to her !" 
Ye gods and little fishes ! You don't say so !" 
I do say so. I could scarcely believe my ears when 
he lounged up to me and said, ' Who's the young lady 
with the wonderful hair ?' ' Perhaps you mean Miss 
Darlington,' I said. * I don't know. She's got a white 
dress on, with touches of pink here and there, and 
things that flash.' ' Yes, that's the younger Miss Dar- 
lington,' I said in the most aggravatingly uninform- 
ing way. ' Who is she ?' he asked. * Oh, you re- 
member Sir Edward Darlington of the Colonial Office.' 
' What ! the Johnny who knew so much about South 
Africa ?' I said, * Yes, the same. She's his youngest 
daughter. She's staying with me; and, if you had 
come in this afternoon to tea, as I asked you, you would 
have met her.' * Well, I can meet her to-night, can't 
I ?' he said in the most brusque manner. * Oh, yes ; 
but if you want to dance with her, I'm afraid you will 
have to wait a long time, because you see she's been 
almost eaten alive since she came into the room.' 
* Well, I'll risk that,' he replied ; * and, if you please, 
Mrs. Paulyn, I should very much like to be introduced 
to the young lady. Shall I come after the next dance ? 
I am fixed up for this.' * Very well, after the next 
dance.' And so, Blanche, dear, be sure you come back 
to this corner the moment the dance is over. Now, 
Captain Trelawny, I trust you." 

" My dear Mrs. Paulyn, much as I adore and much 
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as I admire Miss Blanche, I would give an3rthing to 
see the subjugation of the Grinder." 

True to his word, Captain Trelawny took me back 
at the very moment that the dance came to an end to 
our appointed corner. Mrs. Paulyn was already there, 
and beside her a very tall young man, whom as I ap- 
proached she drew forward. 

" Blanche dear, let me introduce Lord Grindlebury 
to you." 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SUBJUGATION OF THE GRINDER 

Attraction of men and women to each other is the most curious 
thing in the world. 

I VERY soon found that Lord Grindlebury was a 
young man who never wasted his words. 

"How d'ye do?'* he said. "Got any dances to 
spare ?" 

" Not very many, Vm afraid," I replied. " I've 
got a quadrille, No. 8." 

" A quadrille," he repeated. " Oh . . . well . . . 
it doesn't seem worth while to begin on that. We might 
sit it out, don't you think ? Can't think what they have 
quadrilles for. I told the Ball Committee that I 
thought it was a mistake, and that they had far better 
^o away with ever)rthing but waltzes and the Washing- 
ton Post. A good dance that, eh? don't you think, 
Miss Darlington?" 
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I told him that I thought the Washington Post was 
rather fine. " Why didn't they do away with the qua- 
drilles?" I enquired. 

" Oh, they said they must have some consideration 
for the field officers. But I think quadrilles are useful 
for sitting out. Then No. 8. Can I put my name on 
your card?" 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask whether he 
thought I should do it, but I choked down the sharp 
remark and simply let him take my card out of my 
hand. 

" Oh, I say now," was his observation as he rapidly 
scanned the list of names, " Trelawny's collared about 
half your dances." 

" Look here, Trelawny," he added, with a vigorous 
nudge to my last partner, who was talking to Mrs. 
Paulyn, " you might give up one or two of your dances 
with Miss Darlington." 

" Not at all," said Captain Trelawny, promptly. 

" Well, I don't consider it looks well for a member 
of the Ball Committee to be dancing with one lady the 
whole evenings and it doesn't give other fellows a 
look-in. Come now, Miss Darlington would like you 
to release her, wouldn't you, Miss Darlington?" 

" Oh, I don't know. I think it's rather mean to go 
back on a bargain." 

" Miss Darlington isn't sure you can dance, old 
chap," said Captain Trelawny in a tone of much amuse- 
ment, " but if she wishes to be released, I can only say 
that a lady's will is always my law. Pray consider 
my dances at your disposal. Miss Darlington." 

Eventually we arranged that I should give Lord 
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Grindlebury the second waltz which I had already 
promised to Captain Trelawny. This, with a couple 
of squares and two other dances which still remained 
unclaimed upon my card, brought Lord Grindlebury's 
name into very respectable prominence on my list. 

" The dance after this, then," he said, as he returned 
me my card. 

" Yes, yes, the dance after this, — the quadrille, and 
we will dance it." 

" Oh, no, we won't," was his instant reply. 

He moved away without any further courtesy or at- 
, t^mpt at pretty speech. 

" Now, mind you," said Captain Trelawny, as he 
offered me his arm, with a suggestion about an ice, 
" that I would not have given up that dance for any 
other purpose in the world than to see the subjugation 
of the Grinder. The Grinder, I must tell you, is a 
young man who is the despair of every mother in every 
garrison in which we are quartered. He is the twenty- 
third Earl of Grindlebury, an enthusiastic soldier; very 
well off, — even for an earl, — and the most hardened 
bachelor in existence. Believe me, you are the first 
young lady to whom I've ever heard him ask to be in- 
troduced. Oh, here he comes back again." 

" I say. Miss Darlington," said Lord Grindlebury, 
loafing up to us, *' have you promised supper?" 

" No, I haven't." 

" Then . . . I'll take you in to supper." 

I had always been told from my earliest youth that 
the best manners are those of people who make a rule 
of suiting them to their company. I, therefore, an- 
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swered Lord Grindlebury in precisely the same tone 
as he had adopted to me. 

" All right; I don't mind," I said. 

Captain Trelawny chuckled. " Keep it up, Miss 
Blanche ; keep it up," he whispered, " and the over- 
throw of the Grinder is complete." 

" I don't know that I particularly want to overthrow 
the Grinder," I remarked a little tartly. 

" Don't you? Then, all I can say is you are not a 
human girl. You would if you knew as much about 
him as I do. Good old Grinder, what sport he's giving 
us to-night !" 

From the curious eyes which watched me as I moved 
about the room it was very evident that I was the most 
marked person in all that large assembly during the 
rest of the evening. I kept hearing scraps of conver- 
sation concerning myself and the noble Earl, who was 
the cause of all the sensation. 

" He asked to be introduced to her. Indeed he did. 
Mrs! Paulyn told me so." " She's very pretty," I 
heard somebody else say. " Oh, yes, but the Grinder 
has seen pretty women before. By Jove, he's had 'em 
thrown at his head !" " Think of the Grinder being 
taken and done for!" was another reynark which I 
heard passed. " I've not seen the girl yet, but they 
say she's a regular beauty." 

I saw Mrs. Paulyn go across the room on purpose 
to break the news to my sister, and I saw Winifred, 
who, between ourselves, never had much opinion of 
my brains, give an incredulous laugh and turn and 
look with considerable curiosity towards me. 

I don't think that I should have troubled to be so 
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civil to Lord Grindlebury if it had not been that every- 
body seemed to think his having asked to be introduced 
to me was such a wonderful thing. As it was, I played 
up to him to the very best of my power. 

I found immediately that there was nothing the mat- 
ter with his dancing. He was as good a partner as I 
had ever come across, and that, mind you, was saying 
a good deal ; for the belle of a London season has, if 
she is fond of dancing, a very fair opportunity of be- 
coming a judge of such matters. 

During the quadrille and the waltz which he had 
wrested from Captain Trelawny Lord Grindlebury 
continued to talk in exactly the same jerky, almost 
brutal, style in which he had begun. But when we 
were seated at the supper-table with the prospect of at 
least half an hour without any interruption, his tongue 
became somewhat loosened and the brusqueness of his 
manner a little softened. 

" Have some more of this mayonnaise, Miss Dar- 
lington; it's very good," he said, stretching out a long 
arm for a dish of lobster mayonnaise that was reposing 
at a little distance along the flower-decked table. 
" They say it's indigestible. Don't you believe it. It 
never gave me indigestion in my life." 

" Oh, I eat what I want," I replied, airily. " I 
am thankful to say that matters of digestion never 
trouble me." 

" That's good." He turned and looked at me ad- 
miringly. 

" I assure you I danced with a young lady to-night — 
because I could not get out of it, you know — ^who told 
me she would not have an ice because it would bring 
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her out all over spots! I entreated her to eat an ice. 
I'd have given anything to see her come out all over 
spots. But she was obstinate. She said her mother 
would be angry. Then you don't come out all over 
spots when you eat ices?" 

" I?" I cried, " good gracious, no! I eat ices every 
night when I'm at a dance, of course. It's part of the 
show." 

He planted his elbow firmly on the table and re- 
garded me with frank and open, if somewhat brutal, 
admiration. 

" I should not think you did," he remarked. '' Now, 
you are just the sort of girl a man likes to meet." 

" Really? By all accounts you do not like to meet 
any sort of girl." 

" I ? Yes, I'm very fond of girls. I'm awfully fond 
of women ; I think they're ripping. But not the sort of 
girl one meets about a garrison town; I don't care 
about them. They're so peculiar." 

" How are they peculiar ?" I asked, with intense in- 
terest. " I never lived in a garrison town. I've never 
even stayed in a garrison town. What do they do?" 

" Well, that's just it. They do everything they 
ought not to do, and they don't do anything they ought 
to. They mostly can't ride or drive or skate or any- 
thing, and they're awful duffers at tennis, and they 
expect you to go to a tea-party every day, and — oh, 
well, they're out of a man's line, don't you know." 

" Perhaps you are out of their line. Lord Grindle- 
bury," I said, with a laugh. 

" I wish I were," he replied, gloomily, " It's the 
one drawback to life in the service. I assure you, Miss 
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Darlington, that is the absolute truth. I am awfully 
fond of my profession, and I should be as happy as the 
day is long if it were not for garrison town society." 

" I am thinking seriously," he went on, '* of getting 
married. Shouldn't you think if I was to get married 
that I should be relieved from the horrors of garrison 
town society?" 

" I can't say, I'm sure. Perhaps your wife would 
object to remaining in the regiment. I should think, 
if she had any sense, she'd want you to go into the 
Guards." 

" Yes, I have thought of that. But then, you know, 
it isn't really soldiering in the Guards." 

"Oh, isn't it?" 

" Not a bit of it. You think a wife wouldn't Hke 
remaining in a marching regiment?" 

" Well, I don't know ; she might not. But in any 
case, if she did, she could hardly keep herself out of 
society altogether. She would have to know a great 
many people wherever you went." 

" Yes, so she would. But then she'd only have to 
know the best. I should like it well enough if I could 
pick and choose, — I do pick and choose, of course, — 
but it's difficult for a bachelor, I can tell you it's very 
difficult." 

" I am sure I don't know. Lord Grindlebury," I 
said, quietly. " I am not a bachelor, I am not in a 
marching regiment, I never lived in a garrison town; 
so that it's no use my trying to advise you on the sub^ 
ject. The only advice I can think of is to say, go 
into the Guards." 
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A waiter at this, moment came and took away my 
plate, putting a clean one in front of me. 

" Do try some of that truffled chicken," said Lord 
Grindlebury ; " I assure you it's excellent. Bring 
another bottle of champagne," he added, turning to 
the waiter. 

I did try the truffled chicken. It was excellent. 

" I say," said Lord Grindlebury after a few minutes, 
" whom are you dancing with after this ?" 

" I really don't know." 

" Look at your card and see." 

" Oh, I don't think it's any good. I'm engaged to 
some man, and you've had quite enough dances for 
to-night. It doesn't do f6r the Host to make himself 
so conspicuous," I said, coolly. " It looks bad." 

" You might look," he pleaded ; " because if it's 
Trelawny ..." 

" I don't think it's Captain Trelawny; and even if 
it is, I'd rather not ask him to give up another dance. 
He's been good enough as it is." 

" Oh, I say, come now." 

" I am afraid. Lord Grindlebury," I said, looking 
straight up at him, " that garrison town society has 
utterly spoiled you. There's so much of the centurion 
about you. Go here ! Do this ! Get the other ! After 
all, a bargain is a bargain, and when one gives a dance 
away one ought not to try to draw back and change 
one's mind." 

I suppose that means that you don't want to ?" 
Oh, no, it isn't that. You dance beautifully, beau- 
tifully ; but you should have come up to tea this after- 
noon as Mrs, Paulyn asked you. Then you would 
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have had a better chance of getting more dances. You 
know I never did believe in the parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard, or those that work twelve hours being 
no better off in the end than those who work but one. 
It isn't practicable." 

" Well," he said, shrugging his shoulders, " if I had 
known you were at Mrs. Paulyn's I would have gone 
like a shot ; but the last ball we gave Mrs. Paulyn had 
a young lady from London. I assure you. Miss Dar- 
lington, her only claim to distinction of any kind was 
that she wore silk under-garments. She was an awful 
stick. She could not dance, she had a cracked voice, 
and there was something queer about her eyes; but 
she was hawked around and made no end of, all on 
the assertion that her under-garments were made of 
silk. I thought perhaps she might be here this year — 
well, no, I knew she herself wasn't there because Mrs. 
Paulyn told me she wasn't. Mrs. Paulyn is very in- 
judicious, awfully injudicious. She tells you things 
about her visitors that either attract you too much or 
don't attract you at all. She told me about you that 
I had better come in to tea, because she had a girl 
coming to stay with her with a head like a sunflower ! 
I didn't know what she meant, and I knew if I went 
that it would mean committing myself to at least one 
dance or else seeming to be quite repellent and rude. 
I had no idea that it was you or anything like you. 
How long are you going to stay with Mrs. Paulyn? 
If I give a tea in my quarters to-morrow, will you 
come ?" 



CHAPTER XII 

A LITTLE TEA IN QUARTERS 
Very self-reliant people have a stfange charm for most of us. 

We stayed a whole week with Mrs. Paulyn. We 
had a great many engagements in London, but my sis- 
ter would not hear of our going back on their account. 

" No," she said decidedly when I urged that we had 
faithfully promised to go to tea here, to this concert or 
to that dance; "no, we are enjoying ourselves very 
much here, and a few days of country air will be ex- 
tremely good for both of us. Besides, we are enjoying 
ourselves, — at least I know I am." 

I was enjoying myself, nobody more so, and I didn't 
talk again of going back to London, although I pre- 
tended that I was afraid mother would expect us back. 
Most of anything I was enjoying the subjugation of 
the Grinder. I believe that Mrs. Paulyn's hut had 
never been so surrounded with men of all sorts and 
conditions as it was during that week that Winifred 
and I remained as her guests. It seemed as if half the 
men in the garrison looked in at one time or another 
to see how the love-affair of the Grinder was getting 
on; And the Grinder himself was so wonderfully 
blind ! I believe that he didn't care two pins what any 
other living being thought about him excepting him- 
self. He was without exception the most self-centred 
young man I had ever met with. Not conceited, not 
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in the very smallest degree ; but self-centred. To him 
Lord Grindlebury was the centre of the universe, the 
axis upon which everything connected with Lord 
Grindlebury turned. I never met anybody more sim- 
ple, less conceited, less what the boys call " sidey" in 
all my life; but at the same time if he thought a thing 
was right, that thing was right ; if he thought a course 
was wrong, that course was wrong, and his under- 
standing did not admit of any middle way. Under- . 
neath his brusque, almost rude manners — well, if I am 
quite candid, as one ought to be with one's readers, his 
extremely rude manners — there was a curioiis reliance 
on himself, a curious belief in Lord Grindlebury. 

Apart from his rank, his height, and his rent roll, 
which I understood was considerable, I admired him 
as I had never known what it was to admire any man 
before. For one thing, he was not good-looking. 
Compared with Vincent Coleridge he was downright 
ugly. His great height was not >^ell balanced. He 
was loose-limbed and rather narrowly made, a little 
gawky in demeanour. In face he was nondescript, 
with an appearance of inclining to weakness. But his 
face belied his character. There was no weakness in 
the Grinder. He might have been weak if he had met 
somebody in whom he believed more than he did in 
himself. So far as I could see, he had never yet met 
that person. 

All I knew about his worldly position was, that he 
was generally spoken of as being well off. I had never 
heard him mentioned in my life before meeting him. 
I looked in Mrs. Paulyn's " Peerage" one morning 
when I chanced to find myself alone in her little draw- 
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ing-room, but I learned very little from that. It told 
me that he was twenty-five years of age, that he had 
come into his title at fourteen years old; that his 
mother was living, and that both his sisters were mar- 
ried. It described his places of residence as Burystone 
Castle, Thatchwood Manor, and Grindlebury House, 
St. James's. His club was the Army and Navy. His 
family name was Waldeburg, which sounded to me as 
if his remote ancestor might have come over in the 
train of Ann of Cleves. But the " Peerage" didn't 
say as much ; only that he was the twenty-third holder 
of the title. 

I saw him every day and all day, or as much all day 
as the exigencies of duty would allow. 

He showed no particular signs of wealth in his sur- 
roundings. His hut was furnished to just the same 
level as that of all the other officers I saw. A miser- 
able little camp-b^d, that looked worth about twopence 
half-penny, a strip of carpet, a big bath, and a great 
many boot-trees were the principal features of the 
little room into which we peeped when going round 
his quarters. That was his bedroom. His sitting- 
room was just a match for all the others, — several big 
chairs that would pack up flat, three or four handsome 
skin rugs, a packing-case arrangement hung with cre- 
tonne curtains, a great many photographs and pictures, 
nothing of any value, nothing of the rose-water, luxu- 
rious type of which I had read in novels. They were 
mean little rooms and meanly furnished. We found 
more signs of money when we paid a visit to his 
stables. 

" I suppose you drive a coach. Lord Grindlebury ?" 
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said Winifred, as we walked across the square to the 
corner where, at the end of a long row of stable huts, 
his horses were quartered. 

" No, I don't drive a coach, Miss Darlington," he 
replied. '* I don't see the good of driving a coach wheri 
there's a regimental team for all ordinary occasions. 
But I drive a tandem," he added. " I've got the best 
pair of cobs in England, — a pretty penny they cost me. 
Miss Blanche," he added, turning round to me, " I 
wish you'd let me take you for a drive in my tan- 
dem." 

" I don't mind," I replied. " Can they go?" 

" Gro?" he repeated. " Yes, like the wind." 

*' This," he continued, walking up to the first animal 
after we had entered the stable, " is my favourite 
charger. Yes, I have to have 'em pretty big owing to 
my weight. I've had him three years now. He's a 
good sort, this fellow." 

We all admired the charger, and then he passed on 
to the next stall and the next, until we had been the 
entire round. 

"Which horses do you drive in your tandem?" I 
enquired. 

" Oh, not these. I've got them in the separate stable 
just across the lines. Come along; I should like you 
to see them." 

I did go along. It was hot and dusty. I believe the 
others were extremely tired, but, as Captain Trelawny 
had graphically put it on the evening of the ball, not 
a man or woman of the party but would* have sacri- 
ficed themselves completely for the sake of helping on 
the subjugation of the Grinder. 
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I duly admired the pair of cobs, which were lovely 
enough to excite admiration from a blind man, and 
then we all strolled over to the Grinder's hut for tea, 
which his man had got ready with a lavishness which 
spoke well for his idea of our appetites. And there we 
sat for the next hour, drinking tea, eating muffins and 
cakes, making fun all round, until at last Mrs. Paulyn 
got up with a determined effort to go away. 

" I'll walk as far as your hut with you," said the 
Grinder, as Mrs. Paulyn offered him her hand. She 
laughed and turned towards home. 

" Major Kingscote," she said, speaking to the senior 
major of the 70th Lancers, " what was it you told me 
yesterday about that . . ." and then the rest of the 
sentence was lost in obscurity, for the two set off at a 
brisk pace together. 

"I say, why doesn't your sister like me?" asked 
Lord Grindlebury abruptly, as we passed through the 
lines. 

"My sister? I don't think she dislikes you. Lord 
Grindlebury," I replied. 

" Oh, yes, she does." 

" Nonsense! I'm sure she doesn't." 

"Oh, think not? Well, I'm glad of that. I 
shouldn't like her to dislike me somehow. You're 
going away to-morrow, then ?" 

Yes; you see we've been here a week." 
I shall come and see you in London. I say, sup- 
posing your mother takes a dislike to me?" 

I tried not to laugh, but try as I would, the idea of 
mother, my dear handsome, placid, worldly, far-seeing 
mother, disliking the twenty-third Earl of Grindle- 
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bury, with two ancestral homes and a house in St. 
James's, it was really very funny ! 

" What are you laughing at?" he enquired, a vague 
curiosity pervading his tones. 

" Oh, I was laughing at the way you keep jumping 
to conclusions." 

It wasn't quite true, but that was neither here nor 
there. I could not very well tell him the exact truth. 

I tried to keep my amusement within the limits of a 
ladylike smile, but human nature was too strong for 
me, and I laughed until I had to stand still and posi- 
tively hold on to the railings which we were just pass- 
ing. 

Well, for the life of me," said Lord Grindlebury, 
I can't see what there is so very comical in the 
idea." 

" No no, you wouldn't," I replied when at last I 
was able to speak ; " you wouldn't. The idea ! You 
are a queer creature !" 

" Am I ? No, I don't think I am. I'm a very ordi- 
nary sort of fellow, — a decent enough chap as men go. 
You never happened to meet my mother, did you ?" 

" No, never." I didn't like to tell him that I'd never 
heard either of him or of his mother in all my life 
before I arrived on that visit. 

" She's all right, you know." 

" Oh, of course !" 

" Well, I don't know so much * of course.' All men's 
mothers are not all right by any means. Mine happens 
to be. She's in town just now." 

" Oh, is she? Where does she live?" 

" She lives at my house in St. James's." 
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" I see, yes, — of course naturally she does, as you 
are not married." 

" But she's always worrying me to get married, you 
know, Miss Blanche, always; not like some mothers. 
You see both my sisters are married. It makes such a 
diflference." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, because one's mother is more free, more able 
to do as she likes ; hasn't got the girls to consider. I 
believe she's just going off to India as soon as the hot 
weather is over. One of my sisters married the Gov- 
ernor-General of Bombay, and the mater is going out 
to spend the winter with her." 

"Really? How interesting!" 

'* So she says. Can't see it myself. Adrian's hus- 
band wanted me to be galloper to him, — A.D.C., you 
know. I didn't see it. I'm very well satisfied where I 
am. I must say I like England, and to chuck up every- 
thing to go and be a sort of upper flunkey to one sister's 
husband ain't good enough. That's my way of look- 
ing at it" 

" Oh, I think you are right there ; and I like Eng- 
land much better than any foreign country I have ever 
seen. It's true I have never been to India." 

" Neither have I. I don't think I ever shall go. If 
ever I do, I shall go on my own. I read somewhere the 
other day in some novel — I don't often read a novel, 
but now and then I come across one — a quotation from 
some wise Johnny or another who said that it was 
beastly work climbing up and down other people's 
stairs. Not those words, you know, but that was the 
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idea. I thought it so true I bought the novel on the 
strength of it/' 

" Did you now?*' 

" I just looked into it at a lady's house when I was 
bored to death and had nothing to say, and saw this 
bit about another chap's stairs, and it struck me as so 
true. I was very disappointed with the rest of the 
book; but that's neither here nor there. 

" I say," he went on, after we had walked a few 
steps in silence, " I shall be awfully dull when you are 
gone." 

"I'm sure I hope so. Lord Grindlebury." 

" Now, why should you hope so?" 

" Oh, one likes to be missed.' 

" Do you ? I should think you got enough of what 
you like." 

" Yes, but one likes to be missed by certain people." 

" Do you mean that as a compliment?" he enquired, 
turning and looking fixedly at me. 

Oh, well, you must take it as you like." 
Must I? Can I? Then I'll take it as a compli- 
ment. Well, then. Miss Blanche, I shall miss you. I 
suppose I shall find you in any afternoon about five?" 

" Well . . . yes. We don't have an at-home day, 
if that's what you mean." 

" But couldn't you make sure that you would be in 
if I came to-morrow, say?" 

" Well, to-morrow . . . to-morrow, we go home, 
don't we, by train, — ^by the something to eleven, be- 
cause we are going to Violet Hemery's wedding, and 
that's at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, at two." 

" Well, half an 'hour for the wedding, quarter of an 
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hour for the signing and getting out, ten minutes to 
the house . . . 

" By the bye," he added, " I do believe I got a card 
for Violet Hemery's wedding. Of course, I did. By 
Jove, now, did I answer it or didn't I ? Well, any way 
ril write Mrs. Hemery a note to-night telling her I find 
I can come to the wedding ; and FU go, by Jove, I will. 
And then you'll take me home and give me some tea 
afterwards, and introduce me to your mother and the 
house generally." 

I laughed. " It will not take very long to introduce 
you to our house," I said in much amusement; " just 
about as long as it would take you to introduce me to 
your hut. Upon my word, our house isn't much big- 
ger." 

" Well, I rather like a little house myself," he said, 
sturdily. " I think one gets lost in a great barn of a 
place. I always feel uncomfortable at Burystone. 
There's not a corner, outside the hothouses and the 
stables, where you can feel cosy. Then, it's a bargain. 
Miss Blanche, I shall go to the wedding to-morrow 
at any cost." 



CHAPTER XIII 

LA REINE BLANCHE IN LOVE 

Somebody once asked "What is Love?** Nobody knows ex- 
actly, but it*s something like electricity. 

Almost the first enquiry that my mother made was 
to ask if Vincent Coleridge had turned up at the ball. 
It was Winifred who answered. 

" Yes, he was there," she said, " sulking about in the 
background and making himself look rather conspicu- 
ous. He never asked you to dance, did he, Blanche?'* 
" Oh, no, he never spoke to me,'* I replied, helping 
myself to more salad, for we had lunch immediately on 
arriving home, so that we might get to Violet Hem- 
ery's wedding in good time. 

You had a good time, of course, or you would not 
have stayed so long," said mother, rather wistfully. 

Blanche had a good time," said Winifred, 
pointedly. 

Tell me," said mother; *' don't break it to me." 

Well ... I suppose I may tell mother," looking 
at me and going on without waiting for my permission ; 
Blanche has quite replaced Vincent Coleridge." 

With another Vincent Coleridge?" said my 
mother. 

No, by no means; with a very much more im- 
portant person. Lord Grindlebury . . ." 

Commonly known as the Grinder," I put in. 

. . . has been Blanche's devoted slave ever since 
the night of the ball." 
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My mother looked a little shocked at my levity, but 
forbore to press the point further than by a look. 

" Tell me about it," she said. 

" It's the usual thing," said Winifred, mercilesssly. 
" I don't know whether he has proposed to Blanche yet 
or not. If not, I should say that he will do so before 
very long. You never saw anybody quite so done for 
in your life." 

" Is he coming to see us ?" 

" Yes, he is." 

I looked up quickly at my sister. She was evidently 
all unknowing of the fact that Lord Grindlebury had 
promised, or at least had declared his intention of being 
at Violet Hemery's wedding. 

" I am very glad that you broke with Vincent," said 
my mother, softly. " In spite of Francesca's tragic 
exhortations about him, I am sure he was not the hus- 
band for Blanche." 

We had not time to dawdle much over our lunch, 
because the wedding was fixed for two o'clock and, as 
everybody knows, at a fashionable wedding it is neces- 
sary to be in the church a little before the appointed 
hour. 

I looked eagerly yet furtively about as we gained 
our seats. There was no sign of the Grinder so far. 
I felt glad that I had not told Winifred that he was 
likely to come to the wedding. There are some things 
which it is best to keep even from one's favourite sister. 

The bride was a little late. The church was crowded 
to excess and very hot. The scent from the flowers 
with which it was decorated was most overpowering. 
Everybody chatted as freely as if they had been in a 
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drawing-room, but although I looked round several 
times I did not see a sign of the Grinder. 

At last there was a stir at the end of the church; 
a sort of flutter went through the vast congregation. 
The bride had come. 

She looked extremely pretty and not at all nervous 
as she passed up the aisle on her father's arm. 

I had always been rather fond of Violet Hemery, 
and I regarded her marriage as a distinct encourage- 
ment to other girls about to enter the arena of life. She 
was pretty, and that was all. She had no particular 
talents, no wealth to boast of, no particularly distin- 
guished connections, only her own personal charm and 
. . . well, gumption; and she was marrying well. 

I would have liked a younger man myself, but Violet 
had told me only a month before that her fiance was 
the most delightful person she had ever known in her 
life. So what could any girl wish for more than that. 
If she was satisfied and contented and happy, her 
friends surely need not fret about her ! 

I thought her dress was horrid. I have no doubt 
that it had cost a good deal of money, but it didn't 
look worth it. In the first place, it was cream ; which 
to my mind always looks dowdy. In the second place, 
it was soft and clinging; which to me always appears 
somewhat faint-hearted ; and it was, moreover, a good 
deal overtrimmed. I made up my mind in the few 
seconds which passed as she went up the aisle that, if 
ever I got married myself, which in the natural course 
of events I fully expected to do, I would not have a 
similar wedding-dress to Violet's. Severely plain, as 
rich as could be bought, and as white as snow, — ^that 
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was my ideal for the costume of a bride. Of course, she 
got married just the same as if I had Hked her wed- 
ding-dress. And the pretty procession went triumph- 
antly down the aisle. 

Of course it was a violet wedding, with brides- 
maids dressed in white, with hats almost covered with 
violets, and lovely violets in their bouquets. Goodness 
only knows where they had come from! Probably 
they had been forced on purpose. 

I turned to watch the dainty-looking train, and then 
saw for the first time that Lord Grindlebury was in 
the church. He was standing close by the door, even 
at that distance his head towering above the rest of 
the people. 

I withdrew my eyes quickly, and, turning, encoun- 
tered the bold, triumphant gaze of the bride's mother. 
Not a tear had been near her eyes that morning. Her 
satisfaction in her daughter's marriage was positively 
brazen ! When I recalled how elegantly my mother had 
wept at my oldest sister's wedding, I feltathrillof satis- 
faction that, whoever my fate might be in the way of 
marriage, my mother would not give me away as Mrs. 
Hemery was giving her daughter away at that moment. 

Lord Grindlebury joined me as we reached the door. 

" Thought I'd missed the whole show," was his 
greeting. " Couldn't get hold of the chief to get my 
leave. Didn't see going back to-night if I could possi- 
bly squeeze out a day or two." 

I introduced him to my mother as soon as we were 
out on the steps. 

" Can we give you a seat round to the house?" she 
enquired ; for our carriage was stopping the way. 
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" Well, don't you think I shall crush you, Lady 
Darlington ?" he said. " I'd like to go, of course, but 
I'm such a long chap. I think I had better follow you 
in the first cab I can get hold of. If I had known be- 
fore yesterday that I was coming, I might have bor- 
rowed my mother's carriage and done the show in 
style." 

He shut the door as he spoke and gave the coachman 
a jerk of his hand to signify that he could go on. 

" Well, what do you think of him?" enquired Wini- 
fred of our mother. 

Quite young," said mother, " and considerate." 
Oh, yes, and wealthy and very popular," chimed 
in Winifred. 

" And Earl of Grindlebury," said my mother in a 
tone as if she were thinking aloud. 

I said nothing. To tell you the truth, my heart had 
given such a great sick throb as I caught sight of his 
determined yet nondescript face that I had come down 
the aisle and down the steps in what our old nurse used 
to call " all of a tremble." I looked down at my smart 
white gloves and pale pink frock and then out of the 
window, without attempting to join in the discussion 
concerning him. 

As soon as we reached the Hemerys' house he joined 
us and attached himself pointedly to me. There was 
a simple directness about him which appealed to me. 
I had had men " go" for me before, — Captain Tre- 
lawny, for instance, and a dozen others in a similar 
way; but nobody had quite taken possession of me in 
the cool and assured way that the Grinder had. 

We went upstairs and greeted the bride, went down 
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to an exceedingly smart breakfast, then back again to 
the larger drawing-room to view the presents. 

"Jolly sort of business getting married, don't you 
think. Miss Blanche?" said Lord Grindlebury, as we 
got to that part of the table where the jewellery was 
displayed. 

That would depend," I said, guardedly. 
On what?" 

On the bridegroom, of course; on the kind of 
marriage one was making, on the prospect one had 
of happiness, — everything in fact." 

" You don't believe in getting married for the sake 
of getting married ?" 

" No, I don't." 

" Neither do L I've got to get married, of course. 
My mother's always worrying me about it. She trots 
out heiresses perpetually, — whenever she can get hold 
of me, in fact." 

My heart went down with a run; it seemed as if it 
had sunk somewhere to the level of my boots. Then 
a quick flutter went through the assembly. The bride 
and groom were leaving. 

" Let's go and see the last of them," said Lord Grin- 
dlebury. " I wonder if they have provided any rice 
and shoes and things." 

" Yes, I believe there's a great bowl of rice in the 
hall," I replied. 

The Hemerys had done everything in quite a lavish 
kind of way. The favours distributed in the church 
had been extremely well chosen and were very plenti- 
ful. On the same scale they had ordered the bags of 
rice, so that any guest might help himself to them. 
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" Here's one for you," said Lord Grindlebury, 
thrusting one into my hands. " Now come along; the 
door-step is the best coign of vantage. By the bye, 
who do you say the bridegroom is ? I never enquired." 
The bridegroom? Why, Sir James Munroe, of 
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Oh, really! Then she hasn't done so badly for 
herself. But, of course," he went on, with a swift 
glance around, " they would not have gone to all this 
fuss if she hadn't done that. Oh, here they come." 

I did pity them both, poor things ! for such a storm 
of rice assailed them that they were well-nigh blinded 
before they reached the haven of the carriage. Even 
then Lord Grindlebury sent handful after handful 
through the carriage window ; and surely if good luck 
was to be the outcome, Violet Hemery must have been 
as happy a bride that day as ever the sun shone upon. 

" There now. Miss Blanche," said Lord Grindle- 
bury, as the carriage drove off, " I consider we have 
amply done our duty. It's just half -past four. I sup- 
pose you'll be going home soon ?" 

" Oh, at once. Let us go and find my mother." 

" Tell her to ask me to tea, will you ?" 

" Well, I don't think you deserve it after the 
abominable way you treated the unfortunate bride and 
groom." 

** You think not ? Well, I think they ought to pay 
the penalty of getting married. It should not be all 
pleasure, you know ; that's bad for one, bad for human 
nature. And they've had such a splendid show it's 
just as well to let them have something to keep them 
from getting above themselves." 
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Of course, as soon as the great event of the day was 
over, there was a general rush to get away from the 
house of festivity. My mother came towards us with 
Winifred, and addressed herself to the Grinder. 

" Quite a pretty wedding," she said, pleasantly. 
" Most trying functions !" 

'* I don't agree with you. Lady Darlington," Lord 
Grindlebury replied. " Think weddings awfully jolly 
myself. Never can understand what a fellow has to 
feel particularly hang-dog for on his wedding-day. I 
don't intend to myself." 

" Are you going to be married soon, then ?" said 
my mother. 

" Well, that depends," he replied, guardedly. " I 
have not made any arrangements as yet for getting 
married, but I hope to pull it off before long. My 
mother's always worrying me on the subject." 

And then he turned and looked at me meaningly, 
as much as to say, "Tell her to ask me now." 

" Lord Grindlebury wants you to ask him to tea, 
mother." 

" Oh, do you ?" said my mother. " Well, that is very 
easily done. What day would you like to come?" 

" I should like to come to-day if you don't mind," 
he replied, promptly. 

" Why, to be sure ! We are going home now, and 
we shall have tea. Will you come with us ?" 

I'm such a length, shan't I spoil your dresses?" 
Not a bit of it," said my mother; "our dresses 
will get spoiled sooner or later, and if you can tuck 
yourself into the fourth seat you may just as well 
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He did contrive to tuck himself into the fourth seat. 
It was a very tight pinch, for the brougham was not a 
very large one. However, the distance was not great, 
and we were only the second turning round the comer 
from Colonel Hemery's house. 

At that time we had a French maid called Jeanne, 
who did a good deal of sewing and dressmaking for 
us. One of the duties which she loved was to look 
after the afternoon tea, and, therefore, it was always 
arranged with absolute perfection. 

On this afternoon I thought I had never seen the 
silver tray and service look more spotlessly clean, the 
lace cloth more dainty, or the little rolls of bread and 
butter and wedge of cake more thoroughly inviting. 
When Jeanne brought in the teapot, Winifred hap- 
pened to speak to her, as she always did, in French. I 
asked her something, and I as usual spoke in English. 

" Why don't you speak French too ?" said the 
Grinder. 

** Because I can't,*' I replied, unhesitatingly. " You 
may behold in me the most ignorant young woman in 
all London; I can't do anything." 

" Blanche was so delicate as a child," said my 
mother, sweetly. 

I think she was rather vexed, but I had learned to 
understand Lord Grindlebury fairly well, and I knew 
that nothing would attract him more than to frankly 
avow all one's deficiencies. 

Now, why did I want to attract him ? Because, quite 
apart from the fact that he was the Earl of Grindle- 
bury, quit apart from the fact that he was the lord of 
two estates and a house in St. James's, apart from 
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every fact but himself, I was enormously attracted to 
him. One touch of his hand was sufficient to thrill 
me through like an electric shock ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE SUBJUGATION COMPLETED 

Perhaps the greatest joy of a woman* s later life is when her 
daughter makes a brilliant marriage. 

Lord Grindlebury made himself thoroughly at 
home in my mother's drawing-room. He unblush- 
ingly took three cups of tea and ate a whole muffin. 
He didn't take very much notice of me, but settled 
down to a long chat with my mother. I think if he 
hadn't been the Earl of Grindlebury that my mother 
would have been rather offended at the absolute 
brusqueness of his tone and manner. As it was, she 
chatted to him in her most indulgent way. 

Winifred's young man turned up, as a matter of 
course, and some half-dozen otjier people came in be- 
fore six o'clock. Then he made his way round to my 
side, leaving a chance for others to speak to my mother. 
Shall I see you anywhere to-night?" he asked. 

Where are you going?" 

I really don't know. I haven't asked mother what 
engagements she has made. You see we've had such 
a rush since coming back." 

" Couldn't you find out before I go? I've only got 
three days' leave, you know," 
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I told him that I would see. And then Winifred 
began to play, not because we usually had music in an 
afternoon, but only because somebody specially asked 
her. 

" Come down to the dining-room with me," I said 
in an undertone. " We will go and look at the cards. 
Mother always answers her letters the moment she has 
finished breakfast, and she keeps the invitations down 
there." 

We slipped down to the room without anybody see- 
ing us, and I led the way down the stairs to the 
little dark dining-room. Mother's little writing-table 
stood between the windows, and above it was a plush - 
covered board in which were arranged all the invita- 
tions. 

" I should keep them in a book," said Lord Grindle- 
bury, as I ran my finger over the row of cards and 
notes. 

" So she does. Wait a minute." I pulled open a 
drawer and took out a large common diary interleaved 
with blotting-paper, — you know the kind, they cost 
about four pence. 

" Here we are ! Oh, there are a lot of things for 
to-night. I haven't the least idea which mother will 
go to." 

" Then, there's nothing for it but going upstairs and 
asking her, because I'm not going to waste my time 
going round all that show. Oh, yes, I know all the 
people," he said. " Besides, you can tell 'em you took 
me, if it comes to that." Then a bright thought struck 
him. 
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" Look here/' he said, " can't you get your mother 
to ask me to dinner?" 

I turned and fixed him with a good honest stare. 
'* Lord Grindlebury/' I said, " do you always go for 
what you want in that dynamite sort of style?" 

" Generally," he answered. " I don't see the good 
of being shy when one's got a distinct object in view.'* 

" And have you?" I asked. 

" Yes, of course I have. You know I have. I hate 
London, and I loathe the season and I detest tea- 
parties ; they're an abomination to me. But where you 
go to-night I want to go too, and the easiest way is to 
ask Lady Darlington straight out to take me along 
with you.'' 

" Well, look here," I said, " you'd better ask her 
yourself." 

All right; I don't mind if I do." 
There are some people going now, and you had 
better go up and ask her at once." 

" There's no particular hurry," he remarked; ** it's 
very jolly down here, — not so much row going on as 
there is upstairs. I hate a row myself. I love peace 
and quiet. That's one reason why I'm thinking about 
getting married ... I mean to say I was thinking 
about it when I met you. There's always such a row 
going on in barricks." 

I looked up with a start. " What did you say ?" I 
ejaculated. 

" I said there's always such a row going on in bar- 
ricks," — ^yes, he did say " barricks," — " and although 
I don't want to leave the ridgment" — yes, he distinctly 
did say " ridgment" — " I want to have a home of my 
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own and live in peace and quietude. Fm getting on 
in life. I'm sick of racket and row." 

I suddenly felt that I too was sick of racket and 
row, of living in London streets always more or less 
noisy, of being followed round by piano-organs and 
other pests of the kind, of spending one's life in rush- 
ing from one party to another, — ^why, it was like being 
on the treadmill ! I had never felt that life with Vin- 
cent Coleridge would be anything but a deadly dulness, 
but at that moment the prospect of life at Bury stone 
Castle, a dignified, quiet, calm, contented life of ease 
and love with a man who was above all pretension, 
was borne in upon me with a strange, alluring sweet- 
ness. 

I was sitting sideways on my mother^s writing- 
chair ; Lord Grindlebury was sitting fair on the dining- 
room table. 

I sighed. It was a sigh that came from the depths 
of my heart. Lord Grindlebury looked at me sharply. 

" Miss Blanche," he said, " what made you sigh like 
that?" 

" Well," I said, " I was thinking what a bore it was 
all this going out, rushing from one house to another. 
One's got to do it, but it's an awful fag." 

" It's a game that isn't worth the candle," he replied, 
promptly ; " of that I'm perfectly certain. 

" Look here," he went on suddenly, " it's no use my 
beating about the bush. I meant to wait until to-mor- 
row before I said anything to you. I've fallen in love 
with you. Miss Blanche, — I can call you Blanche, can't 
I? I want you to marry me. I want to settle down. 
I'm all right. I'm a decent, plain, ungarnished sort of 
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chap. Up to now I've never taken much stock of 
women. I never understood *em and their ways. The 
fellows think Vm a cross between a misanthrope and 
a woman-hater. I'm neither one nor the other, but I 
do like to live my own life. I don't see the sense of 
getting what you want by humbugging when you can 
get it by plain speaking. I believe in plain speaking. 
It doesn't do for everybody, but it's always done very 
well for me. Blanche, will you have me?" 

I really can hardly tell you what I felt like. Here 
was I, sitting in the little deserted dining-room of that 
bandbox of a house in Hobart Street, being humbly 
prayed as if it were a favour to become the Countess 
of Grindlebury. My mother was upstairs blandly en- 
tertaining wholly uninteresting and non-useful people, 
and Winifred was still at the piano singing comic songs 
by this time. It was the queerest episode that I had 
ever known. Lord Grindlebury was looking anxiously 
at me. He had not moved an inch from his comfort- 
able seat on the table. 

"Will you?" he asked. 

" Oh, Lord Grindlebury !" I exclaimed. 

I suppose something in my tones gave my heart 
away, for he, without moving, put out his two hands 
and drew me up from my seat. The next moment I 
found myself hoisted on to the table, and Lord Grindle- 
bury was kissing me. 

" Look here," he said, " I want to ask you something 
right away. Don't call me Grindlebury. I think it's 
such a beastly habit for titled women to address their 
husbands as if they were coster-mongers." 

** I don't know your name," I returned. I was trem- 
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bling all over, and I knew that my face was as red as 
a peony. 

" That's where we are at such a disadvantage/* he 
replied. " Probably you have only heard me spoken 
of as * the Grinder.' My own name is Philip. Call 
me Philip," he said. 

And I did call him Philip, and then he kissed me 
again; and we were still sitting on the table when 
Travers came in to lay the cloth for dinner. She drew 
back with a hurried word of apology. 

" Come in, Travers, come in," I said. " Lord Grin- 
dlebury and I are going upstairs now. You had better 
lay an extra place for him." 

" Very well, Miss Blanche," she replied. 

We went upstairs; then Philip stopped outside the 
drawing-room door to kiss me again. 

I suppose I must have seemed very dishevelled and 
perhaps excited, for my mother looked at me with an 
air of the utmost astonishment. Lord Grindlebury 
was quite equal to the occasion and was as cool as a 
cucumber, — in fact, he might have been in the regular 
habit of proposing every week or so by the way in 
which he marched up and took possession of the chair 
near mother's. 

I saw by her astonished exclamation that he had 
plumped out our news. 

" Oh, Blanche!" she ejaculated, with a meaning look 
at me. 

I went across the hearth-rug : " I see he has told 
you, mother. He wants you to ask him to dinner. I 
have told Travers to lay another cover." 

** We'll talk business afterwards," said Philip, put- 
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ting his hand over mother's for one instant. " I'm 
afraid all this is rather sudden to you, Lady Darling- 
ton, but the end was inevitable, and it was just as well 
that we should get it over. If you will allow me to 
come back to dinner I shall be awfully pleased." 

It was really the most conventional speech that I had 
yet heard him make. Mother told him that she should 
be delighted if he would join us, and then he said in 
quite his ordinary tones that he must hop into a cab 
and run down to his mother's house to dress. 

He betook himself away there and then, and really 
I thought the other people would never go. Some 
more friends had arrived whilst I was in the dining- 
room, and they having come late were apparently de- 
termined to remain until our dinner was served. 

Really, my mother was an admirable hostess. She 
sat patiently talking over the usual fashionable topics 
of conversation without displaying in the very smallest 
degree the fever of impatience that must have possessed 
her. At last when the little silver clock on the chim- 
ney-shelf was pointing to a quarter-past seven the last 
of our visitors departed, leaving only Paul Sylvester 
and ourselves. Then mother got up and came across 
the room to me as I turned away from the door. 

" My darling Blanche," she said, taking me in her 
arms and kissing me, " I am so pleased, I am so glad. 
I think he is charming." 

" Why, mother," exclaimed Winifred, " what has 
happened to you ?" 

I think she thought my mother and I had taken 
leave of our senses, but mother still kept tight hold of 
me, stretching out a hand to my sister. 
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" Dear Winifred, nothii^ has happened to me, but 
Lord Grindlebury ... he and Blanche are engaged. 
I am sure you must be as pleased as I am." 

"Oh, my dear Blanche, my dear Blanche," cried 
Winifred, " I am indeed delighted ! I told you, mother, 
how much I liked him, — so genuine, so straightfor- 
ward, so good-natured. Darling Blanche, accept my 
heartiest congratulations." 

So Winifred kissed me, and then Paul Sylvester had 
something to say, and he too claimed the privilege of 
being a brother-in-law elect, and kissed me also. 

" I am delighted !" cried Winifred. 

She was genuinely and heartily glad, and I S3an^ 
pathized with her feeling far more than anyone might 
believe, for Winifred had been from the very first so 
anxious that I should be a success. 

In that moment my mind travelled back, in the curi- 
ous way that one's mind does at important times, to the 
morning when she sat laboriously concocting flaming 
paragraphs concerning my first drawing-room. 

" And he is coming back to dinner," said my mother, 
" so you must run away and dress. Paul, shall we see 
you? Oh, yes, I expect you, dear boy, because this 
is the first time that you have seen Winifred for a 
week." 

" I should like to come back, Lady Darlington, if 
you don't mind, if you think I shan't be in the way." 

Mother put her white dainty hand most affection- 
ately on his shoulder. " It's all in the family, my 
dear," she said, sweetly. " But do go along; remem- 
ber we dine at eight." 
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So Paul went away followed down the stairs by 
Winifred, and mother turned once again to me. 

" Come and kiss me, my dear child,'' she said. ** My 
dear little red-head, you have indeed pleased me, not 
because you are going to marry a nobleman, but be- 
cause I am sure that he is true and good and strong. 
I liked his manly way of coming and telling me his 
news in spite of there being other people in the room. 
I liked his direct way of making himself at home. I 
think you have made a most wise choice, my Blanche, 
a most wise choice. How pleased and proud I shall be 
to tell Francesca what has happened!" 

" I believe Francesca has been making herself very 
disagreeable to you, mother," I said, half vexedly. 

" Well, a little superior," said my mother, " a little 
superior, and superiority is a little trying to a mother 
who has done ever3^hing in her power to further her 
children's interests." 

" As you have, darling, as you have." 



CHAPTER XV 

A CRUMPLED ROSE LEAF 
Mothers are seldom satisfied with their sons' choice. 

The following morning about eleven o'clock Lord 
Grindlebury came and had an interview with ray 
mother,-^:— I mean a business interview. I had seen 
him for two minutes just as he came, and he asked me 
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if I would put on my hat and go in the Park with him 
when it was over. Of course I promised that I would, 
and I put on my prettiest hat, a bewitching affair of 
white crinoline, trimmed with many violets and some 
pink and blue ribbon. I was wearing a pink morning 
dress trimmed with a good deal of white embroidery. 
It was quite the smartest garment of the kind that I 
possessed, but of course I made myself look as pretty as 
I possibly could. I had been waiting some ten minutes 
before Jeanne came up to ask if I was ready, and told 
me that my mother wanted me in the drawing-room. 

" Now, my dear child," said mother, as I entered the 
room, " we have finished all our business talk, and so 
go along and enjoy your turn in the Park. We lunch 
at half-past one, my dear Philip," she added, turning 
to him. 

" Oh, thanks awfully," he replied. " Then if you 
are ready, Blanche, we will go." 

I knew from the faces of both of them that some- 
thing had gone not quite smoothly. When we got into 
the street below Lord Grindlebury hailed a passing 
cab with the remark, " That's a decent horse. Hi !" 

" The Park," he said, as he put his foot on the step 
to enter after me. 

" What's the matter, Philip ?' I asked. 

"Eh?" 

" Something's the matter." 

" How do you know ?" 

" Oh, well, I can see something has put my mother 
out a little. What is it?" 

He rubbed his hand across the back of his head once 
or twice rather ruefully. 
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" Look here," he said at last, " I may as well tell 
you ; you'll have to know sooner or later. My mother 
is rather unreasonable." 

"How unreasonable? I thought she wanted you 
to be married." 

" I assure you she's made my life a perfect burden 
to me, a perfect burden for years past, and now that 
I've done the deed . . . well . . ." 
She objects?" I put in. 

She doesn't object to you personally, my darling, 
because she doesn't know you ; but the real fact is, as 
I told your mother, she's got an heiress up her sleeve. 
Such a thing! By Jove, if I was starving I wouldn't 
touch her with the end of a ten-foot pole. My mother 
seems to think it's my bounden duty to marry money. 
She isn't content with position and family and looks 
and all that sort of thing; that isn't enough for her. 
She wants me to marry a duke's daughter with 
money." 

Oh, a duke's daughter. Ye-es." 
Yes, I'm not going to, and I've told her so; but 
whether she will do the right thing and come and call 
upon your mother I really can't say. Of course, it will 
not make the least difference to me. I shall go my 
own way as I've always done." 

" But, Philip, it's rather horrid to be ... to be 
objected to, as if I wasn't all right. Of course, I'm 
not a duke's daughter." 

" No, you're not. I don't know that that matters. 
At all events I'm not going to marry my mother's 
cross-eyed heiress, and I am going to marry you, so 
it's no- use arguing any further about the matter." 
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" What did my mother say?" 

" Oh, she said wonderfully little for a woman. She 
seems a very discreet person altogether. I quite ex* 
pected she would go into a boiling rage." 

" Mother never does that." 

" No, evidently not. I had to tell her, you know. 
I couldn't get out of it, because in the ordinary course 
of events my mother should have called upon you to- 
day. However, I can't help it, and it's no use our 
worrying ourselves about my mother's little idiosyn- 



crasies." 



We drove along for some minutes in silence. 
" Philip," I said at last, " don't you think that . . . 
well . . . don't you think . . . wouldn't it be bet- 
ter . . ." 

" Oh, out with it !" he said, impatiently. 

" Well, don't you think your mother's wishes ought 
to be paramount with you ?" 

" No, I don't" he replied, sturdily. " Why should 
they be? I don't want my mother to marry you. If 
my mother chose to marry again, and she's quite young 
enough to make the possibility not at all improbable, 
I should not interfere. I should say. Well, you must 
please yourself. I'm going to please myself, so I say 



so. 



it 
it 



Yes, but she's your mother." 

Well, she is my mother, but she didn't consult me 
about her marriage. She married whom she liked, and 
so did my father, and so am I going to." 

" Don't you think though, Philip, that it will be 
rather bad for me if she will not have me at any 
price ? 
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" Well, it will rfot make very much diflference to 
you if she won't have you. She'll have to do without 
me. 



" But, Philip . . . ?" 
"H'm?" 



" Supposing she won't present me on n»y marriage." 

" Well, what if she doesn't?" 

** Oh, well, of course if I am presented by anybody 
else it would show that my husband's mother would 
not do it for me, it would give me away all round. Do 
you think she will come round to the idea in the end ?" 

" Heaven knows !" he replied. " There's no saying 
what she'll do. She's a most determined woman, but 
then I'm a most determined man, too. I'm her son, 
you see, and I'm going to marry you." 

Then he turned and looked at me anxiously. " Yoii 
wouldn't break with me because my mother wasn't all 
sugar and honey, would you?" he demanded in a de- 
fiant sort of tone. 

" Oh, no, I'm not going to break with you, Philip. 
Why, what would be the good ?" 

Besides, you like me a bit, don't you?" 
Yes, I like you a good deal more than a bit. I 
. . . really, Philip, it's very early days to say so, but 
I'm awfully in love with you, — quite as much as you 
are with me." 

Oh, but I was in love with you from the first." 
Well, I think I was too, only you know how it is 
with girls. They're always trained not to let them- 
selves go, but I think I went about as far as I possibly 
could." 

*' You think you did?" 
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" I think so. It will be an awful blow to me, Philip, 
if your mother doesn't countenance me." 

" My dear child, the countenancing will be the othet 
way round. My mother will be the Dowager Countess, 
you will be the Countess of Grindlebury. You need 
not fash yourself about that ; it'll be all right. She'll 
come to it even if she doesn't just at first, and any- 
how you won't be presented this season. You'll have 
six to seven months to get used to that idea. Good- 
ness knows what may happen in that time! Why, 
my mother might be more in love with you than I 
am." 

" Yes, she might." 

I felt in my heart that it was not very likely, al- 
though it was certainly possible. Something in my 
heart told me that I had better say nothing more about 
it, something in his voice warned me that nothing 
could be gained by pressing the point too far. So I 
tucked my hand in his under cover of the cab and said 
that I would not think about it again. 

" If your mother doesn't care about your happiness," 
I said, rather shyly, " well, I can't help it. We must 
wait until she comes round. Now my mother only 
thought about what you were. She didn't care two 
straws about your position or anything. It was only 
that she really liked you, and that has made her very 
happy. She told you so, didn't she?" 

" Something like it," he replied. " I think she's a 
brick. She took it awfully well this morning. I had 
to tell her, you know." 

" Yes," I echoed, " you had to tell her." 

" By the way," he said, as we turned into Grosvenor 
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Gardens, " I haven't bought you an engagement ring 
yet. Shall we go and buy it now ? It would be rather 
a nice idea." 

** I thought it wasn't proper for young ladies to go 
and buy their engagement rings." 

*' Oh, hang propriety! I think it's a very important 
thing. You've got to wear it, so you'd better come 
along and choose it." 

He thrust his stick through the door in the roof and 
ordered the cabman to drive to a certain jeweller's in 
Bond Street. 

" I don't know whether you know these people, 
dearest," he said, as the cab turned. " I haven't bought 
much jewellery in my time, — nothing but a few wed- 
ding presents and something on my mother's and sis- 
ters' birthdays. They are straight people ; of that I'm 
perfectly certain. For myself I don't know a diamond 
from a white sapphire. They do and they don't cook 
up their information as some jewellers do. They'll do 
you as well as you can possibly be done anywhere." 

We very soon reached the shop, when he got down 
and helped me to alight, bidding the cabman wait. 
I want to look at some rings, Mr. Cust." 
Yes, my lord," replied the elegant gentleman oil 
the other side of the counter. " What kind of rings, 
Lord Grindlebury ?" 

" Well, I really don't know. It depends upon what 
Miss Darlington likes. I'm going to be married, Mr. 
Cust." 

" I am sure, my lord, I oflfer you my hearty con- 
gratulations and madam also." 

Yes, this is Miss Darlington. I want something 
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very nice, of course. Show her some of your best 
rings, — good ones. Don't get engaged every day, you 
know, so we must do ourselves very well, — make the 
most of the opportunity." 

He gave me a vigorous nudge as he spoke, and I, 
girl like, giggled. 

The jeweller took a bunch of keys out of his pocket, 
opened a glass door, and brought forward a large 
velvet stand with rings. They took my breath away. 
I glanced at Philip, half expecting him to say that they 
were much too showy for such a young girl as I. You 
see I had been all my grown-up life so persistently kept 
young that the habit of eschewing everything suitable 
to my mother was almost second nature to me. He, 
however, seemed to see nothing unusual about the 
rings. 

" I call that a fine ring," he remarked, pointing with 
his little finger to a great pink pearl set with a sur- 
rounding of diamonds. 

" It's very lovely," I replied, " but not fit for an 
engagement ring, Philip." 

"Why not?" 

" Because pearls are unlucky; they mean tears." 

" Oh, well, let's keep clear of anything that's likely 
to bring us bad luck. We shall get that without in- 
viting it, safe as a house. What's your idea? All 
diamonds?" 

" Yes, I thought all diamonds." 

" I have a lovely ring here, my lord," said Mr. Cust. 
" It's rather a price, but it's worth it ; it's worth it, I 
assure you. Now look at it." 

From a drawer under his hand he produced a ring. 
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Yes, that's something Uke a ring," said Philip. 

Suppose you try that on, see how it suits your hand." 

It was a half hoop of enormous white stones full of 
fire, so full of fire that one could hardly see where one 
stone ended and another began. 

" It's beautiful," I said, breathlessly. And, oh, how 
it did suit my hand ! 

Now, what's the damage of that, Mr. Cust?" 
One hundred and twenty guineas, my lord." 
Well, I think you ought to take a hundred. It's 
a very handsome ring, but I think a hundred is quite 
enough for you." 

" I'm afraid, my lord, that . . . you see, it cost us 
a pretty penny. We don't make much on it, we never 
do on these expensive things. It's the cheaper things 
that bring us the profit." 

" I suppose so. You'd say so if it wasn't, — ^at least 
I should if I was a jeweller," said Philip, indifferently. 
" Well now, if you like it, you'd better just keep it 
where it is. I'll write you a cheque before I go. But 
stay, isn't there anything else you want? Will you 
have any of these ?" 

I felt even more breathless. I hadn't realised before 
that the Grinder was rich. I hadn't realised ever in 
my life that a man who had just given one hundred and 
twenty guineas for a single ornament, and that a ring, 
could be rich enough to calmly contemplate spending 
yet more money when it was absolutely unnecessary. 

" It really seems very extravagant," I said. 

" Oh, well, we don't come to a jeweller's every day, 
any of us," said Philip, easily. " But not the pink 
pearl. I bar the pink pearl, not pearls of any kind. 
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You ought to have your birthday stone, whatever that 



is." 



My birthday happened to be the month of sapphires, 
so Philip insisted on buying me a great half hoop 
which matched in size the diamonds already upon my 
hand. 

" You should have a hoop of rubies, my lord," said 
Mr. Cust, affably, " and then Miss Darlington would 
be wearing your lordship's racing colours." 

" That's a pretty notion, a very pretty notion. I 
think we can't do better than carry it into effect, eh, 
Blanche? But we won't give it away where we got 
the idea from. Remember, they're my racing colours. 
You need not say Mr. Cust suggested it." 

Eventually I went out of that shop with the value of 
nearly three hundred pounds on the third finger of my 
left hand. 

As we drove towards the Park the sun cast its rays 
right down upon the doors of the cab. I put my bare 
hand with its three glittering rings upon the edge of 
the door, so that the sunlight might fall upon it. 

" How good of you to spend such a lot of money 
on me, Philip !" I said in a voice that trembled in spite 
of myself. ** Aren't they lovely?" He was holding 
my right hand in his left. 

" Yes," squeezing my fingers. " They do seem to 
clinch matters, don't they?" 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE DAUGHTER OF HER MOTHER 

What a delightful business a wedding is when the bride and groom 
are young and in love. 

Years ago, not long after Francesca was married 
to George Addison, I heard somebody at one of 
mother's receptions say to another person that she 
thought Lady DarHngton was one of the most charm- 
ing and clever women she had ever known in her Ufe. 
" Yes," answered the man to whom she spoke, " she's 
a regular old soldier." 

I never told anybody about it. I don't know why, — 
from an instinct, I think, but I have often thought 
about it since. " A regular old soldier !" Of course 
I know now what was a mystery to me then. They 
meant that mother had manoeuvred to get Francesca, 
who was not a general favourite, married to George 
Addison. It was clever of mother, and it was cleverly 
done. She was an artist in management. In a country 
where the women have the suffrage and are in all re- 
spects the equals of men, I am convinced that my 
mother would be prime minister. She was so particu- 
larly clever in continually playing up to her life. She 
always kept up the game. She always kept on her face 
mask. She always lived as if the foils of society had 
the buttons off. 

She was so wise about my engagement to Lord 
Grindlebury. She choked down any resentment she 
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might be feeling — and I knew her well enough to know 
that in her inmost heart she was furious at his mother's 
attitude — and proceeded exactly as if everything con- 
nected with my coming marriage was as smooth and 
easy as if I had been twenty times a duke's daughter. 

Within a few hours of my having the three beauti- 
ful engagement rings the announcement that I was to 
be married almost immediately to the Earl of Grindle- 
bury was inserted in all the journals of importance. 
Then after Philip had gone back to Chertsey Camp 
mother gave a little tea-party. So wise of her! She 
asked very few people, — one or two of the most im- 
portant^ among our acquaintances and a few of the 
leading women journalists. Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt, 
who had charge of the fashionable intelligence in quite 
a dozen society papers and was, moreover, considered 
the greatest authority on chiffons in the profession, 
. was among them. 

" Oh, thank you so much," said mother in her 
blandest tone when Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt con- 
gratulated her and me. " Yes, we are very happy in 
our new relations. Lord Grindlebury is such a dear 
fellow, — so simple and so unassuming, hates society 
and detests every kind of formality. Indeed, I think 
Blanche is very fortunate, because, you know, it's en- 
tirely a love-match, oh, entirely. Show Mrs. Dauben- 
feldt your rings, Blanche dear," she added in her most 
indulgent tones. 

I held out my hand with the three great rings blazing 
upon it. 

" Dear me, rejd, white, and blue !" said Mrs. Dauben- 
feldt. 
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" Oh, that was entirely Lord Grindlebury's idea/* 
said mother. " His racing colours, — red, white, and 
blue. Isn't it a quaint and pretty fancy?" 

" Yes, it is," said Mrs. Daubenfeldt, " and carried 
out in a very costly and lavish manner. I suppose you 
consider them all your engagement rings, Blanche?" 

" Yes, I do. I suppose the diamond one is really the 
engagement ring proper, but the sapphires are for my 
birth stone and the rubies are for his." 

" A double conceit," said Mrs. Daubenfeldt. 
" Lord Grindlebury is full of them," said my 
mother, " and yet so simple, so unassuming." 

" That's nice," said Mrs. Daubenfeldt, airily. " I 
detest stuck-up people myself. And when is the wed- 
ding coming off?" 

" Oh, almost immediately ; early . in September," 
said my mother, " and Blanche will want you to help 
her dress, dear Mrs. Daubenfeldt." 

" I shall be delighted. You have always been so 
good to me, Lady Darlington. You were good to me 
when I hadn't many friends, when I really wasn't 
in a position to return any kindness and h^d little hope 
of ever being able to do so." 

" We will not talk about that, my dear ; we will not 
talk about that. If I was ever able to help you, I was 
delighted to do so. But you will help Blanche with 
her trousseau, won't you? because we want it to be 
very out of the common and what the shop people call 
' exclusive' you know." 

" 1^11 think it out ; I'll go home straight away and 
think it out," said Mrs. Daubenfeldt. 

She moved off then, for some more people came and 
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mother was obliged to turn to attend to them. Pres- 
ently, however, she edged her way up to me. • 

" Blanche," she said, plunging straight into the sub- 
ject then uppermost in her thoughts, " have you any 
ideas for your wedding-clothes?" 

" No, none," I replied. " Tve worn more white than 
anything else since I came out hiecause it's economical, 
and you know that since my father died my mother 
has not had too much money to spend on us. I have 
never had a coloured evening dress, and until I went 
down to the 70th Lancers' Ball at Chertsey Camp I 
never had so much as a touch of colour." 

" I think you ought to carry out your name so far 
as you can, but with an all white wedding there is 
always the fear of its looking wishy-washy." 

" Not in September," I returned. 

" No, perhaps not, if only it's frothy enough, fluflfy 
and billowy enough. But I'll think it out, my dear; 
I'll think it out." 

The result of that little tea-party was that the 
fashionable journals were coruscated with scintillating 
little paragraphs concerning the coming wedding. 
" The Earl of Grindlebury with the beautiful and fas- 
cinating Miss Darlington!" I really got absolutely 
sick of seeing my own name, and once I said vexedly 
to Winifred that I thought it was rather bad taste to 
make so much fuss about my engagement. 

" My dear child," said Winifred, speaking in quite 
the elder sister tone, " there's one thing that's certain, 
and that is that you would never have made your own 
way in the world." 

The thought flashed across my mind that I had made 
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my own way sufficiently to have encompassed the sub- 
jugation of the Grinder, and that I had done it with- 
out any external help other than my red-gold hair, my 
Dresden china complexion, and my tolerably pretty 
features. 

" It is necessary to give every publicity to your en- 
gagement," Winifred went on, speaking in cold, clear, 
decisive tones. " If Grindlebury's mother had behaved 
as she ought to have done and had come to see you or 
asked him to take you to see her, all this announcing 
would have been unnecessary. You don't know what 
that old woman will not do to bring about a rift be- 
tween you and Grindlebury," she added, quite vindic- 
tively. 

I tossed my head a little. " I don't think she will 
manage that," I said, sharply, " not while Philip is as 
much in love with me as he is." 

" No, I daresay not, and yet one cannot be too care- 
ful with a strong influence against one on the other 
side. Mother is quite wise in having made your en- 
gagement known on all hands. It will not be possible 
for Lady Grindlebury to do much harm or to inter- 
fere very much now." 

" I think it's awfully unkind of her," I said, in rather 
a quavering voice, " because she must know perfectly 
well that Philip is not a person who can be driven at 
will, and I don't know what she has against me." 

" Nothing against you, my child, except that you are 
not an heiress and you are not a duke's daughter." 

"Was she a duke's daughter?" I enquired. 

" I don't think she was. I think her father was a 
law lord. The great thing is, of course, that Grindle- 
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bury is so devoted to you; nothing else really mat- 
ters." 

" It would be very much nicer if his mother was 
civil and pleasant to me," I stoutly maintained. 

" Yes, it would ; but as she is not, you must make 
the best of it. But cooking up your engagement as a 
semi-secret is not the way to make the best of it ; quite 
au contraire" 

It was rather awkward when we happened to meet 
people who enjoyed an intimate acquaintance, or for 
the matter of that any acquaintance with the Countess 
of Grindlebury. 

" I suppose," I heard one great lady say to my 
mother, " that you will get the wedding over before 
Lady Grindlebury goes off to India?" 

" The wedding is to be in September," said my 
mother, blandly ; " early in September." 

" Oh, I see, yes. I think Lady Grindlebury goes 
about the middle of October. That will give you ample 
time, ample time. I believe she's going to stay out 
there at least a year. She's so anxious to have a season 
at Simla as well as a season in Bombay. Of course she 
will not be able to present Blanche on her marriage." 

" Not if she stays a year in India," said my mother 
in urbane accents. 

" She's a clever woman, Letitia Grindlebury ; a very 
clever woman. Hard, don't you think ?" 

" I think a little hard," said my mother. 

" Of course, of her three children Harriet Chester- 
ton was always her favourite. She almost broke her 
heart when Lord Chesterton was given that post at 
Bombay; and yet I consider that Letitia Grindlebury 
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is a very ambitious woman, a most ambitious womaa 
Don't you think so?" 

'" I don't know, I'm sure," said mother. " Lord 
Grindlebury has not shown very much ambition in en- 
gaging himself to Blanche. Of course my girl is very 
sweet and very pretty, — ^the best daughter in all the 
world I think, and I know that she will make him a per- 
fect wife ; but beyond her looks I don't know that she's 
a very important match for Lord Grindlebury." 

" Oh, well, of course, he has pleased himself, and 
very wise of him too. I did hear," said the lady, drop- 
ping her voice a little, " I did hear that Lady Grindle- 
bury was most anxious to bring about a marriage with 
Victoria Nugent, the American girl, you know." 

" Oh, was she? She's very rich?" 

" Beyond the dreams of avarice, my dear Lady Dar- 
lington, hideously rich." 

" And an excellent match for her money," said my 
mother in a very dry tone. 

The great lady laughed uproariously. " Yes. How 
witty you are! How funny! How droll! Yes, she 
is hideous, isn't she? So common looking, with her 
pert colourless face and her little squat figure. I was 
staying at Burystone with Letitia Grindlebury when 
she had Victoria Nugent down to try if she could not 
fascinate Lord Grindlebury with her." 

I pricked up my ears at this, and tried to peer 
through the stand of palms which stood between us. 

" And she didn't pull it off?" said my mother. 

" Pull it off ? Rather not ! I was in her boudoir 
one morning when Grindlebury came in. * Look here, 
mater/ he said, * if you don't take, that American 
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woman away and lose her I shall jack up/ Letitia 
looked at him in cold surprise. * What do you mean by 
"jack up," Grindlebury ?' she asked, coldly. 'Well, 
I shall clear out of this and leave you to entertain your 
party by yourself. How long is she going to stop, that 
woman?' 'What woman?' 'That Victoria thing.' 

* A few days,' said Letitia. * Well, then, I'm going up 
to town to-morrow morning directly after breakfast. 
You need not announce it. You can say that I have 
been recalled, or that I've got to see my lawyer, or you 
can tell the Victoria thing I couldn't stand her at any 
price. I'm not at all particular what excuse you make.' 

• Really, , Grindlebury,' said Letitia, indignantly, * I 
think you get more clownish every day of your life.' 
' Well, perhaps I do, mater, and that's all the more 
reason why I should look out for something a little 
superior in looks and manners to the Victoria thing's. 
What do you think she said to me this morning?' 
' How should I know?' * She said, " Waal, if I was 
you. Lord Grindlebury, I'd transplant a few ruins here. 
It would improve that view immensely." ' Transplant 
ruins to Burystone!' he added, indignantly." 

I got up and sidled away, because I really could not 
restrain my laughter any longer, and as soon as I was 
out of hearing I repented, because I wondered what 
dear mother had said. However, it was not very pos- 
sible to go back again, for I met several people who 
stopped to speak to me. And so the golden opportunity 
was lost. 

You know it was very awkward that my future hus- 
band's mother should resolutely refuse, as she evidently 
had done, to have anything to do with me. I worried 
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over it a good bit, but I never breathed one word of 
what I was feeHng to Philip when he came flying up 
to London, as he did every day that he could steal a 
few hours from his regimental duty. 

I suppose if I had been blessed with my due amount 
of proper pride I should have, like the young ladies in 
story books, resolutely refused to enter any family, no 
matter how noble, how distinguished, how rich, how 
desirable, unless I received due and proper recognition 
from my fiance's mother and his immediate relatives. 
Tm afraid I hadn't any proper pride to speak of, — at 
all events, I didn't feel like it. As for Lady Grindle- 
bury, I knew she would be delighted if I cut up rough 
and gave my poor Philip the go-by, and such an atti- 
tude would have been just to her liking. 

So I never made any remarks concerning the ex- 
traordinary fact that I was going to marry a man with 
whose mother I was not even acquainted. I went my 
way sweetly and modestly. I accepted all congratu- 
lations with a sort of shyness which admirably took 
the place of a blush. You know one couldn't go on 
blushing for ever, but it was perfectly easy to look 
down and seem to blush, and that's what I did. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT 
How easy it is to be disagreeable ! 

Francesca was very funny about my engagement. 
When it was first announced she and George had gone 
off to Paris for a fortnight, chiefly I think that she 
might get some frocks by way of impressing the people 
in the neighbourhood of Swift Park. I must tell you 
that Francesca, who had until her marriage always 
lived in town, was by way of being extremely county. 
She had even got into a way of saying London people 
with a sort of sneer, as if anybody who lived in Lon- 
don must of necessity be inferior to their class who 
lived in the country. 

" What's this I hear about Blanche ?" she enquired, 
as she came into the queer-shaped drawing-room at 
Hobart Street. 

Mother looked up with her blandest air. " Well, I 
suppose you have heard that Blanche is going to be 
married ?" 

" Yes, I have ; to the Earl of Grindlebury. Is it 
true?" 

" Quite true, my dear," said mother. 

" Really? Where did she meet him?" 

" In the usual way," mother replied. " A ball, an 
introduction, a few dances, and the deed was done !" 

" Poor Vincent Coleridge !" said Francesca in a su- 
perior tone. 
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" Well, as to that," returned my mother, " of course 
I'm very sorry for the boy, but from the first his case 
was hopeless. Blanche never looked upon him in the 
light of a possible husband, and he knew it." 
Did he know it?" said Francesca, darkly. 
Well, whether he did or not," said my mother, 

he knows it now, so I don't think we need discuss the 
question any further. Blanche is very fortunate in her 
engagement and extremely happy, and, Francesca dear, 
I should be obliged if you wouldn't do anything to in 
any way dispel her illusions." 

" Oh, yes, yes, I quite agree with you. Of course, 
there's nothing so dead as a dead love." 

" My dear Francesca ..." I began. 

"Oh, are you there, Blanche? I'm sure, my dear, 
I offer you my hearty congratulations. I came for that 
purpose. So you are going to be married immediately. 
You're very young." 

" I shall the more easily be moulded to the wishes of 
my husband, dear," I replied, very solemnly. 

" Dear me! is it so bad as that?" 

She snapped out the words as if it was a joy to her 
to have found something detrimental to take hold of. 

" Yes, it's just as bad as that, Francesca dear," I 
said, with a sort of sigh. " You see you have set me 
such an example of wifely submission that I do, by 
a sort of instinct, ever3rthing that Lord Grindlebury 
tells me. You left your London home. You became 
purely county, — so purely county that I noticed the 
last time I saw you that you didn't know your way 
about London. I don't intend to do that." 

" Because it isn't necessary." 
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" It will be necessary for Lady Grindlebury to know 
her London very well, both its fashionable quarters and 
its poor people sort of quarters." 

" Do you mean to say that you're going in for slum- 

• "iff 
mmg? 

" I don't know ; I might. Vm going in for having 
a splendid time, Francesca. Fm going in for amusing 
myself and making my husband extremely happy. Fm 
going in for being the swaggerest Lady Grindlebury 
that has ever worn the coronet." 

" Fm sure I hope you will succeed," said my sister 
in an extremely tart voice. " What does Lord Grindle- 
bury say to all this?" 

" Well, dear," I said, sweetly, '* he doesn't say any- 
thing to it at all, because as yet Fve not given him the 
chance. His great idea is that I shall be happy, and 
my great idea, knowing that he is happy, is in being a 
credit to him and to the mother who brought me up." 

My sister seemed to freeze as she surveyed me with 
cold disapproving eyes. 

" I think you are very frivolous, Blanche," she said. 
" One of these days you will be sorry that you've no 
more mind than to view. every aspect of life from a 
frivolous stand-point. Of course, his people have been 
to see you?" 

I maintained a discreet silence, because I thought 
that mother had better undertake the answering of this 
question, which, as you will understand, was a very 
awkward one. 

' No," said mother, in an admirably casual voice, 
" they haven't been yet." 

" They have written, of course ?" 
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" No, they have not written," she replied. 

"They have not written?*' repeated Francesca. 
" Has not Lady Grindlebury written?" 

" No, she hasn't," replied my mother. 

" You mean to say that Lady Grindlebury has not 
taken the smallest notice of the engagement?" 

" I am sorry to say she has not," said my mother, 
looking straight at Francesca. 

" But on what grounds?" 

" Well, dear ... I wish you had not asked me the 
question," said mother, very sweetly. 

** I wonder that you can countenance an engagement 
which should bring such a preposterous insult upon 
you," said Mrs. George Addison, with a great access 
of dignity. 

" Yes, so do L Grindlebury is such a charming boy, 
so very much in love with Blanche and Blanche is so 
very much in love with him that to insist upon break- 
ing the engagement would be a step of which I should 
not like to undertake the responsibility. After all, 
dear, you must know — none better — how difficult it 
is to fight against class prejudices." 

" I don't understand you, mother." 

*' Well, dear, of course if your father had been living, 
no family in the world would have hesitated to sanc- 
tion an engagement with any of his daughters." 
But we are his daughters still." 
Well, you are, yes. But you see a woman like Lady 
Grindlebury can be very foolishly prejudiced, and, I 
am sorry to say, is so. The daughter of Sir Edward 
Darlington living, in power, the most important factor 
in the making of nations in the whole world, is one 
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person; and the daughter of Lady Darlington, wid- 
owed, poor for her position and connected with trade, 
— wholesale, my dear ; Fve not a word to say against 
it, — is quite another." 

" Do you mean to say that Lady Grindlebury has 
. • • nas • • > nas * . ■ 

" Yes, I'm afraid she has." 

" I never heard anything so insolent in all my life.'* 

" Neither did I," mother responded in a more urbane 
voice than ever, " neither did I, dear child ; and as I 
know that she is most anxious for anything which will 
bring Blanche's engagement with Grindlebury to an 
end, I am not at all inclined to gratify her ridiculous 
pride and prejudice. On the contrary, I am very care- 
fully refraining from taking the smallest oflfence at 
her rudeness and her want of consideration for her 
son's happiness." 

Francesca's head went even higher than before, and 
she looked plainer than ever. 

" My dear mother," she said, " I think you are per- 
fectly right. What does Grindlebury himself say about 
it?" 

" Well, poor boy ! he doesn't say very much. He 
hasn't said much to you, has he, Blanche?" 
No, not much." 

I think he is very much hurt. I'm afraid that he 
thinks his mother is most unkind to him." 

For a moment I thought that my good sister was 
going to choke. Then she pulled herself together and 
laughed, — ^very much the kind of laugh that Mr. Swin- 
burne is fond of describing. 

" I don't think I ever heard anything quite so ridicu- 
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lous in the whole course of my life," she said, very in- 
dignantly, " and I do think, mother, that you are abso- 
lutely wise in resolutely avoiding the course which 
would give that horrid old hag any satisfaction. Did 
you ever see her?" 

" Never," said my mother. " Between ourselves, 
Francesca, and of course you understand I say things 
to you two — I mean to you and Winifred — ^that I 
would not say to any other living being in the world. 
Between ourselves, I never heard that there was an 
Earl of Grindlebury before he came up, evidently de- 
termined to marry Blanche. It's a good title, he's the 
twenty-third holder of it; and he must be very well 
off, because they have two fine places and a house in 
St. James's. But somehow, curiously enough, I never 
even heard of them, and to my knowledge I have never 
set eyes upon her in my life." 

" Well, I have," said Francesca. " She's one of the 
plainest and most unattractive women I ever saw in my 
life, — a regular cat. If I were you, Blanche, since she's 
chosen to put you in a false position at the yery time 
when it's most essential to you that you should receive 
kindness and encouragement, I should make a rule of 
holding her absolutely at arm's length." 

" I shall see," I replied, guardedly. " I'm going to 
make no resolutions which in time to come might upset 
Lord Grindlebury. I don't think that it would ever be 
possible for me to be fond of a mother-in-law who had 
made such a bad start. But, to be candid, I'd rather 
have her my friend than my enemy, and if after a time 
she comes round, I think it would be ridiculous policy 
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and foolish to stand on my dignity and make myself 
more disagreeable than is absolutely necessary." 

" In which I think you are perfectly wise, my child," 
said mother. ** A^ a matter of fact you have every- 
thing to gain by being on as good terms as possible 
with your husband's mother. You have nothing to 
gain by quarrelling with her. I do feel annoyed at the 
way things have gone and resentful of the line she has 
taken up; but she is acting, which is a foolish thing 
to do, from hearsay." 

" She probably thinks that Blanche is a forward lit- 
tle hussy who has hooked her son in some underhand 
way. I am quite sure that when she sees Blanche all 
will be different." 

" In the mean time let me beg of you, Francesca, 
since I have put you in possession of all the facts, to 
say nothing on the subject of Lady Grindlebury to any- 
body outside our immediate family; in fact, I would 
rather that you did not speak of her to the boys, be- 
cause young men are so hot-headed they might try to 
take it out of Grindlebury himself, which would be a 
great pity, as he is very annoyed, or at least very un- 
comfortable, at his mother's attitude, which is no fault 
of his, poor boy. Therefore let me beg of you to be 
absolutely silent on the subject, and not allow Lady 
Grindlebury to have the gratification of knowing we 
are hurt or offended by her sins of omission." 

" Oh, certainly, mother ; I should not dream of say- 
ing anything. I have met Lady Grindlebury as it hap- 
pens. We were on the committee together of the Great 
Bazaar for the Yarborough Hospital." 

"Did you make her acquaintance?" said mother, 
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speaking quite as if it was the least desirable thing on 
earth to do. 

" In a sort of a way/' said Francesca in a casual tone 
which deceived neither of us. " She was very haughty 
and stand-offish to everybody. She quite thinks her- 
self the salt of the earth. Frankly, mother dear, I 
thought her detestable. Fm sure for little Blanche's 
sake I hope her son is not anything like her." 

" Not having seen her I cannot say ; but having seen 
him and knowing him as well as I do, I should think 
there is a very faint resemblance, judging from your 
description," chimed in mother. 

" I believe I hear Philip coming," I interrupted ; " a 
cab stopped just now. Yes, there's his knock." 

The next moment Philip walked into the room. He 
came in without his hat like one quite at home and 
made straight across the room, for mother, whom he 
bent down and kissed as naturally as if she had been 
his own. 

*' You didn't expect me," he said, as he bent down 
and kissed me on the side of my head. " Fm awfully 
in luck to-day, — got three days' leave. If you please. 
Lady Darlington, I brought my portmanteau. You 
will put' me up, won't you ? It's such a bore having to 
spend so much time going to and fro to change one's 
clothes." 

" Oh, yes, my dear boy, certainly." 

" Thanks so much. I told Jeanne that it would be 
all right." 

" Certainly, of course it will. Grindlebury, this is 
my eldest daughter, Mrs. George Addison." 

Philip stretched out a long arm and took her deli- 
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cate white gloved hand into his with a good hearty 
grip which made Francesca fairly wince. 

" I'm awfully pleased to meet you, Mrs. Addison. 
I began to think you were going to stay in Paris alto- 
gether, — taken root there. I hope you are going to be 
great friends with me. I want to be friendly with all 
Blanche's people. I hear your husband is a charming 
chap. Met a man last night at dinner who told me he 
was the best fellow out." 

Francesca fairly brindled with pride. " Did you 
really ? That was very nice of him. I naturally think 
my husband perfectly charming, but it's very pleasant 
when other people confirm one's opinion." 

" Yes, it is." 

"Who was it? What was his name?" 

" Oh, well, he was a chap from your part of the 
world, — Yarboroughshire. Batters is his name." 

*' I don't know Mr. Batters," said Francesca, freez- 
ing again; " I don't know Mr. Batters." 

" I bet your husband does. By Jove, he's the safest 
horse-dealer in England, — one of the best fellows I 
ever met in my life. I'd trust him to buy a horse for 
me, which is saying a good deal." 

I glanced aside at Francesca, and Francesca looked 
exactly as if she had just taken the most nauseous dose 
of medicine that any apothecary had ever concocted. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ON THE CREST OF THE WAVE 
The clever ones alway play a waiting game. 

The effect apparently of the many paragraphs which 
appeared in the society journals was to rouse the 
Grindlebury family to a state of exasperation almost 
bordering upon madness. It must have been rather 
amusing for such friends of ours as were also friends 
of old Lady Grindlebury. They didn't exactly come 
and tell us all that she said, but they did next door to 
it. 

" Such a pity/' said the Dowager Viscountess Ches- 
terton to my mother one day when they were sitting 
over a friendly cup of tea in our little queer-shaped 
drawing-room, " such a pity that Letitia Grindlebury 
is making herself so ridiculously disagreeable over this 
engagement. I said to her yesterday, ' My dear, there 
is not the slightest cause why Grindlebury should let 
you choose his wife for him any more than his father 
delegated that particular office to his mother. And 
you remember, my dear Letitia,' I went on, — I saw she 
was very angry, but I didn't care a dump, — * that the 
Grindlebury family were very haughty when Edward 
Grindlebury married you.' * Oh, I don't know. They 
made up for it afterwards, and, of course, I hadn't any 
particular fortune.' ' No, no, to be sure, you hadn't. 
Doubt if you had as much as this little girl has. You 
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had better be wise, my dear Letitia/ I said to her, 
* and make it up.' 'I shall leave them to approach 
me,' she said. * Oh, will you?' said I. * Well, of 
course, that's as you please. From what I know of 
Lady Darlington I don't think she will.' " 

For a moment there was dead silence. Then my 
mother looked up with the little silver teapot in her 
hand. 

" I don't quite see what I have to gain by being 
on any sort of terms with my daughter's husband's 
mother," she said, very quietly. " If Lady Grindle- 
bury is so foolish that she likes to cut herself off from 
her only son and the head of her house, that is her con- 
cern, not mine. For my part, I am an excellent 
mother-in-law. I shall never get a cross with any of 
my sons-in-law. I consider only a foolish woman 
would be so misguided, and Grindlebury is such a dear 
boy, so unaffected, so . . . so . . ." 

" Yes, he is," said Lady Chesterton, drily; " he is. 
You are quite right." 

" It's a good thing the girls are not like him. They 
would never have got married if they had been." 

" Oh, I don't know. Boys are very different from 
girls, and a man born to his position can afford to have 
a certain brusquerie of manner if he chooses. And 
what does little Blanche here have to say about it 
all?" 

Nothing, Lady Chesterton, nothing," I replied; 

nothing at all. I hear all these wonderful stories 
about my future mother-in-law, and, to tell the truth, 
I would just as soon that she kept up her present atti- 
tude as come round and be civil to me. She will be 
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in India when I am presented, and, as far as I can see, 
I have no other use for her." 

" Of course, you should be presented by your hus- 
band's mother." 

" Yes, I know ; but if my husband's mother is in 
India she could hardly perform the office for me. As 
it is, I am awfully happy in my engagement, and I 
don't care the least little bit in the world more for 
Philip because he happens to be the twenty-third Earl 
of Grindlebury." 

What ! You are really in love with him?" 
I'd marry him if he was a private in his own regi- 
ment," I said, looking straight at her. 

" Lucky Grindlebury, I say," remarked Lady Ches- 
terton, very drily. 

" I'd marry him," I went on, " if he had twenty 
mothers all dead set against me, and a dozen fathers 
and a hundred brothers and sisters. That would not 
make the least difference to me. I am going to marry 
Grindlebury. I'm not going to marry the Grindlebury 
family." 

" So. Then you are going to take your own stand ?'* 

" I am, I am. My future mother-in-law is not very 
reasonable, and I don't think anybody will say she is, 
and after all she will not do very mych to harm me. 
If she does, she will harm her own son." 

" Have some more cake, my dear Lady Chesterton,'* 
said my mother in a tone which practically dismissed 
Lady Grindlebury and her objections. " Do try that 
cream cake ; it is so good." 

" I think I will. Thank you, dear child. Oh, yes, 
indeed, it is good. Where do you get it from? Bus- 
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zard's? Bless me, I had no idea they had anything 
of this kind. I must have some at once. So difficult 
to get a cake for tea that is not indigestible." 

" Of course," she went on, her tone indicating that 
she meant to go back to the subject of Lady Grindle- 
bury, " of course, you know what it is that has upset 
Letitia?" 

" I don't in the least ; unless it is that Blanche is 
not the American heiress." 

" No, not altogether that, though she would have 
liked him to marry Victoria Nugent. Everybody knew 
that that knew them at all. No, it's the paragraphs in 
the society papers." 

" Oh, well, everybody has to submit to that sort of 
thing nowadays," said my mother. " However, really, 
Lady Chesterton, I don't mind in the least what opinion 
Grindlebury's mother has. It is a matter of the most 
perfect indifference to us. The engagement is an ac- 
complished fact, and the first, or at latest the second, 
week in September will see it consummated in a very 
smart wedding, and Lady Grindlebury may continue 
to make such objections as she chooses. I daresay she 
says very disagreeable things about us. It is quite 
true we don't live in St. James's, but if Hobart Street 
is good enough for Grindlebury it must be good 
enough for his mother." 

** I think you are most wise, oh, most wise ; and 
Blanche dear, if you would like to be presented by 
somebody connected with the Grindlebury family I 
shall be charmed to do it." 

" Oh, thank you so much ; we will talk about it 
when the time comes. Don't you think that will be the 
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best ?" I replied. " I think it awfully kind of you, 
Lady Chesterton, awfully kind, but I don't set much 
value on my presentation. It will not affect my posi- 
tion very much, I don't think." 

" More than you think, child ; far more than you 
think. If your mother presents you, it will give it 
away to everybody that you are not friendly with your 
husband's mother. If somebody on your husband's 
side presents you, it will show you are all right with 
the family." 

" Well, I don't know that I particularly want to 
seem all right with the family. It's the family that 
have got to keep in with me, or will have to do so. I 
am not at all inclined to shelter myself under the 
shadow of their wings, but I do thank you for the kind 
thought in offering to present me. It's most good of 
you. I will see what Philip says about it afterwards." 

She went away then, and when the door had closed 
behind her mother looked up at me. 

"Blanche," she said, " dear child, you were very 
wise not to fix yourself up with Lady Chesterton. 
What is your impression of her?" 

" That she is not very safe," I replied. 

" Ah, I thought so too. I fancy she might — oh, 
quite unintentionally, of course — make a certain 
amount of mischief with your husband's people under 
the guise of great friendship. I don't think she is quite 
the person to launch you socially as Philip's wife. 
Very kind, but a little officious." 
Yes. I don't care for her." 

I was so afraid," mother went on, " that you might 
be led to say more than was wise. You cannot be too 
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careful with a woman of a mischievous turn and in- 
clined to be long-tongued who is intimate with your 
future mother-in-law. Oh, here are Winifred and 
Paul." 

About this time a certain change began to come over 
my sister. She was deeply in love with Paul Sylvester, 
but I think that she felt in a sense the poverty of her 
situation. You see my eldest sister was married to a 
man who would one day have at least thirty thousand 
a year, and I was marrying into a position. Paul Syl- 
vester had all his way to make in the world as yet. 
He might one dax be Lord Chancellor of England, but 
he was not Lord Chancellor of England yet; and al- 
though I am sure that nothing would have induced 
Winifred to give up her fiance, her fiance's compara- 
tively humble position as one of the rising young men 
in the legal world was somewhat of a sore point with 
her. She didn't show this by being the least little bit 
different either to mother or to me. Oh, no; Win 
was devoted to us both ; we only came second to Paul. 
The new phase in her disposition showed itself most 
markedly in the sharp way in which she caught up the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of other people. " The 
clever sister with a temper," as I once heard her called. 
She was clever, but she had no particular infirmity 
of temper. What sometimes seemed so was rather a 
particular sharpness in laying bare the shortcomings 
of other people. 

She was laughing as she entered the room, and I 
asked her the reason. 

" I will tell you presently," she replied. And so 
when Paul Sylvester had gone she told us, as we sat 
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at the open window, what it was that had so tickled her 
fancy. 

" You know Lady Violet Aitchison," she said to 
mother ; " well, she was at the De la Rues — yes, I 
went to tea there with Paul; so good for him, you 
know — and that nasty little Mrs. Willie Paxton was 
there, — ^horrid pushing little thing, always making up 
to people connected with the great world. I hate that 
kind of thing myself,'' said Winifred, vehemently. 

Yes," put in mother. 

Well, Mrs. Chris. Robertson was there. The Pax- 
ton wasn't too civil to her. She kind of took her in 
passing as being a celebrity, — she would just shed the 
light of her countenance on her for a minute or two. 
She attached herself to Lady Violet, told her that her 
boy was very much in love with her youngest girl, and 
that it was quite on the cards that when they were 
older there would be a match between them. Lady 
Violet absolutely froze into utter rigidity and stared 
at little Paxton with her great ox eyes as if she had 
suggested marrying her youngest girl to the butler. 
Little Paxton went away absolutely unconscious of the 
sensation she had created, as of course she would do, 
with an airy / Grood-bye, dear,' to Lady Violet and a 
mere wave of the hand to the rest of us. Mrs. De la 
Rue began to chaff Lady Violet on the prospect that 
lay before her pretty little girl." 

And she is pretty," Winifred added. 
I had no idea that you were so intimate with Mrs. 
Willie Paxton,' she wound up, and then Lady Violet 
began a long dissertation on the mistake it was for 
people to go out of their own world of society. * Such 
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a mistake when you belong to the grand monde to mix 
yourself up with the petite monde/ she said, loftily. 
* I don't think Mrs. Willie Paxton considers herself 
petit monde,' said Mrs. Chris. Robertson, mildly. * Her 
husband is a most distinguished painter, and she thinks 
no small beer of herself, I can tell you.' Lady Violet 
turned and looked at Mrs. Chris. Robertson as if she 
were looking through her. * Oh, yes,' she said, with 
a curl of her lip, * I know all these actors and painters 
and people think a lot of themselves, but they are all 
petit monde to me.' There was a moment's dead 
silence, — dead silence. I assure you, mother, you 
could have heard a pin drop. Everybody seemed to 
feel in their hearts the insult of a divorced woman 
speaking in that way of the ert world to such a promi- 
nent member of it as Mrs. Chris. Robertson. Mrs. 
Chris. Robertson, however, was quite calm and com- 
posed. She looked up with a little laugh and said, ' Oh, 
no, surely you are mistaken. Lady Violet; neither 
grand nor petite monde, but demi monde,' " 

"And after that," said Winifred, "Lady Violet 
went away." 



CHAPTER XIX 

PLAIN SPEAKING 
A girl who marries well has difficult cards to play. 

The season was waning to its close. Most people 
said that London was hot and intolerable. I didn't 
find it so because I was so gloriously, deliriously happy. 
Thanks to Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt and a dozen other 
friends of my mother's who were more or less powerful 
in journalistic circles, I was the observed of all the ob- 
servers. Wherever I went I was the cynosure of all 
eyes. It was an embarrassing position but enjoyable. 
I cultivated a modest and retiring manner. It was so 
much easier to blush a little and turn down my eyes 
when people talked to me about Philip than to enter 
into explanations and descriptions of my feelings and 
his. 

Winifred gave herself airs. I told her so one even- 
ing when we were brushing out our hair before going 
to bed. She at once admitted the impeachment. 

'* Yes," she said, " I do everything by line and rule ; 
everything to forward Paul's future. I thought of 
you in the beginning. Now that you have made your 
establishment, I need not think of you any more. On 
the contrary, you must think about me. You will be 
able to help me a lot afterwards. You see, Blanche, 
you can afford to be ingenuous and very much in love 
and a little shy. It becomes you, it suits your style and 
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colouring to perfection, and will do more to upset all 
the calculations of that old cat who is going to be your 
mother-in-law than any other demeanour that you 
could adopt. Mother, too, is so wise. I do so admire 
mother's bland protestations that she is quite sure 
you will make Grindlebury a devoted wife. It fetches 
people so awfully. But for me, the best thing that I 
can do it appears is to give myself airs, and I am going 
to give myself airs for the next ten years at least. After 
that I shall be able to let the mask drop, and lead a 
simple retired life if I choose, just as you can do, be- 
cause in ten years' time Paul will be at the very top of 
the tree," 

" What, Lord Chancellor in ten years' time ! You 
do take a hopeful view." 

My sister laughed : " Well, if Paul is Lord Chan- 
cellor of England in ten years from now, I should say 
that your Philip will certainly be Prime Minister, or at 
the very least Lord Chamberlain, or something of that 
kind. No, no, I retract the Lord Chamberlain, because 
he might be that; but Prime Minister, Prime Minis- 
ter." 

" Win," I said, solemnly, as I plaited my thick hair 
into a long tail, " do you know for once I think you 
are mistaken. Don't give yourself airs. It doesn't 

pay." 

" Not in a general way," said my sister; " no, not 
in a general way, — ^never if you can take any other 
course. But when you are poor you must be proud. 
Poverty and pride have gone hand in hand for centu- 
ries. They go together in the natural selection of 
things. When Paul is making a few thousands a year 
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at the Bar, has a seat in the House, and a prospect of 
becoming Solicitor General or something of that kind, 
then I shall not be poor, and I shall certainly not be 
particularly proud. Now it's necessity with me." 

" But, my dear," I urged, " it will grow into a habit 
with you. A habit once formed will be hideously diffi- 
cult to lay aside. You are inclined that way, Winifred, 
you are, dear ; and, if you go on cultivating your pride 
and your airs, you will spoil yourself." 

" No, no, it will not be a habit with me. It will not 
be a habit of love : it will be a habit of cultivation that 
I shall take up just as people take up a court accent. 
Why, look at Mrs. St. Maur Jones. She rolls her r's 
to an extent that is absolutely painful. One would 
think that she had been educated entirely in France. 
Only the other day I heard her tell somebody that she 
had actually been mar-rhied six years. Five minutes 
afterwards the hostess went up to her with a very dis- 
tinguished French gentleman in tow, and introduced 
him to Mrs. St. Maur Jones as a sort of haven of 
refuge from utter inability to understand one word of 
English. As Mrs. St. Maur Jones doesn't understand 
one word of French — conversation, the result was a 
little pitiable." 

" But don't you think that Mrs. St. Maur Jones 
could unroll her r's now?" 

" Oh, yes, if she liked," said Winifred, a little scorn- 
fully. " She forgets sometimes. She only keeps it up 
when she is keeping a good tight watch over herself. 
Somehow she always makes me think of that American 
poem, ' And the bogies will get you if you don't watch 
out.' Mrs. St. Maur Jones's bogy is a triple r for 
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everyone, and the other two r's will certainly get her 
if she doesn't watch out." 

" Well, for my part," I said, clasping my hands 
round my knee and staring up at the ceiling, " I shall 
never give myself airs, because, after all, I have 
nothing much to give myself airs about. I've got 
bright hair and a good skin and rather a nice little nose, 
but I don't know that there's much credit due to me for 
them. Of course, to give yourself airs successfully you 
have to be so awfully clev6r, and I'm not like you, Win; 
I'm not clever." 

" I don't know. I think you've got more in that lit- 
tle noddle of yours than most people give you credit 
for," said Win, looking at me sharply. " You are not 
a learned person ; that's very true. There never was a 
girl who scraped through into the peerage with as little 
education as you have had. You ought to improve 
your mind, but I don't know that it would be the least 
use. By the bye, I heard to-day that your estimable 
mamma-in-law elect is getting more and more furious 
as every week goes by." 
But why ?" 

Because she finds she can't dominate Grindlebury 
into giving you up, and the paragraphs in the various 
papers madden her, infuriate her, because they deal 
with you so much more than they do with him." 

" Oh, well, they don't want to describe Philip's 
frocks, do they ?" 

" Not exactly. Paul told me to-day that he heard 
from somebody — a man, of course, who had it from his 
sister — that Lady Grindlebury declared that her son 
must have taken leave of his senses to have given you 
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SO much jewellery, and that you will have to pay the 
penalty for every bit of it later on. By the way, have 
you anyudea how much Grindlebury has a year?" 

" No, I don't think I have. I don't think he quite 
knows himself. The lawyers will settle all the usual 
questions about the dower and all that sort of thing, 
and my pin-money. I don't see the good of worrying 
him to try and find out how many pence I shall be able 
to spend a week." 

" Well, according to Paul and Lady Grindlebury, he 
is not at all well off for his station, and that was why 
she was so anxious that he should marry that heiress." 

" But he didn't want to marry the heiress," I re- 
turned, rather vexedly. " He wants to marry me, and 
he means to marry me. Of course it would have been 
very convenient if I had happened to have a lot of 
money, but then I haven't ; and if he chooses to forego 
a fortune with his wife, I really don't see that anybody 
else need interfere." 

" Perhaps you would if you were his mother, you 
know." 

" Not at all. She will have her dower just the same, 
she will have the same income that she has now and 
everything excepting the actual house, exactly as she 
has now." 

" Not the jewels," said Winifred. 

*' No, dear; but then if he had married that Victoria 
thing, as he always calls her, she would have had to 
give up the jewels just the same, and I suppose she has 
a lot of jewellery of her own. All these presents that 
Philip is giving me now are mine. They're nothing to 
do with the title and the estate; they're all mine. I 
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suppose Lady Grindlebury had her jewel-box filled in 
the same way. But don't talk about her; don't talk 
about her. I shall have bad dreams if you do." 

Undoubtedly my life at that time was not without 
its drawbacks. My bed of roses had some crumpled 
leaves and there were pin-pricks which made me wince. 
Somehow Francesca was disagreeable. I don't know 
why she should have been, but she was. I never saw 
her but she let slip some spiteful little remark to the 
effect that I should not know them long, or that they 
were not g^and enough for me now, or that I should 
soon have done with my old world. It was very dis- 
agreeable. I said to her one day 'that I could not im- 
agine what was possessing her. 

" When you married George Addison," I said, 
speaking out plainly in my annoyance, " we didn't tell 
you that you wouldn't be able to find your way down 
to the tower in West Kensington. We didn't make 
your life a burden to you by reminding you that you 
would be able to have twenty dresses to every one of 
ours. Of course, I was only a small child, but I never 
heard mother or Winifred keep on carping at you as 
you do at me. I do not know what is possessing you, 
Francesca. I think you are extremely unkind to me." 

Francesca gave a sniff. It was a real county sniff. 

" Perhaps I have not forgotten poor Vincent Cole- 
ridge," she said. 

" Oh, well, really, Francesca, it sounds as if you 
were desperately interested in Vincent Coleridge your- 
self," I said, indignantly. " I really must ask you not 
to mention him to me again. I don't think it's very 
good taste, as I am Lord Grindlebury's affianced wife, 
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that you should be moaning and groaning about some- 
body whom I never thought of marrying for a single 
moment/' 

" Everybody thought you were going to marry him," 
she burst out. 

" Well, everybody was wrong, including Vincent 
himself. But Vincent knew perfectly well that I didn't 
mean to marry him, and if Vincent gave you to under- 
stand that I had in any way encouraged him to think 
that I should change my mind, then all I can say is he 
gave you to understand what was not true." 

Hoity-toity!" said Francesca, with a sneer. 
I don't know what * hoity-toity' means," I replied, 
getting up from my chair. " I don't want to quarrel 
with you, but I think you have been extremely unkind 
and extremely rude; and, if you please, if you can't 
leave off recriminations about Vincent Coleridge, who 
is nothing to you, I hope you will not come here 
again." 

" I shall come to my own mother's house when I 
choose," said Francesca in an acid tone. 

" Well, it will be a great pity if we have any scandal 
about my engagement. People will think it too ridicu- 
lous that sisters could quarrel because one of them 
chooses to marry where her heart dictates. I do hope, 
Francesca, that you will not broach this subject to me 
again, — not if you wish to be on friendly terms with 
me after I am married." 

I heard the bell ring below and knew that somebody 
was about to enter the house. 

" I consider," said Francesca, looking at me with 
angry eyes, " that it is dreadful taste your marrying in 
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defiance of Lady Grindlebury, and George quite agrees 
with me." 

The door behind me opened, and my mother with 
Winifred and Paul Sylvester came into the room. 

" Poor George !" I said in a pitying tone. 

" Ah, Francesca, is that you ?" said my mother. ** I 
have not seen you for days, dear. You look very pale." 

" I look very well, thank you, mother," said Fran- 
cesca in a grudging kind of way. 

" No, you don't. look it. You have been too long in 
town, doing too much. I am sure the sooner you get 
back to your charming country house the better it will 
be. When are you going down?" 

" Oh, in a day or two. George is kept in town by 
important business, and, you know, I never like to leave 
him." 

" Quite right," said my mother. " I do believe in 
wives staying as much as possible with their husbands. 
Oh, my dears," looking at us, " I know it is not fash- 
ionable, and probably when you two girls are married 
you will go about all over the world and leave your 
poor husbands to do the best they can for themselves. 
But it isn't right. I never did it myself. You will not 
have forgotten, Francesca, that I never went out of 
town a single day before your father." 

" No, I don't think you did, mother, and neither do 
I. But I am not feeling well, — not at all well, and very 
much worried." 

Poor dear ! Is it servants again ?" said mother. 
Oh, no, nothing to do with servants or anything 
of that kind; but I am not well." 

Then the sooner we have tea the better," said 
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mother, looking at Paul, who was not very far from the 
bell. " Let . . , yes, touch the bell. Thank you, Paul. 
A cup of tea will revive you better than anything. 
How is George? Well? Oh, that's a good thing. 
We are going away next week, — oh, not very far, my 
dear. Think of the frocks we have to get ready, think 
of the thousand and one things. No, we are only going 
down to one of these residential hotels within easy 
reach of London, just for fresh air and quietude. By 
the bye, the wedding is definitely fixed for the tenth of 
September." 



CHAPTER XX 



THE LAST DAY 



The last day of a girl's life is full of pathos, regrets, hopes, and 
possibilities. 

All through the long hot days of August we re- 
mained in the beautiful old house which had been 
bought by an enterprising company and turned into a 
residential hotel. It was within an easy drive of Chert- 
sey Camp, and Philip was able to come over almost 
every day. Indeed, I think he came every day, except- 
ing when he was orderly officer and on two occasions 
when he had to go to London to confer with his law- 
yers. I contrived to make all my dressmaking appoint- 
ments for the hours between breakfast and lunch, so 
that I might be free in the late afternoon. Philip gen- 
erally dined with us. Once or twice we went over to 
Chertsey Camp for some entertainment which was go- 
ing on among the military people. I had a lovely time. 
I think that, in spite of the little drawbacks of which I 
have just spoken, it was the happiest month of my 
whole life, — up to that point, you know, up to that 
point. 

At the beginning of September we went back to 
Hobart Street. I had never been in London in Sep- 
tember before. I had always had an idea, which shows 
how stupid and ignorant I was, that during August 
and September London was an empty and arid waste. 

It is true that a good many blinds Were down and that 
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a good many flower-boxes needed attention, but Lon- 
don was looking charming. The weather was not too 
hot, but pleasantly mellow. It was an ideal time in 
which to prepare for a marriage. 

What presents I did have to be sure ! They poured 
in to the little house in Hobart Street with a persistence 
which grew at last almost appalling. It got to be 
almost a bore to open the various-sized packages, and 
at last I appealed to Philip that he at least should give 
me nothing else. 

" No, not another thing, Philip," I exclaimed. " I 
have more jewels than I could ever hang upon myself 
in twelve months. I have so many toast-racks that I 
think I shall start a sideboard in the dining-room and 
stick them up in a row with all the cruet-stands under- 
neath, and all the mugs under that, and all the tankards 
and all the bowls and all the other things that will re- 
quire one servant to do nothing more than clean. You 
would let me have a silver shop at Burystone, a sort of 
marriage trophy?" 

" I don't think you will need to do that. It's quite 
true," he replied, "that we have got. an awful lot of 
things that will not be the smallest use to us. But you 
know, you could swop them all, — all those you don't 
like, and buy something you do like." 

" There's nothing more I want," I exclaimed, tragi- 
cally. 

" Well, you've not got much from my people yet." 

" No, I haven't; only the tenantry and things of that 
kind." 

" I should have thought my sister Harriet would 
have sent you something." 
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There's time enough yet," I said, hopefully. 

There is." 

And she wrote to you, Philip, you know." 

Yes, she did ; not exactly a gushing letter." 

Well, she couldn't gush over a girl she hasn't seen, 
could she, now ?" 

No, she couldn't." 

And particularly when she had . . . had . . . 
well, influence brought to bear upon her." 

" Yes ; beastly hard lines, beastly rough I call it. 
However, there's just this, little woman, that my peo- 
ple have chosen to set the tune and we'll take care we 
keep on dancing to it. I've often found," Philip went 
on in a queer, savage sort of voice, " that people are 
mighty fond of setting a tune, and then, when they 
want to change the tune, they want you to change your 
dance. But it won't be my fault if ever we dance to 
any other tune than the one they have set in the begin- 
ning." 

For a moment I was possessed with a fierce thrill 
of joy. Then common sense came to my aid. 

" Look here, Philip," I said, bending a little over 
towards him, " I know exactly what you feel. I have 
not said much about it because I didn't want to make 
things any worse, but you know, dear old boy, it will 
not do me any good to be out at elbows with your 
people. I know that for me you would give them all 
up from this minute, never see them again, wipe them 
out, forget them ; but I'd rather you wouldn't, and if, 
by-and-by, they change the tune and want to dance a 
friendly kind of jig, I'd rather not keep on stalking 
through a minuet, if you don't mind. It isn't that I 
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care for them. Tve never seen them; I couldn't care 
for them any more than they can care for me, but I 
would rather that they should be nice and friendly and 
civil. So, if they want to come round in the end, don't 
let us stand aloof. I hate to be out of friends with 
people, even though IVe never been in friends with 
them." 

For a moment Philip didn't speak. Then he sud- 
denly got up from his chair and drew me on to my 
feet. 

" I don't know where you get it from, you little 
angel," he said, almost hoarsely. " Your sister Fran- 
cesca is a cat. She'd kill me if she could. I don't 
know why, I don't know what for. She's got a bitter 
black grudge against me for some reason or other. 
That's number one. There's Winifred, worldly, ugh! 
to her very finger-tips, clever, cold, calculating, and af- 
fected, most affected. Your mother, bland, urbane, 
pitiless in many ways; but you, you little soft white 
angel, what do you see in me ? What is it ? It isn't be- 
cause I've got a rubbishy title behind me. You love 
me. I know you do, I feel it, I see it. You little 
lump of softness, what did you ever see in me? 
Where did you learn all your gentle ways ? Where did 
you learn all your wonderful wisdom? You are not 
hard like Francesca; learned, worldly, like Winifred. 
You are not calculating as your mother is, — no disre- 
spect to her. I admire her immensely, heart and soul, 
but she thinks out every move of the game. Where did 
you get your nature from? Tell me that." 

I looked up at him : " I don't know, Philip. I am 
what I am, and as I am you have chosen me, and you 
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must take me and make the best of me. I don't think 
I am quite all that you imagine me to be, though I 
hope you will always think the same. I am not ex- 
actly worldly, but I like to have common sense about 
things, and it seems to me such a stupid thing to build 
up a great family feud because your mother and your 
sisters have not been eager to lie down under my feet 
and let me kick them; but I don't know, Philip, that 
Fm quite an angel." 

'' Well, I think you one," he said, stoutly; " I think 
you one, and I have learnt to know you pretty well by 
this time." 

I held up my face to his. It was the easiest way 
out of a discussion which had become almost painful. 
I felt a complete and perfect hypocrite. I felt an arrant 
humbug. I felt that I was a fraud, almost a lie, in 
everything except that I was honestly and genuinely 
in love with my fiance. 

So the days went on until the day of my wedding 
was close at hand, and no word had come from Lady 
Grindlebury or either of her daughters. It was a horrid 
slight upon me, of course. They had all three of them 
taken the line of deliberately ignoring me, and anyone, 
particularly a woman, would rather be hated than 
ignored. 

We didn't, of course, attempt to have the wedding- 
party at our little house in Hobart Street. My mother 
engaged a suite of rooms at an hotel not very far from 
St. Peter's, Eaton Square, the church where we were 
to be married. We had a vast quantity of acceptances 
to the invitations. The church was lavishly deco- 

• 

rated ; the music was arranged to be of the very finest. 
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Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt and all her crew, as Wini- 
fred tersely described them, spent days at our house, 
going over my entire trousseau and thoroughly exam- 
ining all my wonderful presents. I had a headache for 
a week. 

" Philip," I said, at last, " how thankful I shall be 
when this is over ! Never will I get married again as 
long as I live. The endless talk, the discussions, the 
ejaculations, the fuss of it all, oh, it's dreadful ! What 
a life it must be to spend almost every day going round 
to different houses, staring at another woman's clothes 
and commenting upon another woman's marriage 
gifts! Oh, Philip, how journalists earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brows! They say that Mrs. 
Johnny Daubenfeldt makes four or five thousand a 
year. She deserves it. I saw her one day last week. 
She had been to fifteen shops. Imagine going to fif- 
teen shops and examining all their specialties and then 
writing about them ! Every day she goes through this 
kind of thing. Oh, how dreadful! And she has to 
keep her self smart and civil and friendly and nice all 
round or else she would not get asked to the best places, 
and then what she calls her column would go down. 
Oh, what a life ! what ,a life ! I wouldn't be a journalist 
for anything." 

Philip was most unsympathetic. He said the John- 
nies were used to it, and they came to it by degrees. 

" Bless you, my child," he said, in conclusion, " if 
you got married every week for four or five years you'd 
come to think nothing of it. As for me," he went on, 
" I'm pretty sick of it, I must.say. Every man I know 
gives me advice about the suit I ought to be married 
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in and what I ought to say at the show afterwards. 
One chap told me to have a bit of lead and hold it be- 
tween my teeth all the time I was getting married." 
" A bit of lead ?" I repeated. " What for?" 
" Oh, well, you know, when they used to have flog- 
ging in the army they always gave the poor devil — I 
beg your pardon, the poor chap, a bit of lead to hold 
between his teeth so that he could not scream." 

Oh, Philip!" 

I mean it. Two or three chaps have recommended 
that to keep my nervousness down." 

Philip, are you going to be nervous ?" 

I don't know until I get there. Very likely I shall. 
It's an awful business getting married, you know. I 
don't think it would be half as bad if the bride and 
groom came up the aisle together. It's that waiting 
about at the top and looking into your hat that's the 
awful part of it. I remember two years ago a chap in 
my regiment getting married," he went on ; " poor 
beggar, he did take it badly." 

How take it badly?" 

Well, he was so frightfully nervous and in such a 
fearful funk all the time. I was his best man. I 
swear to you I had to hold him up ever so long after the 
service began." 

Was he a funk in a general kind of way ?" 

Not a bit of it, — the hardest rider across country 
I ever knew in my life. One of the finest chaps going, 
a regular out and out good all-round man." 

" Then, was he marrying somebody he didn't 
like?" 

'' Didn't like? Over head and ears in love, worse 
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than I am,— that's saying a good deal, you know, but 
he funked it." 

"Why should he funk it?" 

" I don't know why he should. I only know he did." 

** Philip," I said, " when to-morrow comes will you 
promise me that you will not let your best man hold 
you up? because if you do I give you my word of 
honour that I shall, if I see one sign of your giving way 
at the knees, I shall make a bolt for it, and we shall 
never be married. I shall run away where nobody will 
ever find me. You must stand up quite stiff like that, 
and when I come up the aisle with all my charming 
bevy behind me I shall look at you and I shall smile, 
and you are to look at me and smile too, and you are 
to take my hand all nicely. If you don't, I'll never 
forgive you. If you show a little tip of the white 
feather to-morrow only think what my sister Fran- 
cesca will say ! Oh, Philip, can I trust you ?" 

" I don't know ; I'll do my best. I'm not much of 
a funk in an ordinary way, you know I'm not; but 
several fellows tell me that it sort of comes home to 
you in a rush at the last minute." 

I knew that he would do his best. And so I went to 
my bed that night for the last time as Blanche Darling- 
ton. I felt not any of the usual sensations as to the end 
of my maidenhood. I had no fears, no doubts, for the 
future. I was perfectly contented and happy in what 
I was doing, in the step I was about to take. And yet 
upon my heart there lay a leaden weight. For the first 
time in my life I understood what the last hours of life 
must be to the malefactor about to suffer death upon 
the scaffold across the gloom of whose misery and 
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despair falls one tiny ray of hope. I had across the 
weight of my heart one faint thread of hope that, be- 
fore the hour of my wedding came, Philip's people 
would have made some sign. 



CHAPTER XXI 

TRUMPS 

It is well when the final touch of happiness comes at the last mo- 
ment. It is more valuable then. 

I WENT to church on my wedding morning firmly 
resolved that, come what would, I would not shed a 
tear. I never could see, if a girl is marrying from a 
proper motive the man of her heart, and particularly 
if she is doing well in the eyes of all her friends and 
relations, why she should think it necessary to be damp* 
and lachrymose. I have seen a bride marrying a man 
with whom she was passionately in love, to whose en- 
gagement there had never been the smallest drawback, 
whose future seemed all bright, whose past was un- 
clouded, weep steadily from walking into the church to 
walking out of it. 

I can quite understand that, to an ordinary man, 
however much in love he may be with his bride elect, 
it must be a terrible moment when he has to enter the 
sacred edifice, well knowing that he will have to wait 
from fifteen to thirty minutes before the arrival of 
the bride. I think a man must feel more or less naked 
under those circumstances. He has nothing with 
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which to protect himself. His best man takes charge 
of his hat. He takes neither umbrella nor stick to 
church with him. His gloves are on his hands, he is 
tight-buttoned up in a frock-coat, and he knows that 
every eye in the curiosity-filled congregation is upon 
him, — ^upon him, mark you. They don't care a dump 
whether his frock-coat is black or grey; whether his 
tie is kept in place by a diamond pin, or even whether 
it is kept in place at all. He is the bridegroom. He is, 
so to speak, a naked soul, and he has nothing with 
which to conceal himself from the devouring gaze of 
several hundred pairs of pitiless eyes. He knows that 
they all enjoy his discomfiture. He knows that, in a 
great many cases, the majority of those who are watch- 
ing him cannot tell what he found attractive in her. 
If she has money, they think he has sold himself. If 
she has no money, they think she has hooked him. 
It's an awful thing for a man to get married. I some- 
times wonder that men can ever be found to go through 
it. 

But with a woman it is different. If she is young 
and pretty and is making a good match, she knows that 
every woman in the place at least is envying her. If 
she is plain but otherwise attractive, she knows that 
she has found her metier. If she is rich, well, it may be 
a drawback, but I don't think she ever thinks about it. 
I never knew a rich girl who seemed to do so. Then 
she is the wearer of a beautiful dress, a dress which 
would be trying to many if it were not for the merciful 
veil which enshrouds her and softens any defects 
while it heightens any beauties. Nor is she alone in her 

glory. She has two, four, six, eight, or ten more or less 
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lovely handmaidens in the rear, dressed to perfection, 
and they take considerable share of the glances of the 
curious. Besides, the bridegroom is waiting for her, 
and she has an arm upon which to lean. It would be 
easy to understand if the bridegroom gave way to tears 
and wept right through the marriage ceremony, but 
with the bride it is the most foolish thing in the 
world. 

So I went to church on my wedding morning, and I 
said to myself that as I went up the aisle I would hold 
my head high and not one tear should dim the lustre 
of my radiance. 

My elder brother gave me away. Mother declined 
to do so. She said it was a little unusual, even though 
the Queen had done it in her time ; and when I pressed 
her on the point, she said that as she had not felt equal 
to giving Francesca away, she thought it would be 
wiser if she didn't do so either with Winifred or me. 

So I went to church with my elder brother, who was 
so painfully nervous that one would have thought he 
was going to be married himself. 

" You won't break down, old girl, will you ?" he 
spluttered just as we drove up to the church. 

I laughed outright : " No. Don't you think you 
will?" 

" I don't know. I feel uncommonly queer," he an- 
swered. 

How funny boys are! I got out and trailed my 
white dress up the crimson-covered steps. In the porch 
my bridesmaids stood in a line, six on either side, and 
pulled out my train as I passed between them. into just 
the correct folds. Then I put my hand upon my 
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brother's shaking arm, and together we passed up the 
aisle. 

" How young they look !" I heard one sympathetic 
voice say. I know not whose the voice was, but it 
touched me, touched me to the quick. I felt a sort of 
thrill go through me, and as we slowly advanced up the 
aisle something like a terror overtook me. 3y the 
time I reached the chancel steps where Philip was wait- 
ing, I was paralysed with fear, my knees knocked to- 
gether, my legs shook under me. I think I must have 
gone as white as my gown, for I saw both my brother 
and my bridegroom turn and look anxiously at me. I 
don't remember whether I really made the. responses 
or not, but the ceremony went steadily on, and Philip 
and I were pronounced man and wife. 

What happened after that is a confused kind of 
dream. I remember Philip kissed me and then my 
mother, and then a lot of people came and shook hands, 
and then I put on my glove, which somebody buttoned 
for me. Then Philip said, " Now,'* and gave me his 
arm, and the next moment we were going slowly down 
the aisle between two seas of faces. It would have 
been a hideous moment if Philip hadn't been so thor- 
oughly himself. All his brother officers were there, 
of course, and a great many other men whom he knew, 
and every one seemed to be stretching out hands to 
us on either side, so that our progress was robbed of 
half its horrors. 

Of course we had a g^ard of honour, and a lot of 
the men of Philip's own troop were assembled about the 
doors. They broke into a cheer as we came out into 
the soft September sunshine. 
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" Thank you ever so much. Thank you, thank you/' 
he kept on saying. 

Then as I got into the carriage, he unceremoniously 
bundled my train in after me and got in himself. The 
next moment we were on our way to the hotel where 
my mother was to receive our friends. As soon as we 
stepped out of the carriage Philip's own man stood 
with a sheaf of telegrams in his hand. 

" All right, bring them into the hall, Timmins," said 
my husband. 

We were not shown directly into the great room 
where mother was to receive the visitors, but into a 
little sitting-room where Jeanne was waiting that she 
might properly rearrange my hair. Philip stood busily 
opening the flame-coloured envelopes. 

" Congratulations, congratulations," he said. " Oh, 
here's one that will please you. Good old Harriet !" 

He put one into my hand. " Thousand congratula- 
tions, dear boy. Harriet Chesterton." So, after all, 
one of Philip's nearest relatives had come forward with 
the right spirit. 

" I believe, my lord," said Timmins, who was an 
intelligent person of the soldier servant order, and who 
had taken the most desperately personal interest in 
every detail concerning our marriage, " I believe, my 
lord, that there's a present from her ladyship. There's 
a packet from India." 

" Let's have it in here," said Philip. " Did you 
bring it round ?" 

" Oh, yes, my lord, I did. I thought you'd want to 
show it with the other presents if it was. It's pretty 
heavy." 
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He, like the handy man he was, had brought a screw- 
driver in his pocket, and he quickly, wrenched open the 
wooden case, which had come all those thousands of 
miles. 

It wasn't a present, but several. A beautiful string 
of pearls for me with a diamond clasp from Lord and 
Lady Chesterton, with a pretty message written on one 
of her cards. Then there was a very elegant afternoon 
tea service and tray, all of silver, inscribed " To my 
sister-in-law from Harriet Chesterton ;'' and for Philip 
a great Burmese ruby set in a ring, with a card attached 
to it on which was written " To my dearest old Philip 
from Harriet.*' 

I hadn't shed a tear up to that moment, but I simply 
howled over those tokens of good-will from the other 
side of the world. I think Philip was a little bit husky 
too, though he pretended that he wasn't. 

" Good, old Harriet," he kept on saying. " It was 
decent of her, wasn't it? I thought old Harriet would 
turn up trumps. She'll give it to mother when she gets 
out there, see if she doesn't. Mother always goes by 
what Harriet says." 

" Oh, Philip," I cried, " I thought that they would 
go by what your mother said, although I don't know 
what she does say. It must be something horrid, be- 
cause what have I done that she should never have 
taken any notice of me?" 

** Well, my dear child, you are the prettiest woman 
in London. That's what you've done. There are 
plenty of people who will hate you all your Ufe because 
you have a better skin, a better pair of eyes, better 
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ever)rthing. Oh, don't cry, darling. I can't bear to 
see it. It makes me feel quite weepy myself." 

I was so tickled at the idea of Philip, the Grinder, 
doing a little weep over a boxful of presents that I burst 
out laughing, and the threatened storm went by. 

I shall never forget mother's face when she came 
hurrying in after us, she having been the next to leave 
the church. 

My dear boy, my dear boy," she kept saying. 
Yes, I know. But it's dear old Harriet, good old 
Harriet. Oh, she's a brick and a half." 

" You will put them with the others, won't you?" 
said mother, anxiously. 

" Oh, yes, rather. Put them where they will show," 
said Philip. 

That was one reason why I loved Philip so much. 
He was so downright. He was a man without any 
trimmings, no fuss, no beating about the bush. He 
went straight to the point in that as in everything else. 

'' Stick 'em right in front, where they'll show, 
mother," was his remark as she went swimming into 
the great room, all down one side of which the presents 
were arranged on long tables covered with white 
damask cloths, the string of pearls in one hand and the 
ring in the other. 

" Never mind whose you shove out of the way, but 
put Harriet's things where they'll show." 

The faithful Timmins was behind us with the tea 






service. 



I've been looking along the tables, my lord," he 
said, eagerly apologetic, " and I think just here would 
be as effective as anywhere." 
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" Yes, Timmins, stick 'em there ; you're quite right. 
But you must put the pearls and ring with the jewel- 
lery, mustn't you, mother?" 

" My dear boy," said mother, turning and looking 
at him. Her look was a caress in itself. I felt some- 
how that it was balm to my mother's soul to be called 
mother by a nobleman. 

The very next that came hurrying in were Wini- 
fred and the best man. Winifred rushed up to me and 
kissed me again and again. 

" Oh, Win, such news," I whispered, " such lovely 
presents come from the Chestertons !" 

" You don't say so ?" 

" And a lovely telegram." 

** Oh, where? Do show me." 

I had just time to take her to see the pearls and the 
other things when the rest of thcLguests came pouring 
in, and then I had to stand in the middle of the room 
under an arrangement of flowers holding my lovely 
white posy and receiving murmur after murmur of 
congratulation. I was really tired out when the long 
string of guests had come to an end, but I had between 
gentle murmurs of " Hope you will be very happy," 
" Thousand felicitations," " Long life and happiness," 
and such like good wishes, kept my eyes sufficiently 
open to see Winifred lead my sister Francesca in 
triumph to the Chesterton presents and the Chesterton 
telegram. I saw that Francesca tossed her head and 
that she looked rather displeased than otherwise. Then 
the head waiter came and spoke to Philip, and he spoke 
in turn to my mother and one or two other peo- 
ple, immediately afterwards giving me his arm and 
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leading me towards the room at the farther end of the 
suite in which the wedding breakfast was laid out 
awaiting us. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE LADY ST. OSWALDISTON 

The way to get round some women is to appeal to their vanities : 
to others appeal to their charities. 

We had been married nearly two months. We got 
a good long leave. I believe men in the army generally 
can get a long leave on the occasion of their marriage. 
For some reason the 70th Lancers were not going to 
the manoeuvres that year, Philip said because they had 
been gruelled so hard while they were lying in Chert- 
sey Camp. Be that as it may, there were no manoeu- 
vres, and we did get a beautiful long leave. 

We went abroad. Our reasons for going abroad 
were many. In the first place, we didn't like to go 
anywhere in England until we had been to Burystone 
and then to Thatchwood. Philip didn't want to go to 
Burystone until after the middle of October, or for the 
matter of that Thatchwood either. 

" You see those beggars are all busy with their 
harvest," he explained, " and if they've got to leave 
their harvest to do the civil to us, they will all be put 
out/ You and I could go to a dozen country houses 
and pay a dozen visits, but it would be an awful bore 
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to be always bunged up with a lot of other Johnnies, 
so we'll just go off on our own. What do you say?" 

It made no difference to me. I didn't care where we 
went. So, accompanied by Timmins and a smart maid, 
we left our native shores with Europe before us. 

When you are young and wealthy you can do a 
good bit of Europe in five weeks, and we did our duty 
nobly. We spent a great deal of money, and we kept 
ourselves very much to ourselves, of which I was glad, 
for I had fully made up my mind that, although T 
would never give myself airs, the Countess of Grindle- 
bury was a person who did not need to have a very 
large visiting list. For a thousand reasons I intended 
that my husband's people should never have the chance 
of saying that I didn't keep up the status of the Grin- 
dlebury family. I had experienced several times a diffi- 
culty which had arisen from good-naturedly picking 
up acquaintances while travelling. Francesca was 
always doing it, always picking up acquaintances in 
hotels and places and then handing them on to us as 
smart people. Twice she had landed us in most serious 
situations, until at last we had all resolutely made up 
our minds that never, never should Francesca palm off 
any of her smart acquaintances upon us again. Philip 
would have hated it if I had been " hail fellow well 
met" with everybody we came across. He was awfully 
jolly and civil himself, mind you; would lend his news- 
papers to anybody or ask the loan of a light, but there 
he stopped short. 

We went to all sorts of places, saw all sorts of 
sights, bought all sorts of treasures, then duly went 
home to Burystone, and were received by a crowd of 
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tenantry and labourers, with whom Philip was evi- 
dently a prime favourite. 

Of course, everybody in the neighbourhood called. 
They began the day after our arrival, — ^all the best 
people round about, but, oh, they were dull ! Francesca 
ought to have been there to receive them. 

The first to come were Lord and Lady St. Oswaldis- 
ton, he with a tendency to gout and she with a ten- 
dency to asthma, which made her sound every now 
and again like a cat. You know that peculiar cough, 
I'm sure. They came early in the afternoon in a C. 
spring carriage, with the tallest horses I had ever seen 
in my life. 

" Oh, do come, Philip !" I cried. " Here are a pair 
of rocking-horses coming up the avenue." 

" I think that's the St. Oswaldistons' turn-out. Yes, 
it is. I see the old lord. Poor kiddie, now you're in 
for it !" 

The next moment they were ushered into the 
room. 

" My dear, I am most pleased . . . tcha ! tcha ! . . . 
to welcome you to the neighbourhood. We have 
known, that is. Lord St. Oswaldiston and I have 
known, Grindlebury, your good husband, from a boy, 
— I may say earlier that that." (Cough, cough.) 
" Dear me, how tiresome my cough is ! I hope you 
will excuse me, my dear. I am an old woman, and my 
tendency to asthma always makes me cough when I 
first come into the house." 

She spoke in gasps, and settled herself down in a 
huge high-backed chair of carved wood, in which she 
looked very extraordinary. She was wearing a velvet 
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mantle elaborately trimmed with grebe, a fur of which 
I had the dimmest recollection in my earliest youth. 

" Lord St. Oswaldiston and I are so glad that Grin- 
dlebury has married at last. It has been a very anxious 
time with his mother. She has long wanted him to be 
married and settled." 

"Oh, has she?" I said. 

" A good woman, my dear, a very good woman, 
but hard. She doesn't believe in flannel. Now, let 
me advise you as a wife of nearly fifty years' standing 
who has brought up seven great sons, all strong, fine, 
healthy men, let me advise you to take into your deepest 
consideration the medical value of flannel, — none of 
your fine satin flannel that drapers recommend, but a 
good honest Welsh flannel, worn next the skin." 

I felt a kind of shudder go through me. I thought 
of my poor Philip, a figure six feet two, clad in grey 
flannel and looking like a convict in hospital. 

Oh, don't you think that wool is very efficacious?" 
No, my dear, wool is a snare and a delusion. That 
doctor man that makes horrible knitted garments, 
knitted by machinery, ought to be put to death. There 
is no virtue in any knitted things, any machine-made 
things. Flannel, good Welsh flannel, hand-made, worn 
next the skin, is worth its weight in gold." 

" Oh, well, I must talk Philip over. He doesn't wear 
anything of that kind as yet." 

" No, I suppose not. I have talked to his mother 
times out of count, but she's a hard woman. I think 
she was never ill in her life. She always wears silk 
things." 

" Oh, does she?" I said. " I don't know." 
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I took a sudden resolve. I felt that it was no use 
trying to hide from my husband's own people, his 
oldest friends, the fact that my mother-in-law had 
resolutely turned her back upon me. I thought it was 
best to avow the truth at the very first in a frank and 
ingenuous way, so as to disarm suspicion. 

" You see, I don't know Lady Grindlebury," I said, 
demurely. 

" I did hear something about it," said Lady St. Os- 
waldiston in reply, " but my lord and I have never been 
influenced in any of our movements by our neighbours. 
We always judge everything from our own stand- 
point. Of course, we all know what Lady Grindle- 
bury's wishes were, — ^they were American, and they 
were guinea gold wishes. Yes, a hard woman, a hard 
woman. For myself I could not believe any good — I 
piean I could not believe . . . well, my dear, I hardly 
know how to express it. I could never have any faith 
in a woman who has no belief in the virtue of flannel. 
A very hard woman! So that was one reason why 
my lord and I came very quickly to call upon you. We 
had the pleasure years ago of knowing your father, a 
very distinguished man, a very important man, a very 
influential man, and we have met your mother once or 
twice, and we like dear Grindlebury so much better for 
marrying where his heart led him, and we hear that it 
was quite a love-match." 

** Oh, quite a love-match !" I said. ** We are awfully 
in love with each other. Lady St. Oswaldiston, awfully. 
Don't we look it?" 

" Well, you do. You looked a very delightful Darby 
and Joan when we came in. But, my dear, you must 
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educate Grindlebury on the subject of flannel. I hadn't 
any money either, my dear, and I wasn't bad looking 
when I was your age, not as pretty as you are by any 
means, but not bad looking, and my lord was very 
much in love with me. I think I may say that he has 
been in love with me ever since." 

And you have educated him in flannel ?" 
I assure you he is swathed in it, swathed in it, 
and he has lived longer than any St. Oswaldiston on 
record. You see, the whole family has a tendency to 
gout. It's a dreadful thing where a family has a ten- 
dency to gout. I know of nothing worse except 
asthma. But my seven boys, all brought up in flannel, 
good Welsh flannel, hand-made, and worn next the 
skin, have not developed so far a single symptom of 
gout in any degree." 

". Perhaps they take after you." 

" No, not specially so, not specially so. But they're 
good boys; oh, yes, they're very good boys. I have 
had no trouble with them to speak of. You must cer- 
tainly educate Grindlebury to the virtues of flannel, 
and, my dear, I must, when you come to see me, I 
must show you my pattern book, and I'll tell you ex- 
actly where to buy it and exactly how much to pay for 
it, and I will g^ve you the pattern for making it as 
well." 

I rather thought I saw myself dressed in grey Welsh 
flannel from head to foot, hand-made, and worn next 
the skin, but I felt that it would not do to quarrel at 
the outset with one of our most important neighbours, 
particularly one who had evidently no special love for 
the Dowager Lady Grindlebury. 
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" It is so sweet and kind of you," I replied. ** When 
my mother comes down to stay with us here you must 
come and meet her and talk to her about old days, 
and you must educate her in flannel," I said, smiling 
sweetly at her. 

She was completely taken in. She thought I was 
a regular convert to the virtues of Welsh flannel, grey, 
hand-made, and worn next the skin. I was, but not in 
the way she thought 

" And when I come over to see you, which will be 
very soon, because we must go on to Thatchwood, I 
shall get you to order me a good stock that I may 
always have some by me. I wish everybody was as 
kind as you," I said, in a sort of sweet afterthought. 

" My dear," said she confidentially, and dropping 
her voice to its lowest tone, " my dear, you'd never be- 
lieve how thick-headed people are on the subject of 
Welsh flannel. Now, there's Harriet Chesterton, — 
a nice creature, a pretty creature, married well, very 
happy, good position. When she was going out to 
India I said to her, ' Oh, Harriet, my dear, whatever 
you have done in the past, take my advice and take 
with you to India plenty of Welsh flannel. Believe 
me the only way to keep well in India is to wear flannel 
next the skin, and to see that it is well aired before you 
put it on.' Oh, she laughed me to scorn. I heard after- 
wards that she had all her things made of the flimsiest 
nainsook. What was the result? Harriet Chesterton 
hadn't been in India three months before she was down 
with the ague. Yes, ague and fever. They had to send 
her to the hills. They thought they would have to send 
her home. I wrote to her. ' My dear Harriet,' I said, 
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* I hear that you are down with ague and fever. If 
you had taken my advice as to Welsh flannel, hand- 
made, and worn next the skin, you would have had no 
ague and no fever. I wish you well, and I hope you 
will take warning before it is too late.' Take warning, 
my dear ! What do you think she wrote back ? ' Dear 
Lady St. Oswaldiston, it's awfully sweet of you to 
bother about me. I had a little touch of fever, it's true, 
but I have never had the asthma.' As if my asthma 
had anything to do with Indian fever and ague ! How- 
ever, if people will not be gfuided for their own good 
they must suffer, — they must suffer. But you, you 
dear little thing, you are a good girl and sweet, and 
you will have your reward. You put that long boy of 
yours and your own precious little self into complete 
suits of grey flannel, and you will live to bless the day 
I came to call upon you." 

" I'm sure I shall," I said, smiling at her. 

I happened to turn round and caught sight of Philip. 
Philip's face was a study. And when the two dear old 
things had had some tea, and had gone round to the 
other side of the house to look at a particular view, 
and had taken themselves away shedding benisons as 
they went, this is what he burst out with : 

" Well, I'm hanged ! If you think you're going to 
wrap me up in Welsh flannel worn next my skin, hand- 
made or not hand-made, you've made a mistake. 
There !" 



CHAPTER XXIII 

BURYSTONE 
It is very hard work playing up to a great position. 

I MUST confess that Lady St. Oswaldiston was the 
only amusing person of the many who came to call 
upon us at Burystone, and, although she had amused 
me immensely during her first visit, I am bound to say 
that, after meeting her two or three times, the humour 
of grey flannel, hand-made, and worn next the skin, 
began to pall upon my soul. 

I duly returned her visit. I was taken into what she 
called her dry-goods' store, and was shown samples 
of the celebrated material. 

" This is what I give to my poor," she said. " Very 
stout, excellent for hard wear. This is what I make 
my flannel petticoat of for Christmas. It has a par- 
ticular virtue for rheumatism, — you don't want that 
yet, my dear. And this is what I wear myself ; this is 
what I case all my boys in. Feel that, now." 

She took hold of one end of the square yard of 
pattern and drew her finger and thumb along the 
fold. 

"Feel," she said; "soft as velvet, — ^a pleasure to 
touch it." 

I promptly drew my glove off and passed my finger 

and thumb along the fold of the material as she had 

done. The very thought of wearing anything so like 

a nutmeg-grater next my skin sent a fierce shudder 
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through my entire frame. I with a skin which had 
really been my curse during the greater part of my 
life, with a skin that the most innocent little flea-bite 
would irritate into a blister! I have often heard my 
mother say that it was a mercy for me that I was born 
in a class of life where worse things than an occasional 
flea are not usually found. 

" What does it cost a yard, Lady St. Oswaldiston ?" 
I asked. 

She named the price. I thought it seemed rather 
dear myself, but deemed that it would be as well to 
keep in with her. 

You might send me fifty yards," I said. 
Certainly, my dear. I will send oflf the order to 
my agent at home at once. You are sure you will not 
have a hundred ?" 

" Well, no ; I think fifty as a beginning. I let it 
get a little nearer to Christmas before I think about 
my flannel petticoats," I said. " Don't they make them 
red? Doil't you think that poor people like flannel 
better when it is red ? Is there not a special virtue in 
red flannel?" 

" Well, my dear, my cottagers don't make red flan- 
nel because I don't approve of it. It's dangerous, or 
it may be dangerous, and, after all, the colour is but 
vanity. An honest grey, that's the best that can be 
had. Fifty yards? I shall be delighted to send on 
the order. I am always glad when I get a new cus- 
tomer. You would never believe the difference that 
flannel weaving has made to the poor cottagers down 
in our Welsh property. I am bound to say that I got 
the idea mainly from what various ladies have done 
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for the Irish peasantry. I said to my lord, ' If Lady 
Glanmorick can do so much for her tenantry in Done- 
gal, why should not I encourage the flannel trade 
among our Welsh cottagers ?' He encouraged the idea 
and I encouraged the trade, and now all our poor people 
are in a most flourishing condition. I am even think- 
ing of taking on other industries, and you must help 
me, my dear." 

I discreetly left the way open on that point. I felt 
that fifty yards of flannel at 'one and eight pence a 
yard was quite enough as a beginning. 

" I will send you the pattern from which my eldest 
son has his things made up. He always has them made 
up by his own shirtmaker. Stay, if I give you the ad- 
dress, how would that do?" 

" Yes, that would do very nicely. I am sure Philip 
would rather have them made up by a regular shirt- 
maker," I said, guardedly. 

*'And he ought to wear pyjamas, — it's much safer 
to sleep in, — grey flannel." 

" But a little hot, don't you think ?" 

" No, I don't think so. I have a very fine quality for 
that purpose." 

I looked at the little aristocratic old lady with a cer- 
tain sort of wonder. Evidently chance had been en- 
tirely mistaken about her, and instead of making her 
the wife of a peer, she should have made her the wife 
of a small country shopkeeper. How happy she would 
have been extolling the virtues of winsey, of different 
sorts of flannel, and of brown calicoes ! She was quite 
thrown away in the peerage. 

As I have said, the humour of the situation began to 
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pall, and Lady St. Oswaldiston was the only woman 
with whom I came in contact in the whole neighbour- 
hood of Burystone. 

A great number of very smart carriages drove up 
to the great entrance of the Castle, — carriages of all 
sorts, from the stately barouche of several of the reign- 
ing peeresses to the raffish little pony and cart of the 
less dignified residents. But young, old, rich or poor, 
they were all alike ! They were all dull, they were all 
tarred with the same county brush. They were county 
county, so to speak. The majority of them were sus- 
picious of me, distinctly suspicious, and during the 
three weeks that we remained at Burystone we put 
in some truly awful entertainments. Stately dinner- 
parties, in which gold plate and priceless silver played 
a conspicuous part; parties to which people had been 
bidden because of their acreage rather than their wits ; 
heavy garden-parties, at which the guests walked about 
sadly, looking at the roses, a few of the last roses of 
summer, and mothers sat in groups together discuss- 
ing their servants and their daughters ; garden-parties 
with heavy young men who played croquet. Oh, it 
was a gruesome neighbourhood ! 

" Philip," I said to my husband one day when we 
were driving back from one of these entertainments, 
" you told me once that you always felt uncomfortable 
at Burystone. I don't wonder at it ! Philip, can't you 
do anything? Can't we rouse this terrible neighbour- 
hood into something like gaiety? Can't we galvanise 
it into something like life?" 

" I don't think so," he replied. " There's only one 
woman who ever tried, and that was little Lady Gor- 
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ingston. She was married about five years since. 
They've got a huge place eight or nine miles from the 
Castle, a splendid place, and Goringston is rolling in 
money. She came here, and the whole horde de- 
scended upOn her just as they have descended upon 
. you, and she said just what you say. ' Can't I galvan- 
ise it into something like life?' — ^at least,' she acted as 
if she did. But she had to dropit, and now whenever 
she comes to Larnock Cross she always has a house 
full of people, and then she judiciously asks the local 
magnates to a dinner which they only are able to leaven 
with a little of their own dulness. It's no use your 
trying to reform the society of Buryshire, my dear. 
You can't do it; we haven't got money enough, and, 
if we had, it wouldn't be worth it." 
- " How does your mother get on here?" 

" My mother never came to Burystone, — ^at least, 
very seldom. She preferred Thatchwood." 

I very soon found that Philip was perfectly right; 
that it was not worth being a great lady in Buryshire. 
You see, the principal town, Stoneham, wasn't a very 
important place in itself. There was no garrison and 
there was no cathedral, so that it ranked as little more 
than a market town with a dash of the manufacturing 
element thrown in. The only festivities of the year, 
so far as I could gather from Philip, were the Hunt 
Ball and the Infirmary Ball. Of course, Philip sub- 
scribed to both, so it really didn't matter whether we 
took the trouble to make the balls go or let them 
alone. 

From Burystone we went to Thatchwood direct. 
Thatchwood was in a lovely country, almost on the 
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Welsh border. It was a very different house from the 
Castle, — a regular manor-house, long, low, rambling, 
with queer wings added here and there, large con- 
servatories jutting out at different points, and lawns 
like velvet. It was backed up by masses of woodland 
scenery, and was. one of the loveliest spots I had ever 
seen. Inside, too, the house was homely, comfortable, 
and capable of great things in the way of decoration. 

" Philip," I said, tragically, when I had been all over 
the house the morning after our arrival, " tell me one 
thing, tell me true, don't break it to me. Are the 
people round here anything like the people in Bury- 
shire?" 

" No, they're a much better lot, but there are no very 
big places round here. There are a lot of nice people 
— county people, you know — not very well off." 

My heart sank. I didn't want to shine among county 
people not very well off, with nice little places. I had 
seen quantities of such people come and go at Swift 
Park. I had always found that their enjoyment was 
tepid; their opinions colourless; their dress horrid, 
and their ways intensely old-fashioned. I think that 
I had lived such a cosmopolite life between London 
and Paris, Vienna and Rome, that I stood in no awe 
of ancestral teapots, and I thought familiar old butlers 
rather a nuisance than otherwise. I wasn't actually 
bored at Thatchwood as I had been at Burvstone, but 
I made up my mind before I had been there a fortnight 
that I should set my heart more in Grindlebury House 
than I should in either of our country-seats. 

The only really great house within reach of Thatch- 
wood was Chesham, where the Duke and Duchess of 
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Leominster lived. Chesham was, of course, as every- 
body knows, one of the show places in England, and it 
seemed to me preposterous that Philip's bride should 
have been a fortnight at Thatchwood and no communi- 
cation had taken place between Thatchwood and Ches- 
ham. 

' " Why don't the Duke and Duchess of Leominster 
call, Philip?" I asked, at last. 

" Oh, the Leominsters ! Ye-es. I don't suppose 
they will," he replied. 
But why not?" 

Oh, the mater wasn't friends with them." 
Why wasn't she?" 

I don't know. But she hates the Duchess and the 
Duchess hates her, and they don't visit." 

" But that's rather hard upon me." 

" Yes, it is ; but I suppose she would hardly think 
of calling on you unless she had met you somewhere." 

" Shall I meet her anywhere among these people?" 

" Oh, dear, no. Of course, 3rou mustn't forget it's 
sixteen miles from here to Chesham." 

" Well, but what's sixteen miles for a country ac- 
quaintance? Nothing! Do you mean to say that 
she doesn't visit any of these people?" 

" No, I'm sure she doesn't. Possibly — ^yes, I think 
certainly — she comes sometimes to see the two old 
Miss Hamiltons at the Poplar Corner, but I doubt if 
she is on visiting terms with anybody else." 

I said nothing more, but I made up my mind that I 
must get to know the Duchess. I must be on terms 
with the great lady who would not know my mother- 
in-law. I didn't know how I should manage it, but 
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I made up my mind that that was one of the objects 
which it must be my special aim to attain. 

We went to more dinner-parties — such tame affairs 
— with such old-fashioned ways. Some of them 
carved on the table! They were dreadfully dull! I 
was mostly taken in to dinner by a rotund old gentle- 
man who bawled at me as if I was a fox in another 
field ; and, through a sort of coppice of ferns and tall 
candlesticks, I could see my poor martyred Philip man- 
fully getting through the time with a comfortable ro- 
tund lady in a velvet dinner gown, trimmed with old 
lace, which was the counterpart of the gown worn by 
our last hostess, and would be repeated again in the 
case of our next. Oh, it was weary work going into 
county society, and I felt that Francesca was wise not 
to have fallen in love with it. 

Then our leave came to an end, and we went back 
to the regfiment. I don't think I liked regimental life 
very much. I had been used to a small house in Hobart 
Street, but I had never known anything like the di- 
minutive space into which we and all our belongings 
were squeezed in our hut in Chertsey Camp. You 
see, the field officers got all the plums, and the fact that 
Philip was the twenty-third Earl of Grindlebury didn't 
help me a bit in military matters. It was pretty enough 
and plenty of people came to call. They were not an 
interesting kind of people. In fact, before I had been 
at Chertsey Camp a month I had realised that it doesn't 
do to live all your life in London and then transplant 
yourself to a narrower sphere. Life in a great city 
spoils you for everything of lesser degree. It was 
horrid when Philip was orderly officer, when I had 
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nothing to do all day long but wander in and out of 
those wretched lines, either walking or driving being 
equally dull. 

" Philip," I said, when he was orderly officer for the 
third time within a fortnight, " do you think it's good 
enough to keep on this kind of life?" 

He looked at me for a minute, half doubtful. 

" No, hang me if I do !" he replied. 

'* Then," I said, " why do you remain? Why stay 
in the service?" 

" Look here," he said, " if you like we'll chuck it." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

WORK FOR A LIVING 

There is no finality in this world ; if we are not struggling up we 
are most assuredly slipping down. 

That very afternoon Philip broke it to some of his 
brother officers that we were not going to stay in the 
70th Lancers. Half-a-dozen came into tea with me 
that afternoon, and Philip took the opportunity of 
breaking the news in his own characteristic way. 

" No," he said, in answer to a question, " I don't 
think I shall enter for the Point to Point this year, 
because we're going to jack up." 

"Going to jack up what?" asked one, while the 
others looked up enquiringly. 

" We're going to jack up the Service. The missis 
doesn't seem to see the value of living in a hut and 
visiting all the military women in the camp. You 
see, she's an out and out cockney, and she's never been 
out of sound of Bow Bells. That's about the truth of 
it." 

" Oh, no, Philip," I cried, " it isn't that. If they 
gave you your troop I don't think I should mind so 
much." 

" No chance of my troop for another two years," he 
declared. 

Until that moment I had really not in my own mind 

decided definitely what our life in future was to be 

apart from Philip's regiment. The prospect, how- 
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ever, of two years when he would be perhaps three 
times every fortnight orderly officer for the day was 
too much for me, and every scrap of pride I had in 
his uniform vanished. 

" Yes, we're going to jack up," I said. 

Our visitors all laughed uproariously as if I had 
said something very clever. Now, people in London 
don't laugh like that. There one has to say some- 
thing really clever before one raises the smallest sign 
of approval. 

That's an awfully good joke," said one. 
Oh, ripping!" chimed in another. 
Think of the Grinder ... of Grindlebury chuck- 
ing the Service !" chirped a third. 

" You may as well go on calling him the Grinder," 
I said, promptly, " because, of course, I heard him 
called the Grinder long before I thought I should ever 
be Mrs. Philip." 

At this they all laughed again. It was very de- 
moralising. I hastened to assure them that neither 
the Grinder nor I were joking in our declared inteii- 
tion of leaving the 70th Lancers to look after them- 
selves. Then, having broken the ice, we lost no time 
in getting ourselves out of the regiment. I breathed 
freely as we went up to London for the last time from 
Chertsey Camp. 

" Now, Philip," I said, " let's have a good long 
spell of St. James's." 

It was then already the New Year, and I had dis- 
posed of all my fifty yards of Welsh flannel and of 
a very large order besides, for we had managed to 
snatch a week at Christmas time, part of which we 
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spent at Burystone and part at Thatchwood. Lady 
St. Oswaldiston was charmed with me. 

" So kind of you, you dear little thing," she re- 
marked, " to think of my poor cottagers and their in- 
dustry. Your order was a perfect godsend, for things 
have been a little quiet with us just lately. Now, tell 
me, dear, you feel much better for my advice, don't 
your 

" Oh, I do, dear Xady St. Oswaldiston," I re- 
plied. 

" And dear Grindlebury, how does he take to the 
new order of things?" 

" Otherwise grey flannel?" I returned. ** Well . . . 
to tell you the truth. Lady St. Oswaldiston, he was 
rather blank about it at first, but when I explained 
matters he reconciled himself." 

" And you both feel better for the change?" 

" Well, I think we do ; yes. I don't think we're any 
the worse anyway." 

" Oh, my dear, you are both young ! You don't 
yet recognise the full value of grey flannel. I must 
congratulate dear Grindlebury on his common sense." 

I devoutly hoped she would do nothing of the kind. 
They had come over to lunch quite unceremoniously. 
We had only five people staying in the house, — my 
mother, Winifred, and Paul Sylvester, and a couple 
of men. I tried hard all through the course of the 
meal to be as brilliant as possible and to keep the con- 
versation quite general, so that Lady St. Oswaldiston 
should have no opportunity of tackling Philip about 
his underwear. I saw the last course arrive with hopes 
that were bright, but, alas ! they were speedily dashed 
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to the ground, for I suddenly heard her begin upon the 
hated and dangerous topic. 

" My dear Grindlebury," she began, " I am so re- 
lieved at what your wife tells me." 

" What's that, Lady St. Oswaldiston ?" said Philip, 
as he jabbed a bit of butter and then a bit of cheese 
on to his biscuit 

" About your being so ... so sensible as to take 
my advice. My dear boy, I know you will bless me 
as long as you live." 

" Oh, you mean about our . . . What do you mean, 
Lady St. Oswaldiston?" he asked, looking straight at 
her. 

" I mean about the grey flannel," said Lady St. Os- 
waldiston. 

I stared at Philip in an agony of apprehension. 
Surely he would not be so mean as to give me away or 
so thoughtless! Not mean, no; Philip wasn't mean. 
But he might be thoughtless. 

"Grey flannel?" he said. "I don't understand 
you." 

" But Lady Grindlebury has had all that grey flan- 
nel I recommended made up?" 

" Oh, yes, she has, she has ; and ordered a lot more," 
he replied at the top of his voice. " By Jove, I think 
you ought to give me a commission. It's very expen- 
sive stuff, you know." 

" Oh, my dear boy, it's worth its weight in gold, 
— hand-made and worn next the skin." 

" Yes, I daresay it is." 

" And you don't find it uncomfortable ?" 

" No, I don't," he replied. 
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♦ 

" That's a mercy !" 

They were talking at cross purposes. Anybody could 
see that except a woman so wrapped up in her subject 
as Lady St. Oswaldiston was. I sat with my hands 
clasped together on the edge of the table, praying de- 
voutly that they might both keep it up. 

" The first feeling of irritation soon wears ofif." 

" Yes, mine did," said Philip. Now, what did he 
mean by that? 

And the comfort is beyond any words to express." 
Well, so everybody seems to think," returned my 
husband. 

I met her eye and gave her the signal. It was much 
too soon, and mother, who had not touched her 
liqueur, looked at me with an open-eyed stare of 
astonishment, as if she thought I had taken leave of 
my senses. 

" My dear," she said to me when our visitors had 
driven away, " why did you hurry them so at lunch ? 
Such a mistake !" 

" Oh, my dear mother, no mistake at all ! I did it 
cold-bloodedly," I replied. ** In another minute she 
would have asked Philip to draw up his sleeves and 
show her just how his grey flannel poke fitted." 

" What !" 

" Oh, I did feel quite faint ! The effort to keep 
going was dreadful. It never occurred to me when 
I bought two hundred yards of flannel that she would 
actually want to question Philip about the application 
of it." And then I told mother all about Lady St. 
Oswaldiston's first call and the history of my lavish 
purchase of grey flannel 
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" Oh ! I understand, I understand. Well, you were 
skating on thin ice. What a mercy you thought of 
giving the signal so soon! Now I," continued my 
mother, reflectively, " should have sat there on thorns, 
but I should never have thought of the expedient of 
cutting the whole conversation short by leaving the 
room. You are very clever. Oh, yes, Blanche, you 
are very clever." 

" What do you say?" said Philip, coming in at that 
moment. 

" I was telling dear Blanche how clever I thought 
it of her to go away from the table as she did and stop 
that nice old lady's researches into your innermost 
garments." 

" Eh, what? I don't understand. You mean Lady 
St. Oswaldiston ?" 

" Yes, indeed I do." 

" My innermost garments ! What do you mean, 
mother ?" 

He always addressed mother as I did. It was nice 
of Philip. Mother loved it. 

" Why, what do you mean, mother?" he repeated. 

" Philip," I broke in, " I was in such a fever. You 
know how she babbled on the first time she came about 
her grey flannel, hand-made, worn next the skin, and 
all the rest of it." 

" Oh, yes, my child, I have known that for the last 
twenty years." 

" Well, she fastened upon me as a new convert, 
amiable, young, not to say unformed, and I told her 
that I would have underclothes made both for you 
and me at once. And then I gave away all of the 
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fifty yards among the poor, and I had one hundred 
and fifty yards more, and it never occurred to me 
when I had given such a huge order that she would 
actually ask you the details of its application." 

" But you don't mean to say that she thinks I am 
cased in a sort of convict's garb under my clothes, 
does she?" 

" Yes, she does. That was what she meant." 

" I say, come now ! That's too much ; that's a bit 
too thick!" 

" Well, thick or not, Philip, it's true. You just 
glance back over the conversation and you will see." 

And Philip did see and laughed, — oh, I thought he 
would have died of laughing! However, a danger 
averted is no longer a danger, and we got away from 
Burystone that time without once again encountering 
the valiant champion of Welsh flannel. 

And at last we found ourselves free of all ties, 
safely established in our house in St. James's. How 
I loved it ! I should not have minded a brass farthing 
if I had heard one morning that Burystone Castle had 
been burnt to the ground, and the next morning that 
Thatchwood had followed suit, if only I had been left 
with my beautiful London house intact! It was so 
spacious, so commodious, so palatial. I always felt 
somebody when I went up the stairs and I felt some- 
body when I came down the stairs. There was only 
one fly in the ointment of my content, and that was the 
realisation within a few weeks of our settling our- 
selves in Grindlebury House that I was not in the right 
swim. 

I was presented on my marriage by the Dowager 
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Lady Chesterton. I had the most beautiful clothes, 
1 had lovely carriages, I had a French maid. My 
jewels were dazzling, and my Dresden china skin more 
like Dresden china than ever; but I was not in the 
right set. It worried me very much. Lady Chester- 
ton helped me a bit. I went about with her a good 
deal during that season, and I met a lot of very nice 
people through her, but somehow I didn't seem to 
count. We gave a few dinner-parties, and they went 
off very well, but they were not sufficiently important 
to satisfy me. I confided my doubts to Winifred. 
Winifred suggested I should give a series of recep- 
tions, but the idea did not commend itself to me. 
What was the good of giving receptions to a lot of 
people who were not the right sort? 

" You ought to get somebody to float you, somebody 
really influential," said Win in conclusion. 

I didn't think so. In the first place, I didn't know 
anybody sufficiently influential to float me into just 
the set in which I wanted to shine, and then PJiilip 
hated going out, which was another drawback. He 
said it was all a ghastly bore, and for his part he liked 
going to an opera bouffe or a music hall. 

" You can queen it as hard as you like down at 
Burystone, but it seemed to bore you," he said, look- 
ing at me rather wistfully. 

" Oh, yes, I know ; yes, of course, but they are such 
a set of old fogies down there. ^ I should like to be in 
the smart set here." 

" I suppose you will come to it in time," was 
Philip's consoling remark. 

" Of course Lady Chesterton," I went on to Win, 
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" will be as nice as she can, in fact, just as she has 
been; but she is not one of the set, is she? She was 
all right to present one, for, of course, in a measure 
she represents Philip's family; but that is all. She's 
not an ambitious woman. Why, she doesn't know a 
single -Royalty." 

" Well, of course, in your position you are out of it 
if you don't know all the Royalties," said ^in in a 
large tone. 

** And it's horrid being out of it. What's the good 
of living in St. James's, with two great places in the 
country, if you are not in it?" I said, vexedly. 

For a minute or two Win sat looking thoughtfully 
into the fire. It was quite late in May, but the weather 
had been very chilly for some days, and I had a fire 
in my boudoir. 

" I'll tell you what it is, Blanche," she said, very 
seriously, resting her chin on her hand and her elbow 
on her knee, " it doesn't matter what your station is 
in t;liis world, you've got to have an object. When 
you were a debutante your object was to marry into 
the peerage, and now you have married into the peer- 
age you have another goal before you, another object 
in life. It seems to me," she went on, " that in the 
peerage, as in everything else,* you can't sit still and 
make no progress. You must go forward or you 
must slip back. There's no standing still. You don't 
seem to find it much good playing at being just the 
Countess of Grindlebury and nothing more, and to be 
something more you must work for your living." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A PROBLEM 

The inner ways of society are like the human body, fearful and 
wonderful. 

As my sister uttered those portentous words, " you 
must work for your living," I stared at her for fully 
a minute in speechless astonishment. Work for my 
living! I, the Countess of Grindlebury, sitting at 
that moment in a lovely house in St. James's, dressed 
in a delicate rose-pink tea-gown, with my white hands 
covered with many glittering and beautiful rings! I 
was really too much astonished to speak. And then I 
pulled myself up from the depths of my big chair and 
sat at attention. 

" What do you mean, Win ?" 

She turned her clear eyes upon me, still resting her 
chin on the palm of her hand. 

" I mean this, Blanche. You have achieved your 
end so far as your girlhood goes. You are the Countess 
of Grindlebury. But, you have still got to make your- 
self as a married woman and as a woman of position." 

" How make myself?" 

" Well, take all these well-known ladies of the set in 
which you would like to be. They have all done some- 
thing or are doing something. They are all out of the 
common. They're not just Lady this or the Duchess 
that. Every one is identified with some movement 
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There's Lady Feo Bloomsbury, she runs the Asylum 
for Starved Cats. You don't suppose that Lady Feo 
cares twopence about starved cats ? Not at all ! But, 
It gives her something to work for, something to be 
identified with, something to make her different from 
Lady Feo Bloomsbury, who is Lady Feo Bloomsbury 
and nobody else. Then there's the Duchess of Pimlico. 
She heads a crusade against the slaughter of humming- 
birds and such like. You can't be on her visiting list 
if you have an osprey in your hat. She's frightfully 
rich. They must have quite two hundred thousand a 
year, but she finds it necessary to do something and be 
something more important than mere Duchess of Pim- 
lico. You must take up some subject. You must go 
for a hospital or the Primrose League, or run a dis- 
trict in the East End or get up a Society for Culti- 
vating the Finger-Nails of Work Girls. You won't 
care a fig about the finger-nails of work girls, but it 
must be that or something else. Now, what shall it 
be?" 

I realised at once the wisdom of my sister's remarks. 

" What are you going to do when you are married?" 
I asked. I said it more by way of putting on the time 
and gathering something more from Win than really 
because I thought she had decided. 

" Oh, I shall always have a definite object right up 
to the time that my husband is Lord Chancellor," she 
replied, promptly, — " the improvement in the condition 
of Paul Sylvester." 

But you will take interest in something else?" 
Oh, assuredly ! I can't tell now. Something that 
is useful and has not anybody else to work it. Take 
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my advice, Blanche, either content yourself to settle 
down into being Lady Grindlebury and nothing else, 
which is just as humdrum and dowdy a position as 
would have been yours if you had married Vincent 
Coleridge, or else look round among your acquaint- 
ances for some good work which is badly in need of 
an influential and attractive woman to push it forward. 
Then make that your lever. It's the only way, take 
my word for it." 

" All right, ril think about it. I must have a few 
days to get accustomed to the idea. I don't think 
Philip ^11 like my doing it much. He hates women 
who are clever and go in for all sorts of isms." 

" Oh, my dear, you need not go in for isms. You 
can join some guild or you can confine yourself ex- 
clusively to objects for the amelioration in the condi- 
tion of children. Very effective for a woman as young 
and as pretty as you are." 

^ It seemed a horrid mercenary way of looking at it, 
but, of course, in a question of that kind, it must be 
every man for himself. I looked at Win. 

" Well, look here," I said, rather hesitatingly, " you 
are much cleverer than I . . ." 

" I don't know. I wouldn't say that by any means." 

" Well, I think you are. You can turn it over in 
your mind for a day or two and I'll do the same, and 
if you can hit on something nice and plausible, you can 
let me know." 

" You won't let it slide?" she persisted. 

'* Oh, no. I always told you I meant to be a success 
as Lady Grindlebury. I have no notion of sitting down 
dowdily waiting to see what Fortune will bring me 
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and letting my charming mother-in-law have the crow 
over me. I never heard that she did anything." 

" Well, I don't know that she did, but then she was 
brought up in different times from ours. Everybody 
does something nowadays, and you, my poor Blanche, 
have no accomplishments.'* 

My mind went back to the night when I heard 
mother and Winifred discussing the necessities of my 
-education. Then Winifred had said that my red-gold 
hair and Dresden china complexion would carry me 
anywhere. They had carried me into the peerage, but 
they left me stranded when I got there, and it's not a 
very pleasant thing to be stranded even when one is a 
countess. Then they brought us some tea, and some 
people came in, and our serious talk was at an end, 
but I didn't forget it. 

Every day that went over my head I felt more and 
more impressed with the fact that I was not in the 
right swim, and, although I was young and pretty and 
the Countess of Grindlebury, the best people that I met, 
though they were quite civil, seemed to take no interest 
in me whatever. I could not, however, make up my 
mind what line to adopt. I was still a great deal talked 
about in the fashionable journals of the day. I had 
been since my marriage particularly civil to Mrs. 
Johnny Daubenfeldt and all her lot. I asked them to 
lunch and I asked them to tea. I even went so far as 
to ask Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt to dinner. I showed 
her all over Grindlebury House, and so I did one or 
two others, and therefore I was much talked of. But 
it was all talk, — nothing but talk. My dresses were 
duly commented upon, my house was described, my 
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entertainments were freely mentioned, but the list of 
my guests left me, like Lord Ullin's daughter, lament- - 
ing. 

I was very ambitious, I was very proud of my posi- 
tion, and I wanted to see in the accounts of my parties 
" Among those present were about seven duchesses, 
five well-known beauties, ten countesses, fifteen baron- 
esses, and honourable ladies and gentlemen ad libitum/' 
I found in one of the drawers of an old marqueterie 
bureau in my bedroom my mother-in-law's visiting 
list. It made me ill! I suppose I ought not to have 
looked at it, but I did. I wondered how she had got to 
know all those people. I didn't like to ask Philip, 
because I had an insuperable objection to saying any- 
thing to him which would in any sense give me away ; 
but I did wonder. 

1 was still cogitating on the wisdom of the various 
lines which lay open before me when old Lady Chester- 
ton came one afternoon to see me. 

" My dear," she said, plunging abruptly into the 
cause of her visit, " I have come to ask you a fa- 
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''Yes?" 

" Well, I belong to the Committee for raising funds 
for the Great Southern Hospital for Children. You 
know the one where they treat children as if they were 
human beings and do the best they can to make them 
forget their miseries. You have got one of the biggest 
drawing-rooms in London. Could you lend it to us 
for a meeting?" 

*' Oh, yes, of course, I could. I shall be delighted. 
I suppose Philip wouldn't object." 
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" Oh, no, I shouldn't ask him if I were you. They 
want to have it on the twenty-first, — a drawing-room 
meeting. Lord Alvingham is going to preside, and 
he is very important, you know. It's a regular find 
for us to get hold of him, and Mrs. Dick Graham is 
going to recite and half-a-dozen of the biggest people 
in London. If you would lend us your drawing-room 
we should have a great success and make a lot of 
money. Then I thought of a cloak-room, and of a lot 
of very smart g^rls to sell programmes, and Fm afraid 
you'd have to give tea." 

" Oh, I should not mind giving tea provided Philip 
doesn't object." 

" Well, we'll take it for granted that Philip will not 
object," she said, airily, " so I shall tell them to get on 
with the printing of the bills." 

It's a good object?" I enquired. 
Oh, my dear, a perfect object. They take the most 
miserable, diseased, wretched, ignorant, and ill-used 
children of the poor and they simply treat them as if 
they were little princes and princesses. Every whim 
is gratified, and they don't care what money they spend 
so that these children have everything that skill and 
care can do for them. There's not a distinguished 
physician or surgeon in London who is not on the 
medical staff, but, of course, it takes a good deal of 
money to keep going. We're always looking out for 
money, always asking for money. I'm sure my life 
is a perfect treadmill in the cause of the Great Southern 
Hospital. You could not, dear, suggest somebody who 
would be a little more attractive than the majority, 
could you?" 
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" Well, I don't know that I could. I might if you 
gave me time to think it over." 

" Somebody, dear, a little improper. I find that 
nothing fetches the small-minded class of people, and 
fetches them equally, like somebody a little improper 
whom they would never have the chance of meeting 
in any of their houses. Now, there's that dear naughty 
Dilli-Dilli, — so clever and so wicked. If you could get 
her to come and give us her highest kick, which we 
would duly make known privately, we should simply 
net a fortune." 

"But I don't know Dilli-Dilli," I said, rather 
blankly. " My mother would have had a fit of hys- 
terics if she thought I had ever come within fifty miles 
of Dilli-Dilli outside of a theatre," I protested. 

" Oh, when you were a girl, yes, quite right, of 
course. That goes without saying. Your mother was 
a good mother, brought you up most properly, but 
nous avons change tout cela. You are the Countess 
of Grindlebury now, and, as long as you have an un- 
blemished reputation, you can afford to know anybody 
that you choose." 

I was not at all sure whether I could afford to know 
the estimable and precious Dilli-Dilli, who had the 
reputation of being one of the wickedest women in 
London. 

I might get hold of her," I said, hesitatingly. 

But, Lady Chesterton, should I have to know her 
afterwards?" 

" Well, in a sort of a way. I mean, supposing you 
met her outside the enclosure at Ascot, for instance, 
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you could just say * How do you do, madame?' 
Nothing more." 

Oh ! And if I met her in a shop ?" 

Well, dear, it wouldn't matter. I daresay the 
shop people wouldn't know the difference between 
Dilli-Dilli and you." 

" Oh, I don't know what Philip will say. Philip has 
inconveniently old-fashioned ideas." 

" Well, we must get over those. In the cause of 
charity, you know, dear, in the cause of charity we 
can all afford to be a little outrageous. Then there's 
that woman who is playing at the Frivolity. She'd be 
a draw, wouldn't she?" 

" Yes, I daresay she would. I will see what Philip 
says." 

" How you do harp upon Philip ! I declare you 
positively spoil him. Then I'll tell you who there is, 
and you were in such an artistic set before you mar- 
ried I daresay you could secure his presence. I mean 
the handsome young man who sings Spanish love 
songs." 

Oh, yes, I have met him." 

Well, has he been to see you since you were mar- 
ried?" 

Oh, no, I never sent him a card." 

That was foolish of you, my dear. You should 
always keep in touch with people who can do things. 
You never know when they will come in useful. Well, 
I'm off now. I shall tell them to get on with the bills 
and the announcements, because there's no time to 
spare between this and the twenty-first. I think we 
might even get Royalty if we are lucky, but it's rather 
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short notice for that. Still, we will do our best; 
certainly a duchess or so. And you will secure Dilli- 
Dilli and the woman from the Frivolity — what's her 
horrid name? Fay Brabazon, that's it — and Stefano 
Corriguez. If you can get those three, with the set 
we have already secured, my dear, you will have the 
success of the season. So ta-ta. I shall go straight 
away and tell them to get on with the printing. No, 
ril not stop for any tea. I haven't time. I shall be 
lucky if I get any dinner. These things all have to be 
worked up, you know." 

And so she whisked out of the room, leaving me 
face to face with the problem of how I was to break 
the news to Philip that his house was going to be 
turned into a music hall under the auspices of Fay Bra- 
bazon of the Frivolity and the celebrated high kicker, 
Dilli-Dilli. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

AXES TO GRIND 
Wheels with wheels — something like a Chinese puzzle. 

It happened that evening that we were going to 
dine with mother in her little house in Hobart Street. 
What a little box it did seem to me after my fine big 
family mansion! But that's neither here nor there. 
I always felt the same when I went to see my own 
people. 

I broke the news to Philip as soon as he entered the 
house, — in fact, I ran down into the great entrance- 
hall to meet him. 

" Oh, Philip," I said, " IVe got such an awful piece 
of news to break to you !" 

" Quick ! Out with it ! Somebody dead ?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, no, how horrid ! Of course not ! No, it's 
worse than that." 
Eh, what?" 

Well, you may think it so. I have let myself in, 
Philip." 

" Let yourself in ? Oh, have you ? What have you 
been doing now? Not making love to anybody, I 
hope." 

" I making love ! Philip, how silly you are ! As if 
I should! I've done much worse than that." 

" Well, out with it, old lady !" 

" Well, Lady Chesterton has been here." 
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" Well?" 

" I don't know that it is well ; I'm afraid you'll not 
think so." 

I really did feel a certain amount of fright at having 
to tell him what Lady Chesterton had done. 

" Well, Philip, it isn't I, dear, that have done it, 
but Lady Chesterton came here to ask if we would 
lend the house for a drawing-room meeting thing for 
the Great Southern Hospital." 

Yes. Well? Did you say you would?" 
No, I didn't. I said I would speak to you." 

" Well, my child, it's your house. I don't care what 
you do with the house. It's a very usual thing for a 
lady to lend her drawing-rooms if they are big 
enough." 

" Yes. It isn't quite that, Philip ; but, so far as 
I could make out. Lady Chesterton would not hear 
of my waiting to ask you. She said she should go 
and tell them to get on with the printing at once." 

" Well, of course, she knew I should say yes. I 
don't mind the old girl's coming." 

" But it isn't the old girl nor the other old girls, 
nor the Qreat Southern Hospital for Children, — you 
wouldn't mind that, of course, but it'3 the people they're 
going to bring to do things." 

"Oh, they're going to have an entertainment?" 

" As far as I can see, Philip, they're going to have 
a music hall." 

"Eh?" 

" Yes, indeed ! I begged of Lady Chesterton to 
wait, but she would not. She said she should go and 
tell them to get on with the printing. She said it over 
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and over again. And then she told me Fd got to get 
Dilli-Dilli, Stefano Corriguez . . /' 

And here I broke off short and looked at my husband 
with piteous eyes. 

" Dilli-Dilli and Stefano Corriguez ! H'm ! You 
don't know 'em?" 

" I don't. And that's not the worst." 

" Well, out with it !" 

" Well, she said I'd have to get Fay Brabazon of the 
Frivolity." 

" I say that is rather a tall order ! Suppose — ^at 
least I should think ... oh, hang it all! Dilli-Dilli 
and Brabazon in one's own house! It's a bit thick, 
isn't it?" 

" I don't know, Philip ; I really don't know. She 
said I'd got to do it and then I should have the success 
of the season." 

" You'd like that, of course ?" 

" Yes, I would." 

I stopped on the great landing outside the drawing- 
room door and put my two hands on his shoulders. 

" Philip," I said, " I would like to have a success and 
be somebody." 

" But you are somebody. You are the C-ountess of 
Grindlebury." 

" Yes, I am ; but, Philip, I'm only a little ineffective 
sort of dummy make-believe countess, you know. I'd 
like to do you credit. I'd like to be ... to be — ^well, 
to justify my position as your wife for a thousand 
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" I don't know whether getting Dilli-Dilli and the 
Brabazon into your house to show themselves off would 
exactly justify your position to the mater," he said, 
rather doubtfully. " Look here, can't you talk it over 
with somebody?" 

" Whom do I know better than Lady Chesterton to 
talk it over with? She insists that I've got to do it." 

" Yes, and she's got her own axe to grind. Lady 
Chesterton is a very astute old lady. She's always got 
something on foot that will benefit her in some way. 
By the way, we're going to your mother's to-night, 
aren't we ?" 

" Yes." 

" You had better talk it over with her. She's got a 
head as level as most women's." 

So when we arrived at the house in Hobart Street 
Philip speedily broke the news of my dilemma to my 
people. 

" Blanche has got herself into a fine old mess," he 
remarked. 

He blurted it out as if I was going to be divorced 
or something dreadful of that kind. My mother and 
Winifred looked aghast. 

" Oh, my dear, I am so sorry to hear that," said 
mother. 

" I don't know that it's as bad as that," said Philip, 
" but she's got herself into a nice fix, and I told her 
she had better talk it over with you." 

And then between us we unfolded my tale. 

" I don't see anything particularly terrible about it," 
said mother, with a great sigh of relief. " Everybody 
has Dilli-Dilli that can get her, and everybody has Miss 
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Brabazon that can get her. You see, you don't know 
these people as themselves : you know them as profes- 
sionals, and their private life — which I suppose is what 
you are thinking of, Philip — has nothing to do with 
us." 

" You would advise her to go ahead ?" 

" Oh, certainly ! A young woman of position who 
has a large house and a handsome suite of rooms should 
always be willing to lend them for deserving charities. 
There are only so many large drawing-rooms in Lon- 
don and there are a great many drawing-room meet- 
ings." 

'* Yes, that's so," Philip admitted; ''but the hard 
part of it is that Blanche has got to get hold of those 
two estimable ladies." 

That's easy enough," put in Winifred. 
I don't know how." 

*' Oh, I'll manage that for you. Nothing could be 
more simple, could it, Paul?" 

" Easy enough," said Paul, with a charming air of 
indifference. 

" Well, if you can manage it, Winifred," I said, feel- 
ing very grateful and thankful, " I'll leave it to you." 

" You must give me some of your cards, and we'll 
see after it to-morrow morning as early as possible, — 
this evening if we have a chance. Oh; it can be man- 
aged. It's quite true that they are draws, both of 
them, to say nothing of Stefano Corriguez." 

So it was settled that I should agree to Lady Ches- 
terton's proposal, and lend the drawing-rooms at Grin- 
dlebury House as a means of making money for the 
Great Southern Hospital for Children. We left Philip 
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and Paul to amuse each other for a quarter of an hour 
after dinner, and ourselves went up to the drawing- 
room. 

" My dear Blanche," said Winifred, as she closed the 
door behind us, " I think that's the best bit of luck that's 
come in your way for a long time. Nothing is so 
effective, particularly in a young woman, as working 
for the alleviation of suffering in small children. It's 
a far better card than animals, or anything of that 
kind. Old Lady Chesterton has done you a much 
better turn than she knows of. You must work it 
for all you are worth. You must give a lovely tea, 
just such a tea as you would have for a party of your 
own, — plenty of cup and things, and let them be good ; 
put out a lot of plate, and make everything just as 
smart as if it was for your friends. And then, if I 
were you, I should ask all my own friends, and let 
Lady Chesterton have any* amount of cards for all 
hers, and if she gets a Royalty, why, your fortune is 
made !" 

" I don't believe you will get a Royalty," put in 
mother. " The notice is too short. Very likely you 
will not be able to get either Dilli-Dilli or the other 
woman. But, it's a good thing, dear, in your position 
to take interest in the sufferings of others, particularly 
in the sufferings of little children. By-and-by, when 
you have little children of your own, you will be glad 
that you gave of your means and of your time to bene- 
fit those who have no one to take care of them, no one 
to nurse them, nobody to love them." 

Winifred took her cue instantly from mother. " Oh, 
yes, of course, it's the right thing to do in your position 
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and when you have such a superb suite of rooms," she 
said, hastily. "And you must be sure to wear a very 
pretty dress/' 

" Blanche has hardly anything but pretty dresses," 
said mother. 

" But one of your prettiest dresses," cried Winifred. 
** I shall come round in the morning, dear, and let you 
know what success Paul has had. I know he will be 
able to get one if not both of them." 

I had a terrible time between then and the day of 
the drawing-room meeting. Lady Chesterton took 
complete possession of the house. Workmen came and 
workmen went. They measured the biggest of the 
three drawing-rooms for a kind of high dais, and the 
day before the twenty-first they came and fixed it up, 
and really, when it was covered with red cloth draped 
round the edges in festoons and finished oflF with groups 
of flowering plants and palms, it all looked very smart 
and nice. Then they brought in a piano, as it seemed 
that one of the young ladies who was to sing was under 
contract to certain pianomakers never to sing to any 
instrument other than theirs. During these days Lady 
Chesterton professed herself in despair. 

" Not a Royalty to be had for love or money; not 
one! It really is too annoying! IVe been to several 
duchesses I know, and they're all fixed up. Why did 
these stupid people leave it so late, or fix their silly 
meeting for the twenty-first? I wonder how it would 
do to get some very prominent celebrity. That would 
lend a sort of halo to the aflfair, wouldn't it?" 

'* I don't know, I'm sure," I replied. '' I never had 

anything to do with this kind of entertainment. I have 
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lent you my rooms, I have ordered the tea, I have asked 
a great many of my friends, I have given you an un- 
limited supply of cards, and Fve got you both Dilli- 
Dilli and the Brabazon, to say nothing of Stefano Cor- 
riguez. Further than that my powers do not go, Lady 
Chesterton. I don't know any duchess or any Royal- 
ties. In any case Fm sure you had better try and get 
a particularly smart person to preside. I would sug- 
gest the man that walked on foot from one end of 
Africa to the other, — a sort of John o' Groats to Land's 
End feat, only in Africa instead of Great Britain. 
Everybody is aching about him. He's been every- 
where, — to Windsor, to Marlborough House, all round 
the show, and if you can get hold of him you'll do very 
well." 

As a matter of fact, my feelings did not at all coin- 
cide with my words. I felt sick at the idea of taking 
so much trouble and having no Royalty, not even a 
duchess, to come and grace the show. However, it was 
no use quarrelling with Lady Chesterton about it; I 
knew she had done her best for her own sake if not 
for mine; and, after all, it was a beginning, it would 
put me in the way of lending my drawing-rooms for 
the benefit of the poor and afflicted. 

I knew that Winifred was right; that I must work 
for a living to be somebody as important as I wanted 
to be. To be a person in the exact swim, which was 
my ambition, it was no use going on contentedly, being 
a great lady to Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt. I wanted 
to be a great lady among other great ladies. But all 
the same I did feel that it was hard work to take so 
much trouble to attract so little. 
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" ril tell you what," said Philip to me the evening 
before the twenty-first, " you're wearing yourself to 
fiddle-strings over this business. It ain't worth it, 
little woman ; it ain't worth it. It's awfully good of 
you to bother about the poor little brats, but you ought 
to think about yourself; you really ought. By Jove! 
they ought to be grateful to you." 

You see, Philip, it was sprung upon me," I said. 

I had no thought of going into any such thing, but 
it came, and mother seems to think it is more or less 
incumbent upon me as your wife to be made use of in 
this way. I suppose she's right, but I feel so anxious 
and so afraid that I have not done quite the right 
thing." 

" Oh, my dear, if it's a failure it won't be through 
any fault of yours : you won't be to blame for that." 

" You think not, Philip?" 

" Not a bit of it. Besides, as long as you make pots 
of money, that's the great thing. * The proof of the 
pudding,' you know, * is in the eating.' It's a pity 
Harriet's mother-in-law didn't manage to get you a 
Royalty, but, as Winifred very truly says, the time 
was too short: you have to secure Royalties months 
before." 

The thought came into my mind that I would use 
that idea, and give a hint to the Secretary of the Great 
Southern Hospital for Children that I might be good 
for another meeting later on provided that they were 
able to secure the presence of Royalty. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

A SLOW PROCESS 

Getting on is a slow process, except when one is getting on in 
years. 

If a great crowd of people and a very large sum of 
money to the good of the hospital were any criterions 
of success, then, indeed, the drawing-room meeting 
for the benefit of the Great Southern Hospital for 
Children was a brilliant success. And yet I felt some- 
how that it wasn't a success at all, — ^not from my 
stand-point, that is to say. 

We did secure the presence of the African traveller. 
He made a bad chairman but was an interesting figure- 
head in himself, and a good many people, especially 
young ladies with autograph books, to whom he was 
extremely good-natured, were intensely interested in 
every word that he let fall; but he didn't do me any 
good, and I felt as if the meeting hadn't done me any 
good either. 

I gave a lovely tea, just as nice as if it had been an 
invitation party of my own friends to meet some dis- 
tinguished musician or other great celebrity; but as 
I looked round the lovely dining-room and saw all 
the people gobbling up the strawberries and various 
kinds of cup that had been provided, my soul sunk 
within me. I felt that I had worked to no purpose. 
I had worked, but I had not made any advance towards 

making my living. 
228 
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" My dear," said mother, when she and Winifred 
were taking leave of me, " I think you may congratu- 
late yourself on a great success." 

" So glad you think so, dear mother," I replied. 
** I thought . . . well ... I suppose the hospital has 
done very well," I ended rather lamely. 

I turned from mother to find my sister's clear, 
keen eyes fixed steadily on me. " I know what you 
mean," she said in her own brusque way, " but all 
the same it's a beginning: you can't do everything 
at the first show. Next time you must take care to 
secure a Royalty. It's not worth the trouble unless 
you can do that." 

Of course, she said this in a hurried undertone, and 
not a soul but myself heard a single word. 

" Great success, little woman," said Philip, when 
we were at last left alone together. 
Oh, Philip, do you think so?" 
I don't think about it. I'm perfectly certain of 
it. Why, the blessed hospital netted fifteen hundred 
pounds. You wait until to-morrow and see what a 
success it is considered." 

" Yes, from a money point of view, darling," I said, 
rather wretchedly. 

" Well, what other point of view is there ?" 

" Well, there's the social point of view, Philip." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! A lot the hospital cares about the 
social point of view !" 

" No, not the hospital, but I do." 

" My dear," he said in a tone of much amusement, 
" if you are yearning to get all the flower of the 
aristocracy gathered under your roof, all I can say 
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is that the surest way to do it is to show that you 
can get the dibbs. After this, every woman that's got 
a pet charity who wishes to have fifteen hundred 
pounds in an afternoon without trouble, every one of 
them will be after you, and you must take devilish 
. . . h'm . . . deuced good care not to let yourself get 
swamped by more or less grand ladies who have got 
some axes of 'their own to grind. My mother for 
years past would never lend her house at all. Between 
ourselves, I don't believe she's lent it once since Evelyn 
was married, and that's about six years ago." 
Did she lend it ever before, Philip?" 
Oh, well, yes, she did. You see, both the girls 
were interested in various charities, and she did it to 
please them." 

I didn't see anything, but it suddenly came home to 
me, like a flash of light, that my mother-in-law had 
had to work for her living just as I was doing for 
mine. The thought comforted me not a little. 

I said very little more about the show to Philip, 
The following day old Lady Chesterton came to see 
me quite early in the morning, — Philip had indeed 
but just gone out for a ride in the Park. 

" My dear," she exclaimed, " what a success !" 

"Do you think so, Lady Chesterton?" I said in a 
modest kind of tone. 

" Oh, my dear," she cried enthusiastically, " do I 
think so ! Why, the hospital people are perfectly wild 
about it. Fifteen hundred pounds into the funds! 
Think what that means! and no effort, no trouble, 
nothing ; all got up in a few days. Indeed, I think you 
may congratulate yourself on the whole affair. I know 
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I did. The only thing, my dear child, is that you will 
be overwhelmed now with requests from all sorts of 
people to help them in charitable things. Now, my 
dear girl, whatever you do, don't give yourself away 
and make yourself too cheap. If I might advise you, 
I would confine myself as much as possible, while you 
are in London, to one branch of charity. Don't give 
yourself away to everything that you're asked for. 
It's a fatal mistake." 

" You mean I'm to stick entirely to the Hospital for 
Children, to. make it a close borough, so to speak?" 
I said, quietly. 

" No, I don't exactly mean that by any means, but 
I would make everyone see that a charity, whatever 
it is, has to have some excellent raison d'etre before you 
will identify yourself with it. You see, after such a 
success as this, you will be asked to lend your rooms 
for all sorts and conditions of objects. Now, you 
must lay some embargo on the lending of your rooms. 
You must insist either upon a certain time being 
named beforehand or upon some condition that is 
not easy to fulfil." 

"I might insist upon always having a Royalty?" 
I suggested. 

" Ye-es ; I don't quite think that would do, though," 
she replied. " You see, it's not always easy for hos- 
pitals and charities to get hold of Royalties. They 
look to you to do that." 

"Oh, do they?" 

" Well, I think so." 

" I don't know a single Royalty, Lady Chester- 
ton." 
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*' Oh, my dear, that's a question of a few weeks. 
You can't know everybody all at once. Til tell you 
what I would do if I were you. Fd identify myself 
with the lot of children. It's a subject that always 
fetches people. I have found in my time in little pri- 
vate charities that I have undertaken that there's no 
interest in the old. I have never yet had a success," 
she went on, " for an old person ; but all human 
nature has a soft place in its heart for the troubles 
and afflictions of the very young. You can get money 
out of the veriest old skinflint that lives if it's for a 
little child. I never but once knew anyone to refuse 
to help a case where children were concerned. I re- 
member the lot of money I made out of that very 
refusal. I had a dreadful family on my hands," she 
went on. " Poor afflicted things ! a swarm of them. 
Father gone, mother worn out with child-bearing, 
every child afflicted in some way. I took the entire 
lot in hand, I attended to them as if they had been 
my own, and I am bound to say that my friends helped 
me right generously. Two or thifee were wrong in 
their lungs ; another was rickety ; another was afflicted 
with ophthalmia. There was something with each one. 
You would have been surprised, when I sent a sort 
of whip round among my friends, how they came to 
the front with money, with gifts, with tickets for 
various Homes, and my poor family was helped in 
all sorts of ways ; but one very rich old lady to whom 
1 had written wrote back and told me that she would 
not help with a farthing: that she considered the 
sooner such people were all dead and buried the better 
for the race! I made pounds and pounds out of that 
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letter; I did, I assure you. Oh, my dear, there's 
nothing Hke a child for opening fast-shut purses." 

I thought her advice was extremely good, and I 
had just begun to tell her so when the door opened, 
and the Secretary of the Great Southern Hospital for 
Children was shown into the room. I can hardly de- 
scribe his state of jubilation. 

" Lady Grindlebury," he said, " I come direct from 
my committee, who held a special meeting this morn- 
ing in order to pass a vote of the most grateful thanks 
to you for the brilliant success of yesterday." 

I think it went off very well," I said, modestly. 
It not only went off very well, but the result was 
beyond our wildest dreams. I have never yet known 
a drawing-room meeting that yielded more than five 
hundred pounds, — not for our hospital, at all events; 
and, my dear lady, I have known one in a very distin- 
guished house where twenty pounds was all that came 
into our hands, — twenty pounds! But fifteen hun- 
dred! oh, I think you do not realise what we can 
do for our poor children with fifteen hundred pounds !" 

" You must let me help you again," I said in my 
sweetest tones, " because I am very fond of childrea 
I like to do anything I can to alleviate their suffer- 
ing. I should like to come and see the hospital one 
day." 

" Oh, Lady Grindlebury, whenever you like to come 
you have only to let us know. Whenever you like 
to come the hospital is open to you; but my com- 
mittee would like to show you the attention of being 
there to receive you, if you would let us have two or 
three days' notice." 
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" I think," I said, " I would rather come and see 
the poor little children when nobody expected me." 

" Whenever you like; but do, I entreat you, let my 
committee have the pleasure of receiving you at least 
once. And will you really give us another meeting 
later on?" 

" Yes, I really will, but I should like to have more 
time. I should like to have it made a little more of," 
I said, hesitatingly. 

How is that possible?" he cried. 
Oh, I think a good deal might have been done," 
I replied. " Don't you, Lady Chesterton ?" 

" Yes ; oh, yes, I think so," she returned in her 
brusquest tones. " If we could have got a Royalty, 
for instance, we should have netted a great deal more." 

" I have great confidence in sales of work," I re- 
marked. " I don't mean a regular bazaar, because 
. . . well, I don't; but a little sale of work with a 
Royalty to open it and say pretty things and set an 
example of buying, and a smart sort of drawing-room 
meeting thrown in, don't you understand me?" 

" Oh, Lady Grindlebury," he said, " my committee 
will be enraptured. We will do anything in our power 
to further your ideas." 

" Well, at any time that you can arrange with one 
of the Royalties to be present I will see to all the rest, 
and then I hope we shall net at least twice fifteen 
hundred pounds; it will not be my fault if we don't." 

Of course, it was too late for that season to think 
about arranging any function of the kind, and Mr. 
Mcintosh, for such was the young Secretary's name, 
said as much, and there we left it I felt that I had 
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laid the train for a future crop of social successes, 
for I was determined to be the Countess of Grindle- 
bury or die. 

We had rather a stupid autumn season. Mother, 
who had spent a good deal of money over my wedding, 
was by way of saving for Winifred's trousseau and 
wedding, wanted to do things on the cheap, and Wini- 
fred was very anxious not to be long out of reach 
of Paul Sylvester. So they took a house in a wretched 
little spot on the east coast. The house was cheap; 
that was its one recommendation,- but it was miles 
irom anywhere. Save for the fact that the air was 
good, they might as well have papered up the front 
windows and lived at the back of the little house in 
Hobart Street. 

Philip and I went down and stayed a week with 
them. It was awfully dull. There was a strip of 
seashore, three cottages, and the quaint little house 
that mother had taken, a long sweep of grey-blue sea, 
and that was all ! We got up fairly early and break- 
fasted on the verandah overlooking the sea front. 
Then we went down and sat on the sand, Philip read- 
ing his morning paper and I a novel; and when a 
fisherman came past we bargained for anything that 
he might happen to have caught. Sometimes it was 
palatable and sometimes it was quite the reverse. We 
had been there five days when the vicar of the parish 
came and called. He apologised for his wife's non- 
appearance, and said she would call during the fol- 
lowing week. I felt very glad that the following week 
would find me flown. 

From Oversand-by-the-Sea we went to pay a visit 
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at Swift Park. I don't think I need describe it to you. 
We only stayed three days, being due at Lady Chester- 
ton's. She during her son and daughter-in-law's ab- 
sence was entertaining a party at their country house. 
When the train started which would carry us away 
from Swift Park Philip made one pregnant remark. 
We needn't go again for a long time," he said. 
They were slow, weren't they, Philip?" was my 
feeling rejoinder. 

" Well, I don't know that I'd call it slow," he said, 
doubtfully. " It was deadly ; upon my soul, it was 
deadly!" 

One could not say that Lady Chesterton's party was 
deadly or dull ; on the contrary, it was distinctly frivo- 
lous, even larky, for she had gathered together a dozen 
people, the smartest of the smart set, but they were 
no use; no, they were no use. They only cared for 
saying witty things, uttering sharp remarks, being 
thoroughly outres, for practical jokes, for all kinds of 
out-of-the-way and frivolous excursions. I enjoyed 
myself; oh, yes, to the very full, but I felt all the time 
that not only was I not going up but that I was actu- 
ally going down. You may imagine what a little maid- 
of-all-work who had determined to elevate herself into 
a lady's maid would feel like if she went to a two- 
penny dance. Well, now that was exactly what I was 
feeling all the time that I was under Lady Chesterton's 
roof. I enjoyed it, I had no end of fun, and Philip 
said it was a godsend after the two fearful visits we 
had put in, — the one so palatial and proper, the other 
so very, very homely ; but I didn't feel that the Count- 
ess of Grindlebury was anybody. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

AMBITIONS 
There are no ambitions too high for an ambitious woman. 

We went to Paris for a fortnight after we left Ches- 
terton Hall. We had various reasons for doing so. 
I spent a lot of money, and I enjoyed myself amazingly. 
So did Philip. We also made some extremely charm- 
ing acquaintances, people quite of the haut monde. 
Then we went back to BurystOxie, where we had a 
few people to stay with us. 

I won't say that my first house-party was a success. 
I am quite sure that everybody enjoyed it. It was 
pleasant enough in its way, but it was not composed of 
such people as I hoped one day to see under my roof. 
The people were all right, oh, yes, but taken in units, 
you understand. For instance, mother and Win'fred 
and Paul Sylvester would have fitted in admirably with 
a very small house-party, so would Lady Chesterton, 
so would half-a-dozen other people whom I had invited, 
but somehow taken in the lump they were only moder- 
ately entertaining. However, Rome wasn't bu'lt in 
a day, and I held my head higher than ever, and was 
very careful to make much of Lord and Lady St. Os- 
waldiston. I got her lots of orders for her wonderful 
flannel, and she seemed never tired of singing my 
praises in bold relief to the disposition and character 
of my mother-in-law, all of which was very gratifying 
to me, as I need hardly explain. 
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Then, when Christmas was turned, we went back to 
town. By that time I had other things to think of 
than the advancement of my social position. I had 
to superintend dainty little garments for the expected 
heir and to make all sorts of arrangements for his 
coming, and then, when he did come, he was a girl ! 
It was a great disappointment to both of us, a very 
great disappointment. However, one has to put up 
with what comes in the way of babies, and we chris- 
tened the little girl Margaret, and I picked out as god- 
fathers and godmothers the smartest people with whom 
I was acquainted, one of them, of course, being Mrs. 
Paulyn, whose g^est I was when I first met Philip. 
Philip himself didn't care in the least whether the baby- 
was a boy or a girl. 

" Oh, it's a very good beginning," he said, when I 
expressed my disappointment to him. " There's plenty 
of time. I don't know that I wouldn't sooner have a 
girl myself. I am very fond of little girls, and, by 
Jove ! she's a jolly big baby, there's no mistake about 
that. Don't fret yourself about it, little woman. She's 
all right; nothing to be ashamed of in her. By the 
bye, here's a sheaf of telegrams, all congratulating you 
on the great achievement." 

I didn't recover my usual health quite as quickly 
as my people expected, and it was almost spring before 
I began to think of taking up my social life again. 
That baby was an awful throw-back, but then, of 
course, babies always are, and everybody understood 
as much. 

During the month after I began to go about again 
I really worked very hard at society, — ^yes, very hard ; 
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and now that I look back upon it all, I marvel to think 
how exemplary I was in every relation of life. I made 
a rule of answering my letters the moment I had swal- 
lowed my breakfast; I did indeed. I never left so 
much as an invitation card a single day without a reply. 
I made calls, — dozens of them. I went to parties, I 
gave parties, I dressed with scrupulous care, and I did 
a great deal of good work ; but, although I had a huge 
visiting list, I had but a very slight acquaintance among 
those with whom I yearned to be intimately assoc'ated 
and connected. I attended a Drawing-room and I 
went to a State Ball, also to several Royal garden- 
parties and other smart functions which fell to my lot 
naturally. But that was all. I got no further. I felt 
it was because Philip was so unthinking of social ad- 
vantages. He cared so little for royal favour, for dis- 
tinctions in life, that he made not the slightest effort 
to try to further my ambitions. Well, 1 don't know 
that Philip was all to blame for that, because, you see, I 
had never told him exactly what I felt regarding his 
mother, and I never put into plain words to him, as 
I didn't mind doing to mother and Winifred, what 
I wished to do now that I was the Countess of Grindle- 
bury. He was a dear, delightful fellow, so simple and 
so unaffected, as honest as the day, but Nature had 
made a great mistake when she brought him into the 
world to be a belted earl. I suppose Philip was a 
belted earl, I don't know, but I imagine he was. You 
understand what I mean, don't you? Nature made 
a mistake. I think Nature makes great mistakes in 
such matters. Philip ought to have been a horse-dealer 
or a person who ran an hotel, — ^at least, not exactly an 
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hotel, but an inn place. He would have been perfectly 
happy then, and his highest ambition would have been 
to get some well-known pugilist or billiard-player to 
come and drink for nothing. But State Concerts he 
called a bore; a levee, he said, was something much 
stronger than that. He thought the beautiful young 
Marchioness of Rosediamond, who was quite the 
cleverest and smartest woman in England, who was 
affiched with Royalty, who had started all sorts of 
things for the advancement of women, who ran a 
bonnet shop and a needle-work depot, and set fashions 
in tea-gowns, wfote novels and poems, in fact, did 
everything, — he thought she was a hussy, and said 
so. What could you do with such a man! I re- 
member one night we were going to a very smart 
dinner-party. It was the first time I had met Royalty 
at dinner, and I was awfully elated about it, and wheti 
I came into Philip's room dressed in a lovely white 
satin frock, with my fender beautifully arranged in my 
hair and all my diamonds on, he said he didn't think 
I looked very nice, and that my fender made me look 
top-heavy! I was vexed. It was the first time that 
I had ever been vexed with him. He said my head 
looked top-heavy because I had my fender on. I said : 
" " My dear Philip, you are talking nonsense. I must 
wear my fender ; Royalties are going to be there." 

" No, they're not," he said. " It's only Prince John 
of Manchester. Nobody minds him." 

I really could have sat down and cried, only that 
would have spoiled my complexion and made me look 
hideous for the rest of the night. 

" I don't like all your pretty hair crowded up with 
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that thing," he said, looking at me critically, with his 
head on one side. 

" I should like to see you with a garter on," I replied ; 
" but it's no use my thinking of getting you a garter 
if you won't let me pay proper respect to the Royal 
Family." 

To my disgust Philip sat down and rpared. " The 
garter !" he said. " Ho, ho, ho ! The garter ! Are 
you going to get it for me? By Jove! you are an 
ambitious little soul. Do you think my leg would look 
well with a garter on it? I don't. Have you got a 
fancy that I should wear a broad blue ribbon when I 
go out of an evening with you, and a star perhaps? 
Bless the child ! I don't think you'll get me a garter, 
little woman. No, I don't think I'd aim at it. There 
are plenty of pretty women ready to hang themselves 
round with jewels like a begum. There are plenty of 
garters going, and the Johnnies that go into Parlia- 
ment or take an interest in politics, those are the John- 
nies that get garters." 

" And why don't you take an interest in poli- 
tics?" 

" Me?" he said. " Bless your heart, just think of 
me! If those Johnnies got me on my legs in the 
Upper House, why, they'd turn me inside out in about 
five minutes! I've been once or twice, you know: I 
have on occasion when it was necessary that my vote 
should do something or other. I've always done my 
duty by my side. Yes, oh, yes, conservative, you 
know; conservative to the backbone, but that's all." 

" Then let them think you're going to turn radical," 

I said, in a hurry. " If they think you're likely to 
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turn radical and democrat, then they might give you a 
garter to keep you quiet" 

" Don't you believe it, little woman ; don't you go 
for to believe it. There won't be any garters coming 
to Grindlebury House, my child, not in our day." 

I made up my mind that I would get Philip a garter 
or die for it. , It was after that, just at the end of the 
season, that Philip came and told me something. 

" I say," he said, one morning when I came in from 
driving, ** come into my study. I want to tell you 
something." 

I followed him into the study, and sat down in the 
big chair which was standing at one end of the table. 
It was a nice little room, — well, really it was large, 
only being one of the Grindlebury House apartments, 
we called it small in comparison with the others. It 
was all furnished in carved black wood. There was a 
rich red carpet on the floor, rich red velvet curtains 
at the windows. The walls were red too, and covered 
with sporting sketches, with all Philip's special pictures 
and things that he had acquired at Sandhurst and 
afterwards in the army, — worth nothing and utterly 
out of place in a house like ours. 

" Well," I said, unbuttoning my glove, " well, what 
is it, dear boy?" 

" It's the plague ; and the short of it is this : we 
are spending too much money." 

"Oh! We are?" 

" Not much too much, but a bit too much. Now the 
question is, can you be happy on less?" 

" If I must, I must," I replied. 

" Well, I don't know. The fact is, I've had an offer 
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for the Irish property. That's not entailed ; that be- 
longs to me. You have never gone to Ireland yet. 
Shall I sell it or shall I not r 

" Just as you like." 

" Well, it's like this. If I sell it, it will just about 
square us. Mind, I don't say that all our over-spend- 
ing is due to you — I mean to us, due to our being 
married and having establishments to keep up and so 
on, because I'm afraid a good deal of it happened be- 
fore I ever saw you." 

" But, Philip, you always seemed to have such sim- 
ple tastes." 

" Oh, I never spent anything on myself : I never 
wanted to. The places had to be kept up, of course." 

" Of course they had." 

" But the money went in other ways. My sisters 
had to be married and provided for. I don't mean 
their settlements, I mean their trousseaux, and you see 
a good deal was spent. Now, if I sell the Irish prop- 
erty, that will square us, and we need not trouble about 
the rest, because you and I are not likely to spend 
much more than we have spent since we were mar- 
ried." 

" Then, I think you'd better sell the Irish property, 
Philip, because we have never wanted to go there, so we 
shall never miss it ; and if you think I've been spending 
too much, dear boy, you have only to speak." 

" Not at all ; not the least in the world. It's only 
that I'm a methodical, business sort of a chap myself, 
and I don't believe in going on making bad worse ; I'd 
rather pull up now at once, and since we can arrange 
it so easily, there's no need to pull up. Then I'll do it; 
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I'll take the offer, and we'll try and get on without 
any property in Ireland at all." 

Philip never said another word to me about it, but 
I thought a good deal on the subject during the next 
few days. Of course, I had come to him with but 
little money and from a small house, and yet, I could 
not help seeing what a bad stewardess his mother must 
have been when she was in power as the head of his 
establishments. True, she had married her daughters 
well, but she had married them at a cost, caring little 
or nothing for the time to come when her son would 
marry and have a wife and family of his own. Per- 
haps that was why she was so anxious that he should 
marry the American heiress. Perhaps that was why 
she had so strongly objected to me as her son's wife. 
It was a case of " wheels within wheels ;" but the 
knowledge made me only the more determined that I 
would prove myself worthy of the name that my hus- 
band had given me. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

MY SISTER-IN-LAW 
Sisters-in-law can do so much for a young wife — if they choose. 

r 

It was about a month later than this that I first saw 
any of my husband's immediate relations. I don't 
think that I have explained hitherto that his younger 
sister Evelyn was married to Lord Breckonshire. 
Some weeks after our wedding we received a very 
handsome present and a very nice letter from her, but 
until the end of Lord Breckonshire's term of office as 
Governor-General of New Zealand expired they did not 
come home to their native country. They arrived to- 
wards the end of August, and, after two or three days 
in London, came immediately to Burystone Castle. 

In a sense I felt a little shy at meeting my sister-in- 
law, notwithstanding the charming letters that she had 
from time to time written to Philip, in. which she had 
always made some pretty mention of me. Of course, 
by that time I had grown absolutely used to my posi- 
tion as Lady Grindlebury, and, although I had not 
achieved my ambition and made the reigning Lady 
Grindlebury famous, I had acquired great dignity of 
manner. No, I was not stuck-up, — against that I had 
always guarded myself most carefully, but I was al- 
ways very careful not to be too frivolous, not to flirt 
in any way, not to dance too often with one partner. 
I never forgot that I was Lady Grindlebury, not for a 
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single moment. But I must confess that I felt a little 
shy when I stood at the great entrance to the 
Castle watching the carriage which contained the 
Breckonshires approach the house. Philip had gone 
himself to meet them, driving the large omnibus. Lady 
Breckonshire was seated beside him on the box; her 
husband and two other men who had come down by the 
same train were behind them, and my sister-in-law's 
maid and a couple of men, besides one of our own 
grooms, were inside with all sorts of impedimenta. 
As the groom ran round to the horses' heads, Philip 
swung himself down and, coming round, lifted his sis- 
ter to the ground. 

She was such a plain girl ! quite young, quite a girl 
still, although, of course, years older than I, but oh! 
so plain, with a pert little nose, a wide mouth, a pair 
of faithful-looking eyes, and any sort of a figure. She 
came up the steps and I went down, so that we met 
half-way. 

So you are Philip's wife," she said. 
Welcome home!' I exclaimed, putting my hands 
out to her. I bent down and kissed her. 

" So you are Philip's wife," she repeated. " Oh, 
how pretty you are !" It was a simple ingenuous way 
of beginning a friendship, and I need hardly say that 
my heart warmed to her instantly. Anybody's heart 
would have done the same under like circumstances. 

" And you have got a dear little baby," she said. " I 
wish we had ! All these years we've been married and 
there's never been the smallest chance of anything of 
the kind. It really is very hard, and the worst of it is 
that there's no heir to the title. I really wonder that 
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Breckonshire sticks to me. He says he doesn't mind. 
I should mind if I were he." 

" Oh, there's time enough," I replied ; " and any- 
way, it's no use worrying over it. I am sure you must 
be very, very tired. I suppose you have been rushing 
round Paris and London, getting clothes and things." 

" Oh, my dear," she said, putting her hand through 
my arm and walking into the house with me, " I never 
did so much shopping in my life before. I assure you, 
I bought up half Paris. Five years have we been out 
in that wretched place. Oh, I enjoyed it, I had a good 
time, — I'm not saying a word against it, but still five 
years is a long while to be in exile, and, although one's 
a sort of queen out there, it's exile all the same, and I 
have never felt dressed." 

" But, why not ? Didn't you have things sent out 
to you?" 

" Oh, yes, but things sent out are not the things one 
gets in a shop, that one chooses one's self. It's not 
one's own taste, you know; and although Felix, of 
course, is . . . well, he's Felix, at the same time, I 
don't consider Felix is Lady Breckonshire." 

We had only about half-a-dozen people already stay- 
ing in the house. My sister-in-law knew one or two 
of them, but it made no difference to her that she was 
a stranger ta the others. She settled down in the 
Indian drawing-room, where we usually had tea, and 
made herself absolutely at home with every one. She 
had a gift that way. She was a revelation to me ! Her 
husband was very tall, very large, a little inclined to 
flesh, and a shade pompous. I doubt if he ever saw a 
joke in his life; certainly to my knowledge he never 
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made one. And she, — she was so frivolous, such a 
flirt, so reckless, she said such things and did such 
things ! Oh, I felt like a grandmother against her ! 

" Did you ever see a woman go on like her?" I said 
to Winifred, just before we went up to get dressed for 
dinner. 

" Oh, but she's so smart," said Winifred ; " so chic/' 

" But such an ugly little thing!" 

" Yes, she's ugly enough, but what does that matter 
when a woman has got such tongue as she has ?" 
But the things she says !" 

My dear Blanche, you learn to say the same things 
in the same way, and you'll be the rage." 

" My dear, I could not do it." I drew myself up. I 
felt a little insulted. " I could not do it." 

" No, I daresay you couldn't. I daresay good works 
will stand you in better stead ; but Lady Breckonshire's 
is the easier and pleasanter way." 

It might be so. I was not in a position to contradict 
Winifred. Philip came into my room just as I was 
finishing my toilet. 

" Well, what do you think of her?" he asked. " A 
gay little soul, ain't she? By Jove! she was a little 
devil, and no mistake about it, when she was young." 

" Isn't she young now, Philip ?" 

" Oh, yes, my dear ; yes. I mean when she was a 
child. Gad ! there were no larks that that little beggar 
wasn't up to. Of course, Harriet was always the 
mater's favourite. Harriet's very different, — a much 
more stately personage." 

" I think Lady Breckonshire is . . ." 

" Yes, she is," he said, with a laugh. " That's ex- • 
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actly what she is ;. everybody says so, and Breckon- 
shire thinks there is not such a human being in the 
world. You wait a bit. You've only seen the begin- 
ning of it. Just wait until dinner is over. See her 
carry on then." 

'' You are fond of her, Philip? You've always told 
me so." 

" Fm awfully fond of her, oh, yes ; but she's a oner, 
and no mistake about it!" 

Then we went downstairs, encountering my sister- 
in-law at the other end of our gallery. 

" There ! you see I'm dressed, and all in good time. 
I've made a toilet too. Now, tell me, Blanche," she 
said, putting her arm through mine and gaily jumping 
a step at a time down the broad stairs, '* what's your 
special line?" 

My special line for the moment is dinner." 

Bless me ! then you have got . . ." She broke off 
short and looked at me with her great soft eyes. 

What were you going to say?" I asked. 

I was going to say something very rude, but I'll 
not say it. That's the worst of being a rattle-trap. 
You say things you'd better left unsaid." 

I don't mind. You can say it." 

Thank you very much, my dear, but I think not. 
When I make a mistake I like to pull it back if I can. 
I think your remark intensely sensible and to the point. 
I'm feeling as if dinner was the principal point of my 
whole earthly career. By the way, I don't quite under- 
stand who's the tall, good-looking young man? Paul 
I heard you call him." 

" Oh, that's my sister's fiance — Paul Sylvester." 
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" I see. Been engaged a long time, haven't they ? 
Got no money ?*' 

" Well, he's doing very well. They're going to be 
married very soon now." 

" Oh ! Is he very devoted ?" 

" Yes, I think he is." 

" Then, I'd better not flirt with him. I like to know, 
because what people choose to call flirting — what I call 
making myself civil — is my habit with men. It's ne- 
cessary when your husband is Governor-General of a 
place. It stops people saying dreadful things about 
your husband. They concentrate them all on you, you 
know. I was a very good wife to Breckonshire in that 
respect. But I'm really awfully good about it ; I never 
spoil sport. I never interfere with 'other women's 
game. I think it's mean." 

" Never?" said Philip, who was just behind us. 

She laughed and reddened a little : " I have done 
such a thing, Philip, but only under great provocation. 
You know that as well as I do. You must know, 
Blanche," she went on, as we crossed the hall, " that I 
was always frightfully maligned by my family in this 
respect. One's family is so hard on one, don't you 
think?" 

I don't know. I always get on very well with 
mine.^ 



* 

"With all of them?" 
" With most of them." 



Ah ! you have a reservation. I'm almost all reser- 
vations. Mamma — you've not seen her yet, have you ? 
You'll understand better when you do — ^mamma dis- 
approves of me. Poor dear! she was so astounded 
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when Breckonshire proposed to me that she nearly had 
a fit on the spot. She was laboriously trying to bring 
off an excellent marriage in quite a different direction, 
with quite a different sort of person, when Breckon- 
shire proposed to me, and I accepted him and referred 
him to mamma. Oh, I assure you, the effect upon 
mamma was electrical ! and it was a case of the ' ugly 
duckling' over again. Then Harriet — dear old Har- 
riet, always mamma's favourite — was a very exem- 
plary girl. She married in her first season, and every- 
thing fell out just as had been planned for her." 

That night when we were going up to bed my sister- 
in-law put her arm through mine as we went side by 
side up the great staircase. " May I come and see 
your bedroom?" she asked. " I am so curious to see 
whether you have put your impress upon the house or 
not. I see you've made great alterations downstairs, 
and compared with mamma's your taste is absolutely 
frivolous. I wonder what she would say to having a 
great group of flowering plants just at this point !" 

" They look so nice," I said. 

" Yes, my dear, they look nice, but mamma would 
have called it a waste of time and energy and utterly 
ridiculous." 

" Perhaps it's just as well she's not on friendly terms 
with me," I said. 

Lady Breckonshire turned and looked at me. " Per- 
haps it is just as well," she said in her direct voice; 
" yes, for you. I don't think somehow, you little, soft 
Dresden china doll, that you and mamma would ever 
get on. You're not her style of girl at all. I suppose 
you use the big Blue Room for your own?" 
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" Oh, no, I don't," I replied. " Philip suggested it, 
but I don't like it, it's gloomy, and if he runs up to 
town, I'm frightened to sleep alone in it. No, I've got 
a room that looks south, — the Pink Room." 

" Lady Grindlebury in the Pink Room ! Oh, hovr 
funny ! Mamma would certainly have fits if she were 
here, ever so many of them. Oh," she added, as we 
entered the room, " you have made it pretty ! but very 
frivolous, my dear, awfully frivolous. I like a frivo- 
lous bedroom myself, but then I have an extremely 
frivolous nature, as mamma always told me. I don't 
think I was very frivolous to choose Breckonshire, do 
you?" 

No, he doesn't seem frivolous at all." 
He's not; but at the same time he's thoroughly 
appreciative of me. He likes me to flirt. He likes 
me to have a good time and enjoy myself. He says 
what's the use of being Lady Breckonshire if I can't 
do as I please." 

Her words settled down upon me with a sort of chill. 
A wild regret came over my mind as I stood in my 
pretty dainty pink and white bedroom, seeing my own 
pretty figure, dainty complexion, and striking hair re- 
flected in half-a-dozen long mirrors, that I had not 
been born in the purple. Of course, I was well-born, 
my birth was good enough, but though I was Lady 
Grindlebury, the wife of the twenty-third earl, I could 
not do as I liked. There was a sting in it, and the 
sting went home. Here was this plain, somewhat 
flighty young woman with nothing but her sharp 
tongue and her eyes to single her out from any ordi- 
nary young woman in England, and she was able to 
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sail on her way, utterly regardless of the feelings of 
anybody! So long as she pleased her dignified lord 
nothing else mattered. She was Lady Breckonshire, 
and she had been born Lady Evelyn Walburg. There 
was just the difference between us of the one having 
been born to her position and the other not ; the differ- 
ence that she was there and I had yet to get there ! She 
could enjoy herself as Lady Breckonshire, while I had 
to work for my living and justify my husband's selec- 
tion of me as his wife ! 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE LEVER OF GOOD WORKS 

One of the greatest blessings in the world, the social world, is 
the feeling of being used to it 

The home-coming of Lady Breckonshire did me 
a great deal of good. From the very first moment 
she was determined to be on the most friendly, even 
intimate, terms with me ; and, as she was an extremely 
popular woman and in the very smartest set, I natu- 
rally gained a good deal by being seen about with her 
and being known as her sister-in-law and intimate 
friend. 

Late during that autumn we went to stay at their 
place in Scotland. It was rather late for such a visit, 
as Lady Breckonshire herself very truly said, but the 
time of year made no difference. She had the true 
hostess's instinct, and Stairs Castle was filled, literally 
from roof to cellar, with such a smart set of people. 
I used to sit at one of the round tables, which were 
dotted all over the great banqueting hall, and wish 
wildly that I had been born with a little of Winifred's 
conversational power, even if I had had to make weight 
by the loss of a little of my good looks. I would have 
given anything to be able to talk, to bandy conversa- 
tion, as it were ; to say something which, without seem- 
ing to have any value about it, would set the ring of 
eight or ten people gathered round each table in a roar 
of laughter. My sister-in-law possessed the power 
254 
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in an extraordinary degree. I suppose that was where 
her great attractiveness came in. For my part, I felt 
out of it all. I felt as if I was an intruder, an out- 
sider, a nobody. Now, Philip never seemed to feel 
anything of that kind. He'd come lounging into the 
huge hall, when afternoon tea was going on, and sit 
down by the most beautiful woman in England with 
a * Hullo ! what have you been after to-day ?' I used 
at first to look up, thinking that such a speech would 
be resented, but it never was. You see, he was one 
of themselves. Perhaps that made a difference. 

Of course, everybody was always extremely nice to 
me. A good many people said, " Hope you'll come 
and stay with us later;" " Hope we shall see you in 
town next season ;" " Do come and call on me. Always 
at home about five;" and one or two enlisted my 
sympathies for some pet charity scheme that they hap- 
pened to have on hand. I suppose I ought to have 
made an effort and tried to work up interest in the 
Great Southern Hospital for Children, but somehow I 
felt so small, so ineffective, so . . . well, so inane, that 
I never liked to broach the subject. I had been at 
Stairs Castle more than a week before anybody men- 
tioned the great success I had already had in that direc- 
tion. Then, quite suddenly, one afternoon, when we 
were all busily walking round the huge fire in the 
hall, a very stately dame remembered that I had once 
done something for charity. She was expatiating on 
the merits of a Guild, of which she was President, for 
the Advancement of Education among Street Flower- 
Sellers. 

" You know, my dear," she said, " we really are 
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doing a wonderful work. I don't know that one im- 
proves their education, poor dears ! very much, — they^re 
mostly too old and too ignorant to learn reading and 
writing, — ^but we have succeeded in doing away, in a 
great measure, with those dreadful hats and plumes 
that they are so devoted to. And we give them a good 
tea once a week, and show them how to do up their 
clothes and make the best of themselves, and we hear 
all their troubles, and when any of them get married 
we help them towards a trousseau. Oh, yes, it takes 
a great deal of money and time and energy, but some- 
body must do these things; somebody must help the 
poor creatures who have never had a chance of ele- 
vating themselves in any way." 

" By giving them high heels?" put in Lady Breck- 
onshire. 

There was a general laugh at this. " You are so 
witty," remarked the stately Lady Desmond. " Lord 
Desmond always says that you are the wittiest woman 
in England. I wish I was witty. Alas! I am only 
good." 

There was another burst of laughter at her asser- 
tion, for it was well known that Lady Desmond's 
goodness ran contrary to the ordinarily accepted rules 
which apply to charity. Lady Desmond's goodness 
began away from home and remained away from home, 
and everybody knew it. 

" It's awfully hard," she went on, in her well-bred, 
artificial voice, " that poor women have got to do 
something or other, no matter what class they belong 
to. I am quite given over to good works. I don't 
know where I should be if I wasn't. Now, there's 
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Lady Swansdown, where would she be without her 
painting and her picture gowns?" 

** Why, she'd be one of the smartest women that 
ever lived, Lady Desmond,'* put in Philip. " Gad ! I 
don't know another woman that's quite as smart all 
round as Lady Swansdown. Take away her pictures 
and take away her picture gowns, and you have Lady 
Swansdown's tongue and Lady Swansdown's wit, and 
they're both very good of their kind." 

" Yes, she's a gifted woman," admitted Lady Des- 
mond, in a judicial tone, " but ' to return to our mut- 
tons' and our flower-sellers, I must get up something 
that will make money, because the club is in arrears, 
and one can't forever be going round making sub- 
scriptions among one's friends. It destroys confi- 
dence. Oh, I've found that nothing destroys confi- 
dence more than to be continually pestering people 
for money. Offer it to them in the form of an enter- 
tainment and they rise to the bait. It's a gilded pill, 
and they swallow it without realising that it is a pill. 
I think I shall do theatricals this time. What do you 
think, my dear?" she asked, directly addressing my 
sister-in-law. 

" Theatricals ? Yes ! I'll play for you, if you like. 
Be sure you get Billy Hastings to stage manage for 
you. You'll be out of it if you don't, unless some new 
light has arisen while I've been in prison." 

" No, I don't think any new light has arisen in that 
line. There are one or two clever amateur actresses 
that you've not seen; at least, I should think not." 

" I've seen nothing, my dear, and nobody. I met 

a man the last time I was in town that I hadn't seen 
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for years; he looked at me rather hard for a minute 
and said, ' Oh, is it you ? Why, where have you been ? 
Haven't seen you for ages/ * Fve been five years in 
prison,' I promptly replied. * Oh,' I said, ' you needn't 
look at my hair. Of course, they cut that all off, and 
they left it such a hideous length that no woman could 
possibly make it look decent, so I bought a wig, you 
see.' He believed me," she wound up. 

There was nothing particularly witty about it. I 
might say I had a pug nose, but I don't think any- 
body would laugh if I did. I might suddenly have 
announced that I had got the measles or the small- 
pox, but nobody would find it amusing; at least, I 
didn't think so. But everybody laughed when Lady 
Breckonshire said she'd told a man that she had a 
wig, as if she had uttered a witticism worthy of being 
written in gold and framed in diamonds. It was a 
way she had, and I suppose, after all, although I didn't 
recognise it at first, that wit was her way of working 
for her living. 

" The only thing is with regard to theatricals," 
Lady Desmond went on, " they cost such a lot to get 
up; for instance, you have to take a hall or a theatre. 
I never was able to get one given to me yet: only 
Lady Swansdown is ever able to manage that. When 
she wants to get a theatre she paints a portrait of 
the manager's wife, — sometimes of the manager him- 
self. That always fetches them. I wish I could paint 
people's portraits. It would be such a useful accom- 
plishment. I have a good mind," she went on, " to 
take up photography. Would it do as well ?" 

^* I rather doubt it. Seems rather a waste of time," 
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remarked my sister-in-law. " Taking up the man- 
ager would be so much easier/' 

" If my house was big enough," Lady Desmond 
went on, taking no notice of her hostess's frivolous 
interruption, " I would have it in my own drawing- 
room, but at the best I could not accommodate more 
than one hundred people, not to sit down, taking away 
the little drawing-room for the stage, that is." 

My sister-in-law flashed a glance across to me. 
" Why don't you ask this palatial person to lend you her 
drawing-rooms?" she suggested. "She made fifteen 
hundred pounds at one fell swoop a little while back. 
I think I shall ask you to get up a sale of work or an 
entertainment of some sort for me, Blanche. Tm aw- 
fully hard up. I've spent such a lot of money in 
clothes since I came out of prison, and I've not yet 
broken it to Breckonshire that I've overshot my allow- 
ance by at least three times its amount. Will you 
help a poor lame dog over a stile?" 
No, certainly not," I returned. 
Oh, what would be the good of her helping you ?" 
cried Lady Desmond. " She'd get no honour and 
glory out of sending round the hat for her own family ; 
quite au contraire. Now, if you were to lend me your 
drawing-room, as Lady Breckonshire suggests, I think, 
Lady Grindlebury, you would have the solid satisfac- 
tion of feeling that you were really helping forward a 
good work." 

" Yes. Have you not got something that helps 
children ?" I asked. " I rather made up my mind, 
didn't I, Philip? that I would confine my efforts en- 
tirely to things in aid of children." 
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" How sweet and kind of her !" said Lady Desmond, 
looking all round the group. " How awfully sweet 
of her ! But I only want you to lend me your rooms, 
do you see?" 

** Oh, then, they're at your service certainly." 

" Are they, really? Oh, thank you so much! How 
awfully generous of you! I am most grateful. I 
am sure my Guild will be perfectly enraptured when 
I tell them the joyful news, because we have really 
been despairing these last few weeks. Money has 
gone out like water, and the incoming has been prac- 
tically nil. You would never believe, my dear," she 
said, in a confidential tone, and dropping her voice 
several degrees, " you would never believe what a 
lot of money it takes to run a show for flower-girls. 
I don't believe that it does them a bit of good ; I don't, 
really. They enjoy themselves; they love their club. 
They have a regular good feed now and again, and 
sometimes we get them up soirees and little entertain- 
ments which they perfectly revel in, and then we each 
persuade our maids to go down and put them in the 
way of a little dressmaking and things of that kind. 
Oh, I think we are helping to civilise them; yes, I 
really do." 

" Don't you think," I ventured to remark, " that 
it would be very much better if you kept your efforts 
for some channel where you were certain that you were 
alleviating real suffering? Now, with children who 
are ill and crippled and afflicted generally, children 
who have poor homes with no comfort, even for those 
that are well, there would be more satisfaction in 
helping them, don't you think?" 
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" No, my dear, I don't think so a bit. I subscribe 
to half-a-dozen children's hospitals and give the 
tickets to my vicar's wife. Children are overdone. 
Oh, believe me, they are. If you want to do yourself 
any good you must take up something new. Now, 
those Happy Evenings, you know, for Children ; that 
was a very good idea. One's done to death with flan- 
nels and homespuns off people's Scotch estates and 
all that kind of thing; Irish lace and all the rest of it. 
When the flower-girl's idea was new, you've no con- 
ception, you'd never believe, how it took at first." 

" But why did you want it to take. Lady Desmond ?'* 
I asked. I said it so innocently just as if I didn't 
know. 

" Well, my dear, in these dreadful times it's not 
enough to be just our husbands' wives; one has to 
be something else as well, — if you want to count, that 
is. Where I am so handicapped is, that our town 
house is so small, and Lord Desmond says he really 
cannot afford to buy a big house in London at pres- 
ent. He may later on if things go all right in South 
Africa. He has two or three millionaire friends out 
there who put him on to tips now and again, and, if 
he makes a pile as he hopes to do within the next two 
or three months, then I think the result will be a better 
town house. Until then I must be contented. Oh, 
our position is a good one, — there's no doubt about 
that, but the house is so small, so cramped. Now, 
if I had your house," she went on, dropping her voice 
still lower, " if Grindlebury House was mine, I would 
make it pay me a thousand per cent." 

"But how?" 
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" Oh, it gives you such chances, such opportunities. 
There's not another house in London, except perhaps 
the Meltons' and some great Jewish houses, that can 
touch it for size and for conveniences in entertaining. 
I would not use it for that, because entertaining costs 
such a lot; but I would use it for good works. Be- 
lieve me, good works pay. I heard a sweet sermon last 
Sunday on the subject of faith and works. The 
preacher put all his money on faith, but I must say 
that I like to put mine on works by preference. You 
see, you've got such a pull with a house like yours. 
You've got such a picture-gallery, such a collection of 
china, such a collection of ivories, and you've got some 
of the finest old furniture in the world. Why, if I 
were you," she went on, " I would open my house 
every day to the public at a shilling a head. You'd 
make an income, my dear; you'd make an income." 

" But I think my husband would ... I don't know 
what he would think," I exclaimed. " To turn one's 
house into a museum and admit the public for a fee, 
oh, Lady Desmond, you don't mean it!" 

" I do mean it, indeed," she said. " I should do it 
for a charity, of course. Why, with a house like yours 
you could run a hospital, if you chose to work it 
properly." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

EDGED TOOLS 
A blow is doubly a blow when it comes from one's own people. 

The more I thought over the circumstances of my 
life and the more I saw of my sister-in-law, Lady 
Breckonshire, the more disheartened I became. My 
efforts to make myself somebody of importance in the 
great world into which I had entered by marriage 
seemed so futile and so puny. I racked my brains to 
think what I could do in order to make a mark. I 
went in systematically for making myself popular. 
I was always nice and sweet and obliging to everybody. 
I never passed anyone that I had known without stop- 
ping to say a few pleasant words, even though I did 
not choose to include them in my visiting list. I was 
careful never to give myself any airs. I always said 
yes when it was possible to do so to the many requests 
that were made to me to help grind other people's 
axes. 

During that winter I gave lots of little parties; I 
lent the house to mother for Winifred's wedding, and 
she got twice as many presents in consequence; and 
I lent it at least a dozen times for various charitable 
purposes. It was rather expensive work lending the 
house, because, you see, I had begun by giving tea, — 
a lavish tea, — and, having begun it, I could scarcely 
afterwards make a different arrangement. I had sev- 
eral sales of work for the Great Southern Hospital 
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for Children, — and with that committee, at all events. 
Lady Grindlebury was indeed a persona grata. 

Of course, we weren't in town during the whole win- 
ter, and once or twice I lent the house when I was down 
at Burystone or Thatchwood. By the time we were 
settled in town for the season again I was as full of 
business as if I were running a shop or a great dress- 
maker's establishment. Every hour of my day seemed 
to be mapped out with some special engagement, and 
let me tell you they were not engagements of pleasure, 
— far from it; indeed, I scarcely seemed able ever to 
find time to amuse myself, excepting in the evenings, 
and that, after all, becomes a terrible treadmill in 
time. 

" Come and drive with me this morning," said Philip 
to me one day when we were at breakfast. 
Oh, I can't to-day, Philip; I'm full up." 
Full up? What with?" 

Well . . . I've got to attend a special committee 
meeting of the Street Flower-Sellers' Guild at eleven. 
It's most important." 

" Oh, they will do just as well without you," he said, 
rather unfeelingly. I knew in my heart that they 
would do just as well without me, but as the Duchess 
of Melton was going to preside, I didn't see the good 
of absenting myself for the sake of a little pergonal 
gratification. 

" Well, I daresay they would do as well without nle, 
Philip," I said, rather meekly, " but I promised I would 
be there, and I want to have a say in the arrange- 
ments." 

"What arrangements?" 
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" It's to arrange about receiving the Princess. She's 
coming to tea with the girls." 

" Which Princess ?" he asked. 

I told him which Princess. She was a very im- 
portant one, but it is not necessary to mention her 
name more particularly. Philip said he thought they 
would be able to arrange the little details quite as well 
without me. 

" Oh, I must go. I promised that I would," I re- 
minded him. 

But Philip was not to be put off like this. " Well, 
drive with me this afternoon," he said, resting his 
elbows on the table and looking at me with quizzical 
eyes. 

" I can't this afternoon, dear boy ; I'm awfully busy 
to-day." 

" Awfully busy doing nothing," was his unfeeling 
remark. 

" No, I'm not doing nothing ; I'm working very 
hard." 

" It's all very well," he said, bluntly ; " I don't be- 
lieve in all this working very hard. I married you to 
have a wife. I didn't marry you to have a sort of 
social charwoman, going here and there and doing the 
slavey to half the Harry-darries in the peerage." 

"Oh, Philip! I'm not that. I'm sure I'm getting 
on beautifully." 

" Gretting on ? I don't understand your notions at 
all. Getting on ! What good does it do to be mixed 
up with street flower-sellers and newspaper boys' 
guilds ? What good does it do you to have the Guild 
of St. James and St. George, and poke about among 
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the East End where they don't want you ? Give 'em 
a subscription, my dear; I don't grudge that; but 
there can't be any occasion for you to go doing ser- 
vant's work, cutting slabs of cake into wedges for a 
lot of little unwashed vagabonds who would ^njoy the 
cake just as well if it was cut by the housemaid. Why 
don't you send some of your people down to cut cake 
and pour out tea and that sort of thing? They'd like 
it." 

** It wouldn't do, dear," I said, trying not to feel 
vexed. "All the women do it, and I must do what the 
others do." 

" Oh, sort of fashion for getting into heaven ! Why, 
my poor innocent little soul, don't you realise that it's 
the earthen pipkin trying to swim with the iron pot." 

I did realise it too well. " I don't quite know what 
you mean, Philip," I said, for I wasn't going to own 
that his last shot had gone home. 

" No, I don't suppose you do know what I mean. 
It's all very well for Lady Desmond to take up her 
street flower-girls and her gutter children generally; 
you don't seem to realise, you poor little white dove, 
that she does it for a purpose." 

I was doing it for a purpose too, but it didn't suit 
me to explain as much to Philip. 

" Lady Desmond has got an axe to grind ; she's got 
her reputation to think of. All these guilds, all this 
slum work, it's but so much whitewash; and, after 
all, what's the whitewash for ? Social whitewash ! It's 
meant to cover something that they can't show." 

" But you don't mean to say, Philip, that Lady Des- 
mond. . . ." 
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"Don't I? H*m! If you knew as much about 
Lady Desmond as I do, dear child, you would see your- 
self on the other side of the world before you mixed 
yourself up with any of her guilds and rubbish. I 
hate to tell you this, because I hate to shatter your 
ideals. I know you're doing it all with a good mo- 
tive. I know you want to live up to your position 
and do the right thing as every woman of social im- 
portance should do ; but I don't like your being mixed 
up with all this lot. Smart did you say? Yes, I sup- 
pose they are smart. If it's smart, to be wicked and 
to cover up your wickedness with a plaster of piety 
and good works, then she's very smart, that same 
lady." 

My very heart seemed to sink into my boots. I had 
never thought that there was an arrihe pensee in Lady 
Desmond's efforts to ameliorate the condition of street 
flower-girls and street arabs. I only thought that she, 
like me, wanted to justify herself, and show that she 
was of some use in the world other than being rich 
and handsome. 

" If you go on slaving and toiling over those that 
are perfectly happy in the gutter," Philip continued, 
" do you know what the result will be ?" 

V I don't, Philip." 

"Well, it will be just this. Every day you get more 
and more absorbed, more and more taken up, your time 
more and more filled, and every day you see less of 
me, you show less with me, you are seen less with me ; 
and then, after a bit, they will say . . . can't you guess 
what they'll say?" 

" Not that you and I are apart?" 
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" They'll say something much worse than that, my 
child. They'll say that I made a mistake when I mar- 
ried you; that you only married me because I hap- 
pened to be the Earl of Grindlebury. They will say 
that you've got a lover in the background. They'll 
say . . . well, I'll not insult you by telling you what 
they'll say. It's all very well," Philip went on, " think- 
ing that you are doing great things in the charity way. 
It's sweet and good of you to want to bring sunshine 
to others ; but, you know, it's not quite fair if you take 
all the sunshine from me to spread it among those 
who are nothing to you." 

" Oh, Philip !" I put my hand out with a despairing 
gesture. I felt all the blood in my body rushing back 
to my heart. Philip caught at my hand and held it 
fast. 

" Nothing is ever coming really between you and 
me ?" he said, looking straight at me. " If any other 
fellow did, I'd kill him, then you, and then myself." 

" Philip, you know there's not. There could never 
be. There never has been !" 

" Hasn't there ? Why, that's news ! What about 
Vincent Coleridge?" 

" Vincent Coleridge !" I positively gasped in my 
amazement, and sat speechless, staring at him. 

" There was a chap called Vincent Coleridge, wasn't 
there, before me?" 

" Before you? Who told you anything about it?" 

" Well, I had it on pretty good authority." 

" Philip, who told you ?" 

" Well, if you must have it, it was your sister." 

"Winifred?" 
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"No; t'other one." 

" Francesca told you that I had been engaged to Vin- 
cent Coleridge?" 

" Something of the kind." 

" Then, Philip, she told you what she knew was 
a lie ! Ask my mother ! Vincent Coleridge was noth- 
ing to me but a pleasant partner, an amusing friend 
up to a certain point. Did you imagine that I threw 
him over for you? Oh, he was never in a position 
to be thrown over !" 

" What! you were never engaged to him?" 

" Never ! It's true — I would not have told you only 
I must now — that he asked me more than once to 
marry him. I didn't like him well enough. He was 
young, he was goodish-looking, — yes, very good-look- 
ing, — he was very well off. Nobody would have said 
anything if I had chosen to take him, but I didn't 
choose. I didn't like him well enough to marry him. 
I suppose Francesca told you that I flirted with him, 
that I trifled with his feelings?" 

" Francesca told me a good deal, certainly. She 
gave me to understand that you had chucked him over 
for me." 

I edged my chair a little nearer to Philip's : " I don't 
know what's taken possession of Francesca. She's so 
curious; such a strange woman. She had a great 
fancy for Vincent Coleridge herself, and she was very 
angry with me when I refused him ; but that was be- 
fore I ever saw you." 

"Not really?" " 

" Oh, yes. You didn't think, Philip," I went on 
in an anxious tone, " you didn't think that I was in 
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love with him, and that I deliberately, threw him over 
to marry you because you were Lord Grindlebury ?" 

His eyes drooped before mine. I knew then that 
Francesca had let her imagination and her tongue get 
the better of her wisdom. 

"When did she tell you that?" 

" Oh, the other day." 
Only the other day?" 

Well," he said, looking uncomfortable and flush- 
ing a little under my gaze, " she's hinted at it several 
times latterly, you know, since we've not been about 
so much together; and, of course, I often see Cole- 
ridge about. Whenever he meets me, he glowers at 
me as if I had stolen something from him." 

I rose from my chair, and so did Philip. I looked 
up at him in positive horror. " Philip," I said, " have 
you been thinking that I was going to meetings and 
dry committees and fagging my heart out for various 
charities just as a cloak to cover my intercourse with 
another man? Have you been thinking that?" 

'* I don't know that I actually went so far as to 
think that, but something like it," he said ; " something 
like it." 

" And you had it on good authority from my own 
sister ! Oh, Philip, I'm ashamed to think that my sister 
and I have the same blood in our veins ! There's not 
a word of truth in it ! It's the most dastardly He that 
one woman ever told about another! I'm ashamed 
to think that she and I are sisters! I assure you, 
Philip, I've not enjoyed all this work that I've gone 
in for. I've done it from a sense of duty. My great- 
est treats have been when I've been able to go some- 
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where with you. I will go this morning to the meet- 
ing because I promised, but I'll give it all up. I'm 
not cut out for that kind of thing; Fm not clever 
like some women. IVe made a failure of it. I was 
ambitious. I only meant to justify your choice to the 
world. If you'll drive me down to the club where the 
meeting is to be held, Til renounce the whole show; 
I'll give it up." 

"Well, I w4sh you would," he said, putting his arm 
round me and holding me very close to him. " I don't 
think it's fit work for a mere girl such as you are. I 
don't like your doing it. I don't mind your lending 
your house whenever you like or for whatever purpose 
you like; but, as I said just now, I hate your doing 
charwoman's duties for Lady Desmond and all her 
kind. Let 'em do their own dirty work! Let 'em 
write their own letters and hold their own meetings, 
and grum about among the gutters, trying to salve 
their consciences! You are my wife: you have no 
need to be more than that. Look at Evelyn now! 
She's contented with her position as Breckonshire's 
wife. She's never straining after ambitions or any- 
thing of that kind. Why should you do it ? Nobody 
thinks any the better of you. Who would think the 
better of me if I was to put on a white choker and 
go and preach down the East End? Not a soul! 
They'd only say that I was off my nut. By Jove! 
I should be if I went in for that kind of thing. I 
could understand your going on to ball committees, 
or even taking part in a big bazaar, or something of 
that kind where you'd have a show for it; but to 
^ink yourself into being a creature of Lady Desmond's,* 
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why, damn it all! it's too much, it's too thick alto- 
gether I" 

It was the very first time that Philip had ever sworn 
in my presence, and he was so deadly in earnest that 
he never even noticed that the word had slipped out. 
I put my arms up and drew his head down to mine. 
" I'm so sorry to have vexed you, Philip," I said. " I 
would not have done it for the world if I had known 
what I was doing and seen where I was drifting. Just 
bear with me a few days until I have had time to cut 
the threads that I have woven about myself, then I'll 
take care that never again, as long as I live, will I 
run the risk of letting any ambitions of mine come m 
between you and me." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

NERVOUS ENGLISH 
A little plain speaking is at times an excellent thing. 

I SAID nothing more to Philip about my sister Fran- 
cesca. He drove me down to the girls' club-room in 
time for my committee meeting, and he patiently 
waited about the Embankment until I came out again, 
which I did as soon as I had told them that the state 
of my health imperatively demanded that I should re- 
sign my position on the committee. I must say they 
were all very nice about it. The Duchess of Melton, 
who was in the chair, and who was certainly quite the 
smartest woman with wh6m I had ever come in con- 
tact, promptly gave it as her opinion that I had worked 
like a slave in the good cause, and that my resignation 
should be reluctantly accepted after the great day on 
which the Royal lady was to take tea with the poor 
flower-girls. 

" You have done so much, Lady Grindlebury," she 
said, " that positively you cannot back out of it, so 
far as an appearance goes, until after the Princess's 
tea-party has come off. Of course, health cannot be 
ignored. Positively if I worked as you have worked 
I should be in my grave ; I positively should be. I am 
convinced of it. I think, ladies, if you will allow me to 
make a suggestion, we will invite Lady Grindlebury to 
continue her connection with this excellent Guild in the 
capacity of Vice-President, — ^that will retain her in- 
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terest and not cause her health to suffer any further, — 
and, if you are inclined to accede to that idea, I will 
ask you to join with me in passing a vote of our warm- 
est and most earnest thanks to Lady Grindlebury for 
her kindness, for her substantial help, for her excellent 
working qualities, and for her encouragement La- 
dies, I put the motion to the vote." 

I believe it was not quite regular. I have an idea 
that a committee of men would have laughed at the 
Duchess's words, but to me they were very gratifying. 
I was still palpitating with the shock of discovering 
that my own sister had tried to betray me to my hus- 
band. I was still filled with fury to think that my own 
sister should have been so dastardly as to point out an 
old admirer to my husband as my lover! If I looked 
as I felt, I must have presented but a sorry spec- 
tacle to all the ladies seated around that committee 
table. 

" You are very kind," I said, when they had one and 
all applauded the idea of my being made a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Guild. " I am not feeling very well to- 
day, — ^in fact, I feel quite ill, — and, if you will excuse 
me now, I will ask you to let me go. I thank you all 
so much." 

I made a gesture with my two hands to include the 
entire company, and, with something like tears in my 
eyes, I fairly ran away. 

"Why, what in the world has happened?" asked 
Philip as I got into the seat beside him. " What has 
happened ? You are as white as a ghost ; you're trem- 
bling all over! What have they been doing in there?" 

" Oh, nothing," I said, winking very hard to keep 
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the tears away from my eyes. " They were awfully 
kind to me, Philip. The Duchess of Melton was there. 
She was so sweet. I can't tell you the things she said. 
I should cry if I did." 

" Well, you are a soft-hearted little goose !" was his 
comment. " I thought they'd been bully-ragging you. 
Of course, they were kind : you've worked like a nig- 
ger for them. Gad! I'd expect a committee of men 
to be kind to me if I made a slave of myself as you've 
done." 

" Oh, but you are different. It's so different for 
you." 

" I don't see it. I'm not a bit different. What are 
you going to do to-day? What other engagements 
have you got on ?" 

*' Well, I've got a committee meeting at home at 
three o'clock." 

" The deuce you have ! Well, you won't want me 
this afternoon, then?" 

" No, not this afternoon." 

So we went for our drive, which lasted until it was 
time to go in for lunch, and then, when it was getting 
towards three o'clock, Philip left me with an injunc- 
tion that I was on no account to overtire myself with 
my committee. I had no fear of that. I got through 
the hour during which it lasted very comfortably. 
When one is in one's own house and presiding over a 
meeting which looks upon one as the centre of attrac- 
tion, one doesn't, as a rule, have much difficulty or an- 
noyance; but I was still boiling at the thought ol 
Francesca's treachery. I was not very strong just 
then. We were hoping before many months to have 
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another little person in the nursery. We were praying 
— ^at least I was — ^to have an heir to the old name. 

I gave out tea at four o'clock, and then the head 
nurse brought little Margaret down to see one or two 
ladies who had enquired for her. Then the child was 
taken out for her daily drive, and I was left alone with 
my thoughts. 

I knew that there was no chance of Philip's return- 
ing until it was time to dress for dinner; so I rang 
the bell and told them to get me the carriage round as 
soon as possible. They were not very long about it, 
and I drove round to my mother's house, where I 
found her just pouring out tea for herself and Fran- 
cesca. The sight of my eldest sister so prim, so 
wrapped up in herself and her little county position, 
served to rouse me to a state of fury such as I had 
never known in all my life before. 

" Oh, here's the darling child," I heard mother say. 

Francesca looked up in her cool and calculating 
sort of way. " Well, Blanche," she remarked, *' what 
great schemes have you got on now?" 

I cast one glance at her as I went across the little 
room to my mother's side. " Dear mother," I said, 
" I am lucky to find you in, and with Francesca. I 
have got a scheme on foot, Francesca," I said, turning 
towards her with a chill smile. " I don't know that 
you'll approve of it, — ^possibly you won't, but it has 
one great aim so far as I am concerned." 

" Dear me," said Francesca in her most disagreeable 
tones, *' you are getting quite important, Blanche !" 

" No, Francesca," I said, " I'm not getting impor- 
tant. I've always been of the same importance in my 
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family as yourself, and to my husband I am at least as 
important as you are to yours. My husband has made 
such revelations to me to-day !" 

What! already?" said Francesca. 

Yes, already. I wonder that he never happened to 
make them before. If he had not loved me so much 
and trusted me so implicitly, he would have told me 
months ago of the evil things that my own sister had 
to say about me." 

Blanche !" cried my mother. 

Yes, mother, you may well say * Blanche !' I made 
the same exclamation, only I said ' Philip !' " 

This is quite tragic," said Francesca, with a 
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What," I went on, taking no notice of her, " what 
have I ever done to you that has made you so bitter an 
enemy of mine ?" 

" My dear Blanche, you must have taken leave of 
your senses !" 

" What does it mean ?" asked my mother, looking 
straight at Francesca. 

" I don't know, mother, what it means, but I think 
Francesca has never been able to forgive me that I 
was born pretty where she was bom plain. It's no 
fault of hers that she's not a beauty, any more than it's 
a virtue of mine that I am what I am. What does 
your life lack?" I asked, holding out my hands to 
Francesca. " You have a husband who adores you, — 
at least, you have always given us to understand that ; 
at all events he married you. You have a position; 
you are wealthy; one day you will be rich. What is 
the grudge you have against me ?" 
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" My dear Blanche, you must have taken leave di 
your senses." 

I saw that she had gone very white, and that under 
her patronising manner she was all of a tremble. 

" No, it is not I who have taken leave of my senses. 
It is not I who would go to your husband and try to 
blacken you to him." 

That is quite impossible," she said. 
Is it ? Is it so impossible ? I have nothing, Fran- 
cesca, to say against your virtue, I know nothing of it 
one way or the other ; but if I went to George Addison 
and told him that his wife had deliberately lied about 
her own sister, if I told him that his wife had deliber- 
ately tried to make mischief between her sister and her 
husband, what would be his opinion of you then? And 
I can prove it, up' to the very hilt." 

" Francesca," said my mother in awful voice, " is 
this true?" 

" Yes, mother, it's absolutely true. Philip told me 
to-day. It came out almost by chance that Francesca 
told him distinctly that I had had a lover before I knew 
him. He has gone for many months believing that I 
deliberately jilted Vincent Coleridge for his sake, for 
his position, his title, his wealth! When I told him 
that I had definitely refused Vincent more than once 
before I ever set eyes upon him, he was so dumfounded 
that he could not speak. When I asked him where, 
from whom, he had this information, he told me that 
his authority was good; that it came from my own 
sister. That woman sitting there !" 

Francesca rose with a very pretty display of out- 
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raged dignity. " I don't know how you dare speak 
to me like this !" she exclaimed. 

" It takes no such daring," I said, looking at her 
with cold contempt. " I don't know what I can ever 
have done to you that you should malign me to my 
husband, who has honoured me by giving j»e his old 
name, his splendid position, and his great wealth; but 
you may rest assured of this : your shot has failed. He 
trusts me to-day more absolutely than ever. We are 
on terms of the most absolute love and trust on both 
sides, and nothing shall ever alter that; but with you 
I have come to the end. When I meet 'you in my 
mother's house, for her sake I shall treat you with the 
civility that I should treat a person I had never seen 
before ; but as sisters, you and I have done with each 
other. It's no fault of yours that my life's happiness 
does not lie wrecked and ruined. this day. You shall 
never have the chance again of doing me such an irrep- 
arable injury." 

" I consider," said Francesca, turning her ghastly 
face upon me, " I consider, Blanche, that you have in- 
sulted me beyond measure." 

" Have I ? I'm glad of that ! It shows that you 
have still some sense of shame and some sense of right 
and wrong left in you." 

By that time I was trembling so much that I could 
no longer stand. It was my mother who spoke next., 

" I can scarcely believe," she said in a tone of abso- 
lute horror, " that what I have heard from you two 
to-day is true. Why don't you deny it, Francesca?" 

" Because she can't !" I exclaimed. 

" Can't you say something?" said mother, address- 
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ing my sister in a tone such as I had never heard from 
her before. " Can't you deny this hideous charg-e 
which Blanche brings against you?" 

" Why should I ?" Francesca demanded. " It's prac- 
tically true, every word of it. She did behave vilely to 
Vincent Coleridge." 

" She was never engaged to Vincent Coleridge, 
Francesca," said mother. 

" Wasn't she? He thought she was." 

" He never thought she was. If he did, he went 
against all the dictates of common sense, of reason. 
To my knowledge, Blanche refused him over and over 
again." 

There's a way of refusing a man." 
Oh, Francesca! I'tn ashamed of you!" said 
mother. '' And even if it were true, if it were true that 
Blanche had jilted the one for the other, she's taken 
the irrevocable step, she is Philip's wife. Why should 
anyone of us, her own people, try to make unhappiness 
between them? If you could part Blanche from her 
husband, what good would it do you? What good 
would it do to Vincent Coleridge? Besides, Vincent 
Coleridge is going to be married. I heard so yester- 
day." 

" Vincent Coleridge may be going to be married," 
said Francesca, " but he is as much in love with 
Blanche as he has ever been." 

" That's no concern of yours," said mother, sharply. 
" Blanche was never in love with Vincent. She never 
really flirted with him. She refused him over and 
over again. Why should you interfere ? Why should 
you be the one to sow dissension? It can be but a 
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blot upon all of us if the marriage of anyone of you 
girls turns out badly. One would think that you had 
some cause to hate your sister, and, goodness knows ! 
she never stood in your light. She never took anything 
from you, for she was but a mere baby when you were 
settled and out in the world." 

For a moment my sister did not speak. " Well," 
she said, " if you want to know the truth, I'll tell you. 
Tm tired of playing second fiddle to a little chit like 
Blanche. I've always had her red hair and her dolly 
complexion thrown at me as if there were some special 
virtue in them that was my blame. It has always been 
the same. You were delighted when I married George,^ 
because then you got rid of me. I made way for the 
others who were younger and prettier than I. It was 
always the same, always the eternal fuss over Blanche's 
delicacy, over Blanche's witty sayings, — ^mere child's 
babble to which any infant could have given vent. You 
didn't realise it, I suppose, but wrapped up in love as 
you were for your baby, your youngest barn, you were 
breaking the hearts of your other children ! I believe," 
Francesca went on, " that a woman never knows or 
realises the full bitterness that favouritism among her 
children makes : only the X:hildren themselves know it 
and suffer !" 

For a moment there was dead silence. Then my 
mother spoke, letting her words fall, one by one, like 
drops of molten lead. 

" I believe," she said, " that there's no crime that 
can be laid at the door of any woman so heinous as that 
of favouritism among her children. There's a good 
deal of cant in this world, and it decrees that a woman 
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shall love her children equally, whether they be good 
or bad, whether they be loving or hard, whether they 
be considerate or selfish, whether they love her or not ; 
but mothers are only human after all. Most mothers, 
even among the animals, will give a little more thought 
and care to the one that needs the most, to the youngest 
or to the ailing one. Everybody knows," she went on, 
with a passionate gesture, " that the mother loves the 
idiot child beyond all those that are straight and strong 
in mind and body. It doesn't seem natural until you 
come to think over it; but a mother's love goes, as a 
rule, where it is most wanted. If in her childhood I 
have shown any favouritism towards Blanche, it was 
because I was in constant anxiety about her health. If 
she has done better than you in her marriage, it is not 
because she had greater advantages than I was able to 
bestow upon you. I don't think, if I came to reckon 
it all out," my mother went on, " that you would find 
that I have spent a tenth part upon Blanche's education 
of what I spent upon yours. When Blanche was pre- 
sented her dress cost ten pounds less than yours. She 
wore only white dresses until she was married, and she 
wore them because they were cheap. I spent no more 
upon Blanche's trousseau than I did upon yours, — in 
fact, I spent rather less. Oh, I have it all down in 
black and white." 

You gave her your pearls," said Francesca, hotly. 

And were they not mine to do with as I chose? 
Had I to ask your leave? I did give her my pearls, 
and I gave them as a makeweight for all that she had 
missed, all that you and Winifred had enjoyed as your 
father's daughters. I gave them to her because to 
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me they represented her own sweet, obedient, and duti- 
ful character. Now I have something to say. You 
sisters have renounced each other. Well, I suppose I 
ought to ask you for my sake to forget what has been 
done, but Fm not going to do anything of the kind. 
I have never believed in turning the left cheek. Now, 
you clearly understand, Francesca, from this moment 
that when you come here you come as second to 
Blanche. When Blanche is coming to me, I shall leave 
you uninvited. I am not going to quarrel with you, 
but I intend to punish you for your outrageous conduct 
to your sister." 

" Mother !" Francesca cried. 

" Yes ; women who do such things as you have 
done do not deserve to ride rough-shod over the hearts 
of those they have injured. Blanche is no more my 
favourite than Winifred ; but I will not have my house 
spoiled for her because you happen to be my daughter. 
And there's another thing. I intend to explain to 
George exactly why you have ceased to be on the same 
terms with your sister and with me that you have been 
hitherto. You may make what explanation you like, 
but when I see your husband I shall give him my view. 
And now I think Blanche in her state of health has 
borne enough. You had better go." 

Without one word my sister swept out of the room, 
and my mother turned round to me. I can just re- 
member her concerned face bending over me, and then 
all became blank. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

A QUIET TIME 

Now and then come quiet times in our lives which afterwards 
seem like green oases in an arid desert. 

I SHALL never forget my mother's face when I came 
to my senses again after Francesca had left us. She 
must have rushed to the bell and rung it violently 
ere she came to my succour, for when I opened my 
eyes again she was bending over me, with a glass in 
her hand, and Jeanne was pouring scent upon the 
palms of my hands. 

" She's coming to, Jeanne. A little more of this, 
my child. Don't think; don't upset yourself. Keep 
perfectly still. She will be all right, Jeanne, don't 
you think so?" 

"Oh, yes, madame; it's an ordinary faint," said 
Jeanne, in cool, soothing accents. " A little more 
cognac, Madame la Comtesse." 

I was still enveloped in my sables, and mother, when 
I had drunk again of the cognac, unclasped them and 
threw them back from my chest. " Open the window, 
Jeanne," she said. " I am sure it is air that Lady 
Grindlebury needs." 

" Yes, for a minute, mother. I feel as if I was 

going to choke. Did I faint? How stupid of me! 

No, no more brandy. Give me a cup of tea." 

At this moment the door opened, and Winifred 
284 
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came into the room. " Heyday ! What's the matter?" 
she exclaimed. 

" Blanche is not very well, dear. Small wonder, 
poor child, that she should be ill !" 

" Not well ? Why, what's happened ? Oh, you poor 
little thing! youVe got a face like a ghost. What is 
it? Been overdoing it?" 

" In a way she has. She's made a most appalling 
discovery about Francesca, and they have just had it 
out." 

" Oh ! I met Francesca driving along, looking like 
a fiend. I met her just by the Palace. What has 
Francesca been doing now?" 

" Oh, making herself extremely disagreeable, and, 
of course, Blanche is not in a condition to stand worry 
of that kind." 

** It's a great pity that George Addison is not in 
the diplomatic service," said Winifred, sitting down 
beside me and taking hold of my hand. " Then we 
might get him sent to China as plenipotentiary, or 
something of that kind. We would not mind how 
grand a position it was so long as we could have our 
dear sister at a safe distance. What do you think 
she said to Paul the other day?" 

^* Oh, I don't know," said my mother in a vexed 
tone, as she went back to the tea-table. ** Jeanne, take 
this out and let us have some fresh tea. This is fright- 
fully overdrawn." 

" Yes, madame," said Jeanne. 

" She told Paul that he was not to allow himself 
to get shabby now that he was married," said Wini- 
fred, with intense enjoyment of the little joke. 
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And what did Paul say?" 

Oh, well, you know PauVs way. He said he would 
bear it in mind, and that he thought he had better 
ask George for the name of his tailor ; that perhaps if 
he was very obliging George would give him an in- 
troduction and see that he got good long tick." 

In spite of my feeling so desperately ill, I laughed 
outright at the. idea of Paul Sylvester's taking a hint 
in garbing himself from poor, plain, unpretentious 
George Addison! 

" But what's the duchess being doing to upset you, 
Blanche dear ?" 

" Oh, all sorts of things. Mother will tell you." 

And then mother told her ever)rthing. 

" She's a beast !" said Winifred, with uncompro- 
mising plainness. '* I don't know what she wants to 
be so spiteful for. It seems as if she were bom under 
a malicious star. What is it that vexes her every day 
of her life and puts her out at elbows with all the rest 
of the world?" 

" Her looking-glass, my dear," said mother ; " her 
looking-glass. Nothing else ails Francesca but disap- 
pointed pride. She's been very fortunate, she's mar- 
ried to great wealth, but she can't forgive you two 
younger girls that you married something more than 
money. For myself," mother went on, " I pity George 
Addison with all my heart and soul. I told her that 
I should explain to him exactly why we could not be 
on the same terms in future that we had been in the ^ 
past, but I shall do nothing of the kind. I feel I owe 
poor George too deep a debt of gratitude to do any- 
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thing which would make him less satisfied with Fran- 
cesca than he appears to be up to now." 

" Oh, well, I daresay she's nice enough to him," 
said Winifred. ** Here's Jeanne with some fresh tea. 
Now, you poor little frail thing, have a cup of tea and 
try and forget it all. It's no use thinking about mis- 
chief that might have been made. Only think how 
thoroughly our delightful sister has frustrated her own 
ends ! For my part," Winifred went on, " I thor- 
oughly believe in the old wife's saying that * we 
must count our blessings,' and wise people always 
count among them the misfortunes they have missed. 
Of course, it might have been extremely awkward 
if Grindlebury had happened to take Francesca's in- 
formation the wrong way and had cooked it up in his 
own heart instead of telling you what she had said. 
That's the beauty of having a downright simple na- 
ture like Grindlebury's. A more complex character 
might have been much better ground for Francesca's 
spitefulness to work upon. If I were you, Blanche 
dear, I would not give it a second thought." 

"You are perfectly right," said my mother; "you 
are quite right, Winifred, and you generally are. You 
have a very clear, level, sensible, shrewd head, and 
Paul did very well for himself when he persuaded 
you to marry him. There's only one thing I should 
like to ask you." 

"Well, mother?" 

" Well, dear, tell me, have I seemed to make a 
special favourite of Blanche?" 

" Not a bit of it !" said Winifred, with a good 
hearty ring of contempt in her voice. " Your crime, 
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mother, is not in having made a favourite of Blanche, 
but in not having made a favourite of Francesca. 
See?" 

" Yes, I see," said mother ; " I see, and Tm afraid 
that you are perfectly right." 

I stayed with mother for more than an hour, and 
then I drove Winifred home on my way back to Grin- 
dlebury House. I went in with the full intention of 
not telling Philip one word of what had happened, 
but somehow I never could keep a secret from him. 
He happened to meet me in the hall, having himself 
but just returned, and we went upstairs together. 

" Dearest," he said to me, " do you know I'm so 
awfully glad youVe given up those committee meet- 
ings ; you're looking so fagged and so seedy. I don't 
think you take half enough care of yourself; I really 
don't." 

" I'm going to take all the care in the world of 
myself now, Philip," I said, slipping my hand into his ; 
" I'm going to do nothing rash or overexert myself 
in any way. I've had rather a burst-out this after- 
noon, dear," I added, half shamefacedly. 

" A burst-out ! With whom ?" 

" Well, you see, I went round to see mother, and 
Francesca was there, and I had it out with her." 

"All about what I told you this morning?" 

" Yes. I told her what I thought of her, — in fact, 
we've parted for ever." 

" And what did your mother say?" 

" Mother thinks that I was perfectly right. Mother 
is furious, furious, Philip; no other word will de- 
scribe her feelings." 
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" Well, my dear," said Philip, opening my bedroom 
door, " I don't think you'll lose much by severing your 
connection with Mrs. George Addison. Fve been 
thinking about her a good bit this afternoon. She's 
a cat. She's a vicious cat. She's malicious; she's 
spiteful, and you are better without her than with her. 
You are better to have her for an enemy than for a 
friend. I happened to meet that chap Coleridge this 
afternoon. He was in the club. I went in for half an 
hour before I came home." 
Well?" 

Well, we happened to be introduced to one an- 
other, and he told me that he had known you, known 
you very well. He was rather nice about it. He's 
going to be married." 

" Yes; I heard so to-day." 

For a moment Philip hesitated; then he put out 
his arm and drew me close to him. " He's a very 
handsome chap," he said. 

" Oh, very handsome," I assented. 

" Good form, young, wealthy, pleasant voice and 
manner. Why didn't you take him?" 

** I don't know ; I never thought of taking hi^i- 
He didn't please me in that way." 

" But Tm such an ugly beggar." 

" No, you're not ugly." 

" Well, I'm no beauty. I have got a looking-glass. 
I know what I'm like; I'm nothing to look at. I'm 
long; that's about all you can say for me." 

"Philip," I said, "why did you marry me? I'm 

pretty, but I'm not so very pretty. You might have 

married anybody." 

19 
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*' I didn't want to marry anybody. I wanted to 
marry you." 

* And I," I said, " didn't want to marry Vincent 
Coleridge, but I did want to marry you." 
Yes ; but why ?" 

I don't know. Because I liked you ; because you 
were you, — ^I can't give you any other reason, — ^per- 
haps just a little at first because they chaffed me so 
about your having asked to be introduced to me. They 
seemed to think you were a kind of woman-hater." 

" That I never was. I never dangled after women, 
because I never did. They didn't amuse me. I wanted 
to live my own life when I was a bachelor, just as I 
want to live my own life now that I'm married. But 
it's a mystery to me how you ever came to take a 
fancy to me." 

" We're a pair of mysteries, Philip," I said, quietly, 
" but I assure you I could not have married Vincent 
Coleridge if he had been a royal duke with a thousand 
pounds a day. I should have killed him in a week." 

At this Philip burst out laughing, and I reminded 
him that time was slipping on and that we were going" 
to a theatre that night. 

After that we went down to Thatchwood, and stayed 
there quietly, having only one or two people at a time. 
Then we went to Burystone for the hunting, for Bury- 
stone was within reach of several packs, and my hus- 
band w:is just as devoted to the noble sport as he had 
been in his bachelor days. It was ever so late in the 
season before we showed ourselves in London again, 
and then I was not able to do very much in the way 
of going out; but I was very happy at this time. I 
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knew that it was not possible for me to make any 
gpreat effort in any direction, and so I resigned myself 
to live a Darby and Joan existence, which was de- 
lightful but not ambitious. Then in the early summer 
my little son was born, the little Lord Walburg. 

Philip was so proud ; and I did hear that his mother 
had asked some particulars of the child's little per- 
sonality. We called him Philip Edward. Lord Ches- 
terton and Lord Breckonshire stood as his godfathers, 
and the Duchess of Melton was his godmother. They 
gave him beautiful presents, and we had a very smart 
luncheon-party after the ceremony, but somehow I 
wasn't satisfied. I suppose I was very ambitious, but 
it happened that very same day that another little 
child was christened, with the Queen for his godmother 
and a great foreign potentate among his godfathers. 
The child was taken to Windsor for the ceremony, 
and, as I read the short account of it in the papers, 
the thought came across my mind that if I had played 
my cards better my little son would have been the hero 
of a similar function; and all the old craving to be 
somebody of distinction in my husband's world came 
crowding upon me with renewed force. Here was I 
where I had been for three years, and I had made but 
little progress in the great world. I had met certain 
royal ladies in an official kind of way, but I could not 
say that I really knew them. I was Lady Grindle- 
bury and nothing more ! There were a dozen women 
of less important position than the Countess of Grin- 
dlebury's who were a thousand times more smart and 
chic than I. I was a nonentity ! I could not do any- 
thing which would take me out of the common rut of 
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peeresses and make me somebody of additional dis- 
tinction. I had tried good works, and I had made a 
muddle of them. I had tried entertaining, but I had 
done no better at that than dozens of other women. I 
gave a great deal of thought to my clothes, but it went 
against my nature to subordinate my own personality 
into a mere lay figure. I was ambitious, and I knew not 
how to satisfy my ambition ! I had an end to win, and 
I knew not which road to take ! Not one of the roads 
which lay before me was more distinctly marked than 
another. I recalled how once I had overheard Wini- 
fred say to mother that I need not be much troubled 
with education, because with my head and complexion 
I might marry anybody. Oh, fatal mistake, that had 
given no fewer advantages than had been given to 
either of my sisters! Fatal error! And Francesca 
was and always had been jealous of me! Truly, if 
anyone of mother's children could justly have blamed 
her for any action towards us, it was I, in that she had 
not sent me out in the world with as good a panoply 
of war as had been given to the others. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

AN IDEA 
The best ideas seem always to come in a flash. 

I USED to feel sometimes that if I could lay my very 
soul bare to Evelyn Breckonshire I might have found 
some short cut towards the summit of my ambitions. 
How I did admire her! How gladly would I have 
bartered my Dresden china skin for her tongue! She 
was so bright, so quick, so thoroughly on the spot 
always with every word that she let fall from her lips. 

" You are a flirt, Evelyn," I said to her one day 
when I was driving in the Park with her and we had 
drawn up by the railings, while a whole crowd of 
young men came flocking round to pay homage to her. 
"You are a flirt r 

" Yes, I suppose I am,'' she said in reply. " What 
a good thing it is that Breckonshire doesn't mind it! 
Now, Breckonshire never flirts. I don't think some- 
how that I should like it if he did, and I should always 
think it wasn't quite as harmless as my little affairs are. 
Of course, one knows one's self so thoroughly. That's 
the difference between meum and tuum." 

" How does Lord Breckonshire know that your little 
affairs are quite harmless?" 

" Well, dear, perhaps he doesn't know. He's always 
satisfied enough with me; and, to tell you the truth, 
I don't press questions too hard or analyse either his 
feelings or mine too closely. He's a dear, and I'm 
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awfully in love with him,— oh, quite awfully, dread- 
fully in love with him ! I've never had a wrong word 
with Breckonshire since the first day we were engaged. 
Mamma said I should not live a fortnight with him, 
but mamma was wrong and I have amply proved it." 

" Perhaps that enabled you to get on with Lord 
Breckonshire, made you determined to get on?" 

" Well, I don't say it might not have had something 
to do with it," she admitted ; " but really and truly, 
he is a sweet person to live with. If only we had 
children our cup of happiness would be quite full. 
Now you, you little soft, ridiculous thing, have every- 
thing you want. Fm sure Grindlebury adores you, 
and it's a lovely thing for Grindlebury that you should 
adore him as you do. I don't know that I could, but 
I suppose one looks upon one's brother with different 
eyes from what other women do. Breckonshire hadn't 
any sisters. Perhaps if he had they would have felt 
about him as I do about Grindlebury. I often think of 
you, Blanche," she went on, — " I do think sometimes, 
you know; you wouldn't believe it, but I assure you 
it's absolutely true, — I often think of you, and think 
how wonderful it is that in your whole life everything 
should have fallen out exactly as you most wished. 
You're pretty, you're young, you married the man 
you wanted. He loves you and you love him, and 
you have the prettiest babies in the world. Somehow 
in my mind you always rank as the woman without a 
crumpled leaf in her bed of roses." 

" I'm very happy," I said ; '* far more happy than I 
deserve to be." 

" Oh, come now, I don't see that. Every woman 
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who makes her husband happy deserves to be the 
same. It's the eternal law of the fitness of things. 
But why did you sigh like that? Is there a crumpled 
rose leaf?" 

" Oh, no, not as regards Philip. I adore Philip; I 
adore my babies. I'm perfectly, absolutely happy." 

I drew myself up very straight in the carriage and 
delivered my remarks with an energy that surprised 
even myself. The next moment I repented that I had 
not told her exactly what was in my mind. The golden 
opportunity was, however, gone, for my sister-in-law 
was busily engaged in bowing to some one in a passing 
carriage. 

" My dear Blanche, did you see that woman?" she 
exclaimed. " Did you see her face? Did you see her 
paint? Did you see her bonnet? Did you ever see 
such an object in your life ? Now, that woman is the 
heroine of half-a-dozen romances, each one more start- 
ling, more vivid, more dramatic than the other." 

And who is she?" I asked. 

Oh, that's Lady Helen Terebeek." 

You don't mean it !" 

It is, indeed. Breckonshire would be very annoyed 
if he knew that I bowed to her in the Park." 

How did you get to knew her?" 

I have always known her ; ever since I was a child. 
She's a horror now. She was once the most beautiful 
woman in England, and all the men thought so. You 
said just now that I was a flirt. Well, I am a flirt. 
I always did flirt, and I suppose I always shall. If 
I'm alive when I'm ninety, I shall flirt then. But I 
stop at flirting. Flirting, my dear, is a wholesome 
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elixir. It keeps a woman fresh and young to the end 
of time. When she abandons the safe harbour of 
flirtation for the stormy sea of passion, well, Heaven 
help that poor woman! because she's bound to get 
wrecked in time. Lady Helen, of course, as everybody 
knows, has been wrecked over and over again. And 
look at her to-day ! A hideous travesty of the beauty 
she once was! Oh, there's Philip. Philip! Stop, 
William, stop!" 

She called out to my husband, who got into the car- 
riage, and our conversation was naturally entirely 
changed. My sister-in-law drove us home that day, 
and dropped us at the door of Grindlebury House 
about six o'clock. 

" Are you going in to rest?" Philip asked. 

" Well, I think I may as well. We have a lot of 
things to do to-night. Why do you ask?" 

" Well, if you're likely to get half-an-hour's sleep, 
I'll go round to the club ; if not, I'll stop with you." 

" Oh, go to the club, dear boy. I really feel very 
tired. I should be glad of a little sleep if I could 
get it." 

I rang for my maid as soon as I reached my bed- 
room, and bade her take off my things. Then in a 
wrapper I lay down upon the broad couch and com- 
posed myself to sleep. But I could not sleep. My 
brain was as active as if it were nine o'clock in the 
morning and I had just passed twelve hours in bed. 
I was vexed with myself for not having confided some- 
thing of my feeling to Evelyti Breckonshire, and from 
thinking about her I got to turning over in my mind 
what I might do to further my ambitions. Mind you. 
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I had never deserted the Great Southern Hospital for 
Children, and there I know I was doing a great deal 
of good; but that didn't make me important outside 
of the actual atmosphere of the hospital. I wanted 
something a little more personal than good works. I 
could not start a bonnet shop, because Philip was too 
well off for that. I could not very well exploit the 
industries on my husband's place in Scotland, because 
all the people of our village were already in touch with 
the Duchess of Kilross, who was as well known for 
her philanthropy as for her beauty. It was no use my 
learning the banjo; that would have been no good 
unless I had a voice and could sing comic songs to it. 
Somehow, the idea of comic songs and myself was so 
droll that I burst out laughing until the room fairly 
rung with my peals of merriment. What could I do ? 
I had no taste for drawing and painting. I might do 
something at acting, or I might take up drink and get 
Philip to close all the public houses on all our estates, 
only my soul shuddered at the idea of the intense un- 
popularity which would be my portion for ever after. 

It was about this time that I first made the acquaint- 
ance of the Duchess of Leominster. I had never even 
seen her or seen a photograph of her in all the three 
years that I had been married. I met her at Lady 
Breckonshire's, at a little lunch-party that she gave 
before a big morning concert that was to outshine 
everything at the end of the season. The Breckon- 
shires didn't entertain very much, simply because Eve- 
lyn would not take the trouble. 

" No, my dear," she said to me one day, " it's all 
very well for you who have lived in England all your 
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life and have your duty to do by your kind and give 
innumerable dinners and teas and lunches and dances 
and what not; but I've been for five years the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty in a very important colony, 
and I have given entertainments until my very soul 
loathes the name of such a thing. I determined when 
I went out to New Zealand that I would do everything 
well, that I would be a credit to Breckonshire and prove 
myself worthy of my name and career; and I suc- 
ceeded. I don't say that I did it easily ; I worked like 
a nigger slave. I was at the beck and call of every 
little petty charity, of every visitor, and of every squat- 
ter of the smallest importance, — I know they don't 
like to be called squatters, but I used to call them so 
in my own mind, — ^never any further, my dear, not 
whilst I was Vice Reine. But now that I have come 
home and am on my own, so to speak, catch me making 
a grind of the society treadmill ! Not I ! What have 
I got to gain by it? I have given two big dinners 
and one little dance already this season, and this con- 
cert I'm going to wind up with, it's going to be the 
concert of the season; you see if it isn't." 

I was therefore bidden to the lunch which preceded 
the afternoon show. It was a small lunch, — only 
twelve people, and Philip wasn't one of them, he having 
an important engagement in the country which he 
could not possibly break. I remember so well that I 
was wearing a white muslin gown, a soft thing with 
many tucks and frills and a good deal of lace about it, 
and on my shoulders was set a deep, square collar, 
coming midway between my throat and waist, and set- 
ting well up under my ears. The principal guest was 
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the Duchess of Leominster. Now, before that I had 
never even heard Evelyn mention her, but they called 
each other Evelyn and Rosa, and were evidently on 
terms of the most old-standing intimacy. 

" I particularly want to make my sister-in-law known 
to you, Grindlebury's wife," I heard her say, soon after 
the Duchess had arrived and we were waiting for the 
last tardy guests. " She's a dear little thing, and 
makes Grindlebury a most perfect wife. They adore 
each other. They always make me feel somehow as 
if I was wanting in duty to my own lord, who never 
expects too much of me, — wouldn't get it, poor dear, 
if he did." 

" Why, my dear Evelyn," said the Duchess, in a 
curious guttural voice, " I quite thought that you 
adored Lord Breckonshire." 

" So I do, my dear; so I do, just about the same as 
you adore the Duke. But you know how different it 
is with women: some of us live for our husbands, 
and some of us just love our husbands, do you see? 
That's what you and I do; but my little sister-in- 
law. . ." And then she turned her head, and saw that 
I was within hearing. " Oh, Blanche, my dear child, 
do let me make you known to my old friend, the 
Duchess of Leominster. She's a near neighbour of 
yours at Burystone, you know ; not quite a near neigh- 
bour, but near enough to be neighbourly if you both 
like." 

The Duchess put out her hand towards me. " I 
should like to be very near and neighbourly," she said 
in her deliberate way. 

"And I should like to be the same," I replied, " be- 
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cause whto I was first married Philip told me . . . but 
I had better not tell you what Philip did tell me." 

" Oh, yes, do !" cried the Duchess. 

" Oh, yes, you had better tell her," said my sister-in- 
law. 

" It's so awfully uncomplimentary to the other 
women in Buryshire," I protested. 

"That makes me only the more anxious to know 
it." 

" Well ... he said you were the only woman worth 
knowing in the county." 

" I did call upon you," said the Duchess. 

" Oh, yes, you called, but I was out. I think I was 
away. And I called, and you were away. And some- 
how, it ended there." 

" The fact is, if you don't happen to meet it's difficult 
to know people." 

"Yes, you are quite right; it is." 

" Sit here by me and tell me, how do you like Bury- 
shire and the people?" 

I turned and looked at her. She was a very beauti- 
ful woman, very haughty, very luxurious in type and 
evidently in taste, and without doubt extremely attrac- 
tive. 

" I don't know that I care much about anybody that 
I have seen in Buryshire, Duchess," I replied, " I 
bought hundreds of yards of grey flannel. . ." She 
burst out laughing, and I left the sentence unfinished. 

" You need not tell me," she said. " I have been 
through it all, when I was young and foolish, didn*t 
know my way about, felt I had to do my duty by all 
the Duke's old friends. My dear, I've bought thou- 
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sands of yards of flannel in my time ; and flannel is so 
uninteresting! And one's husband really does object 
to being dressed in it all the year round, next the skin, 
too, poor thing. But, tell me. Lady Grindlebury, what 
lace is that you are wearing on your dress? I never 
saw anything so beautiful in the whole of my life. Is 
it English? Surely not!" 

I put up my hands and stroked my deep collar. " My 
lace, Duchess, was made by an old cottage woman 
down at Thatchwood." 

And then an idea came into my mind. I had found 
the way to make myself a career! 



CHAPTER XXXV 



THE THATCHWOOD LACE 



It is true that one determined woman can alter the face of a 
whole neighbourhood. 

I DID not let the grass grow under my feet. I got 
Philip to take me to Thatchwood for a week before we 
went to Burystone, where we were to have our prin- 
cipal house-parties, and I worked during that week, — 
well, I did work! I went right round the estate; I 
hunted up every woman who could make the wonder- 
ful Thatchwood lace, which was almost a forgotten art. 
Not more than a dozen of the older women had re- 
tained the cunning of their needles and the lovely taste 
of their fore-elders. I drew the parson's wife into my 
scheme, the wife of the doctor, and one or two neigh- 
bouring women of position, the smaller squires' people, 
and a few of the clergy folk. I bought up the entire 
neighbourhood. 

Our stay of a week extended itself into a fortnight ; 
but when I went off to Burystone only the day before 
my first house guests were expected, I had set every- 
thing en train for starting a new industry. It was a 
poor but lovely neighbourhood. Wages ran very low, 
twelve shillings a week being a man's top price. I 
didn't tell Philip exactly all that was in my mind, but 
I told him that I had been thinking a great deal about 
the poverty and the decent misery of the entire neigh- 
bourhood surrounding Thatchwood ; that I had had a 
302 
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talk about the lace I was wearing with the Duchess of 
Leominster, and that I meant to found a guild to make 
the lace better known. I christened it the Thatchwood 
lace. I routed out from the old manor all the old speci- 
mens of lace that I could find, and they were many. 
Of course, that was the great difficulty, to get patterns. 
I found that the workers who were still in existence 
could copy the pattern of any lace, and I set myself the 
task of providing them with new patterns and of chris- 
tening the same. 

Not only did I provide them with the proper thread 
and materials and suitable lace patterns, but I also ran 
up to London and conferred with one or two of the 
largest lace houses in London, as well as with one or 
tv^o of the leading dressmakers and dress establish- 
ments, in order to decide exactly what articles were 
the most likely to command a good sale. I knew that 
it would take the whole winter to get together sufficient 
lace to start a regular sale. I knew that the women 
themselves could not aflord to lay out their money 
in expensive materials which would only come back 
to them in an uncertain future. So I agreed that I 
would provide all the materials, pay all the workers 
a regular weekly wage, and that, after deducting the 
expenses of sale from the lace, I would divide the 
profits among the poor people in proportion to the 
wages that they had already received. 

By Christmas time I had over one hundred women, 
all skilled porkers, who had flocked in from various 
parts of the county on hearing of the new chance of 
making money. I further provided my guild with vast 
quantities of less expensive materials that the younger 
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women and girls might be taught the trade by their 
elders. These specimens of lace, of course, I intended 
to sell at considerably lower prices. 

Just before Christmas I went down to Thatchwood 
again, and held a great meeting of my g^ild com- 
mittee, overlooked all the specimens of work that had 
been sent in, and transacted a splendid week's business. 
Then I gave a big dinner to all my lace-workers, their 
husbands and children, with a Christmas tree and a 
little present for each when they went away. I did 
this purely to put them in good heart and to make them 
more industrious in making the lace. And how lovely 
it was! I bought one beautiful square collar, at a 
rather higher price than I had paid for my own, and 
sent it as a Christmas present to the Duchess of Leo- 
minster. And then when I was back at Burystone, and 
we went over at the early New Year to dine and sleep 
at Chesham, I told the Duchess all about my guild and 
asked her to come on to my committee. 

" I am most anxious to have a really smart sale of 
work in the early spring," I said, as I came to an end, 
" and I cannot do it all by myself. You don't know. 
Duchess, the blessing it will be to these poor people to 
give them this honest means of making money. It 
isn't cruel work like the Brussels lace, where half the 
people go blind and the best of them don't last ten 
years; some of these women are quite old and they 
have been making this lace all their lives. Some of the 
stitches are secrets, you know, and mothers will only 
hand them down to their daughters, and as they get 
them from their mothers and grandmothers." 

" It's very lovely lace," said the Duchess. " I am 
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perfectly rejoiced in the lovely collar you sent me. It 
r was so kind of you. Now, look here, FU tell you what 
I'll do to help you. You have got a good distinctive 
name for the lace ; there's nothing like it, — ^the Thatch- 
wood lace, — ^there's nothing like it in the whole world 
I of lacemaking. Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
J buy a complete set of you for wearing at the next 

Drawing-room." 
I Now, as the Duchess of Leominster was Mistress 

j of the Robes, I could hardly have had a better start 
j for showing off my new industry. 

" But you have only three months," she said. " Un- 
5 less you have work on hand, you have only three 
months in which to get the order carried out." 

'* My dear Duchess," I said, " I shall run over to 

Thatchwood early next week and see to it personally. 

, I have some lovely flounces, exquisite work, all ready 

, now ; and any corsage trimming to match them could 

be done in time." 

I named this particular lace, which they also only 
called the Thistle pattern, — 2l wholly inadequate and 
ridiculous name for it, — I named it Walburg, after my 
boy. 

" And you are going to have a sale of work," the 
Duchess said, presently. 

" Yes, I thought I would have it at Grindlebury 
House." 

A perfect house for the purpose," said she. 
I thought I would give a sort of an afternoon, ask 
all my friends to ask their friends, have a very smart 
buffet, and if I could only get the Princess to come, 
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then it would be a success. If I could only get it taken 
up by Royalty ! Oh, Duchess, I am so anxious !" 

I was anxious, it was quite true; and now that I 
was on the high road to success, or felt that I was, I 
began to love the work for its own sake. I felt so 
happy when I saw the little cottage homes around 
Thatchwood blooming out in prosperity and daily com- 
fort; when I saw the children better clothed and evi- 
dently better fed; and the women looking contented 
and happy. I felt that God had been very good to me. 
Perhaps I had gone into it from a selfish motive,— or. 
at least, from a purely ambitious motive; but I was 
very glad and content that Providence had put it into 
my power to do so much good in the world. 

One of my best workers was my sister Winifred. 
She was so full of shrewd common sense, so clever in 
jumping to a right conclusion, so energetic and smart. 
I don't mean socially smart, but so quick and business- 
like. She never made mistakes ; she never underrated 
the value of duly thinking out every step of the way 
that we were taking. 

" You know there's one thing you mustn't be dis- 
appointed in, Blanche," she said. " This is your show ; 
you are working for your own end ; never mind what 
the end is, it's yours. You mustn't expect the Duchess 
of Leominster to be more than a figure-head to you. 
She will wear your lace, and she will give it a good 
send-off by simply doing so. She may get you a 
Royalty if it suits her purpose, but she will not do any 
work. That woman is overwhelmed with business of 
one sort or another; there's not a harder worked 
woman in the Kingdom; but she won't take up any- 
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thing of that particular kind, beyond giving you a start 
and being a sort of figfure-head. You will have to 
work for her; and you'll have to look out for one or 
two of the same society sort of people who will regard 
you as a figure-head and be content to work for you. 
Now, what about Mrs. Johnny Daubenf eldt ?" 

" Oh, I haven't given her a thought," I said. 

" But that's where you're foolish," remarked my 
sister, drily. " Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt is a person 
who must be reckoned with. Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt 
is a power in the world of dress. She can do you a 
great deal of harm if you neglect her, and she probably 
will ; and she can do you an immensity of good if you 
show her a little proper attention. Of that there's no 
doubt. Now, you must be wise. You must ask Mrs. 
Johnny Daubenfeldt to dinner, to a regular dinner- 
party. Let her be the only woman without a title, — 
excepting me, dear ; excepting me. If you could con- 
trive that she should meet the Duchess, all the better. 
Then you must tell her about the lace ; you had better 
wear some that night yourself. Make her a judicious 
present, and tell her that you are going to ask her to a 
really private view of your whole stock before any 
other woman in the world sees it,— excepting me, 
dear." 

" Well, excepting my committee." 

" Exactly. If you are wise you will ask her on to 
your committee. She won't work for you, — she's too 
busy; but she'll feel flattered and will do you no end 
of good turns. I have a great respect for Mrs. Johnny 
Daubenfeldt myself," said Winifred, reflectively. 

I knew that my sister's advice was good, and the 
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very next time that I gave a dinner I included Mrs. 
Johnny Daubenfeldt among my guests. She was very 
much flattered, as, indeed, she ought to have been, for 
the dinner was an extremely smart one. 

I was every day becoming more and more of a 
power. Every day I was able to penetrate farther and 
farther into the sacred ring of the grand monde; and 
so deeply interested was I in the working of my guild 
that I had almost forgotten that I had ever had any 
social ambitions. But I did not work less hard on that 
account. I meant my sale of work and my guild to be 
a success, to be a paying concern, and I was determined 
that no pains of mine should be spared to accomplish 
that end. 

It was just a week before the first Drawing-room of 
the season that I received a note from the Duchess of 
Leominster : 

" I am happy to tell you," she said, " that I have 
been able to interest the Princess in your lace. She 
came to tea with me yesterday, quite alone, and I took 
care to wear my Thatchwood collar over a plain velvet 
gown. The Princess is so keen on all matters concern- 
ing lace that she noticed it at once, and I took the op- 
portunity of enlisting her Sympathy and help, and she 
has promised, if she can possibly manage it, to come to 
your sale of work herself. She will let me know defi- 
nitely to-morrow, — you know how frightfully busy 
they always are, — ^but I feel sure that she will come 
if it is possible. If she is able to come, she will not like 
to have any formal opening or speeches or anything of 
that kind to take up time ; but, if you receive her and 
conduct her all round the show, so that she may have 
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the first chance of making her purchases, that will be 

the same thing. I will let you know the moment I hear 

her decision. I may have a chance of bringing the 

industry under the notice of Her Majesty; and, if I 

have, you may be perfectly sure that I shall not neglect 

to make the most of the opportunity. 

Believe me, 

Very truly yours, with much admiration for 

your ceaseless energy, 

Rosa Leominster." 

I showed the Duchess's letter to my sister-in-law, 
Lady Breckonshire. " She's been so awfully nice to 
me ever since that day I met her at your house, Eve- 
lyn," I said ; " but I can't understand why, when I 
was first married, she only called, — dropped a card, so 
to speak, — ^and then never came near me again; and, 
oddly enough, Philip told me that she would not call 
upon me, that it was most unlikely; and he did seem 
so surprised when she did. Now, the Duchess seems 
to be very, very intimate with you. Why should he 
think she would not call ? Did he think she would not 
like me?" 

"Not a bit of it! But mamma offended her; 
mamma offends a good many people," said Lady 
Breckonshire. " I shouldn't wonder if she's making 
any amount of mischief in her lovely bungalow at 
Simla. In every letter Harriet writes to me she says 
she wonders mamma does not relent towards you and 
go home to see her grandchildren. I know what that 
means. Harriet's getting worn out, and Harriet's her 
favourite." 
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" But what did she do to the Duchess ?" 

*' I don't know what she did, because you see I was 
married when it happened. Of course, the Duchess 
would not tell me anything against my own mother, 
and mamma would never let on to me of any indiscre- 
tion of hers. So I never knew. I daresay Philip 
knows." 

" I shall ask Philip," I declared, 

I did ask Philip, but he was as ignorant of the actual 
cause of the coolness between his mother and the 
Duchess of Leominster as I was myself. 

Haven't the least idea what happened," he said. 

Only know that mater went over to Chesham to 
lunch, came back in a fury, and said she would never 
set foot in the place again. Don't know what hap- 
pened. Mater ain't the kind of person you can ask 
questions of. Not that it matters. She's awfully nice 
to you, and she's a very proper sort of woman to know. 
Always liked her immensely myself; so did Evelyn. 
She and Harriet never got on too well, and, as you 
know, mater and she had an absolute split." 

He evidently knew nothing more, so it was no use 
asking him any more questions. The next day I had 
a letter from the Duchess, saying that the Princess had 
written to her that she would be very pleased to come 
to my sale of work. 






CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE OLIVE BRANCH 

How sweet it is to receive an olive branch from one who has 
hitherto stood coldly aloof ! 

I HAD the success of the season. I remember how 
proud I was when I made fifteen hundred pounds for 
the Great Southern Hospital for Children. By the 
side of my sale of work for the display of the Thatch- 
wood lace my first attempt at a semi-public entertain- 
ment was an absolute failure. When the sale was 
over and done, when the gracious and lovely Princess 
had arrived, met at the great entrance by Philip and 
myself, and had sweetly accepted a lovely bouquet 
from little Margaret, and had shown by her purchases 
that she regarded the new Thatchwood lace as a great 
find in adornment, then the public came rushing in 
and bought up greedily every scrap of our stock. 

We took over five hundred pounds in gate money. 
On the finest specimens of lace I had put prices which 
startled even myself. I did that on the joint advice 
of the Duchess, of Mrs. Johnny Daubenfeldt, and of 
Winifred. 

" Whatever you do," said the Duchess, in her fas- 
cinating guttural tones, " whatever you do, stick the 
price on." 

" Let me entreat you," said Mrs. Johnny Dauben- 
feldt a few days before the sale, " let me entreat you 
not to make the new lace too cheap." 

311 
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" They are both quite right," said Winifred. " You 
will have a lot to take off for expenses. You'll want 
all the money you can make.*' 

" But I'm giving the tea and the house." 

" Oh, yes, yes ; but still it's better not to give quite 
everything. It's better to make an industry pay for 
itself. I don't know why, but subsidised industries are 
always more or less inclined to failure. Paul says so, 
and he knows." 

So I determined that I would act up to the advice 
I had received, and I put such prices on the various 
articles that I fully expected to have a good half of 
my stock left on my hands. Not a bit of it ! By the 
time that the last guest had passed out of the doors of 
Grindlebury House not a shred of lace was left to show 
what had been the purpose of the function just come 
to an end. Even the most inferior specimens, the 
work of the beginners, — the apprentice hands of the 
trade, — ^had all been eagerly snapped up, and I went 
off to my own room to rest for half an hour, feeling 
that my wildest dreams had been realised. Oh, how 
happy I was! 

Philip came in soon after I had settled myself down 
on the sofa. " I should think you are tired out," he 
remarked. 

" Oh, I am tired, Philip, but that doesn't matter. 
It has all gone off so well. Every scrap of lace sold 
and orders given that will take us years to execute. 
I assure you, Philip, that we have booked to-day orders 
for thousands and thousands of pounds' worth of lace. 
I never was so happy in my life." 

" You have every right to be," he said. " You have 
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done it all yourself; you have done it off your own 
entirely. Gad ! the people down at Thatchwood ought 
to bless you for this." 

"They will, dear; they will. Just as I bless you 
for letting me have a free hand and do what I like. 
It's lovely to feel that you are some use in the world, 
that you can do good and help those that are less 
fortunate than yourself ; but, if I had had a grudging, 
selfish husband, I should not have done a thing." 

" Nay," he said; " I like you to please yourself in 
your own way, and if your way is to improve the 
condition of my people, why, that's the greater benefit 
to me. I wonder," he added, reflectively, " I wonder 
what the mater will say to all this. She never did 
anything for the people at Thatchwood. She used 
to go down to the village in a haughty kind of way per- 
haps twice in the year and ask them if they had put 
any money in the bank, and say she hoped their cot- 
tages were clean ; but I don't know that that helped any 
of them materially. By Jove! little woman, you've 
shown the mater the sort of stuff you're made of. 
You have justified my choice of you if ever a woman 
did in this world. Why, if I had listened to the mater 
I should have married that Victoria thing, and all she 
could have taught the people would have been to can 
things !" 

" Oh, well, you don't know, Philip. She might 
have made you a very splendid wife. She would have 
brought a heap of grist to the mill, after all, and she 
might have taken up an industry of some kind, just 
as I have done." 

" Oh, yes, of course, she might. One thing is pretty 
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certain: she and the mater wouldn't have hit it o£F 
very well. By the bye, I've just had a letter from her. . 
She's coming home, — a split with Harriet, I sup- 
pose." 

" Oh, she's coming home, and she wrote to you !" 

" Yes, yes ; she writes quite civilly about you, too. 
I suppose you'll have to make it up." 

" I have nothing to make up, Philip," I said, as- 
suming as much dignity as I could in my recumbent ^ 
position. " If your mother likes to come and see me, 
she knows where to find me." 

" Well, she doesn't exactly propose that, but she 
says she should like to see me; that she will arrive 
by the Ganges on the i6th, and will I go and see her 
at Hans Crescent Hotel." 

"Shall you go?" 

"Well, that will depend. I will do anything you 
like. For my part, I should simply invite her here, 
if I were you, or rather, you had better let me invite 
her here and say that you will be pleased to see her. 
Then she can ask you to go with me to call upon her 
at her hotel. But if it's at all disagreeable to you, or 
you feel as if you didn't choose to be put down and 
taken up, well, you have only to speak the word; I 
shall stand by you, and I fancy the mater knows it 
pretty well." 

Now, I had always made up my mind that if my 
horrid mother-in-law did choose at any time to come 
round and be civil, why, I would not hold aloof from 
a little petty motive of pride. I didn't choose to put 
forward to Philip the exact advantages which would 
accrue to me from being on tolerably friendly terms 
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with his mother. I wasn't such a fool as that ; but 
I just put my hand out and said : 

" Well, Philip, she's your mother, and, after all, I 
. wasn't much of a match for you." 

" No, you weren't. You weren't much of a match 
for nie with your looks and your brains and your soft 
Hair and your delightful self, — ^you were nothing of 
a match for such a clown as I am! Do you think I 
don't know what I'm like ?" he went on, speaking quite 
earnestly. " Do you think I don't know that if I 
wasn't the Earl of Grindlebury the lot that I've been 
bom amongst and moved amongst all my life would 
tolerate me ? My dear child, when you talk about not 
being much of a match for me you make me laugh. 
The truth was, my mother didn't tolerate my picking 
out a wife for myself. She's one of those domineer- 
ing, overbearing women who want to rule with a rod 
of iron every single member of their families. She 
did it with my father. Poor chap! he never had a 
soul of his own, — ^not even about his own clothes, not 
even about his most purely personal concerns. But she 
wasn't able to do it with any of her children. Both 
of her daughters flew in her face over their marriages. 
I have never troubled to fly in my mother's face. It's 
such a bore quarrelling with people. I never said 
anything about it, but I never intended my mother to 
choose my wife. My wife was my business. I dare 
say mater realises that, and sees no sense in keeping 
up the feud any longer." 

So I left it with Philip that, if his mother in any 

way held out the olive branch to me, I would accept it. 

And I woke up the next day to find myself famous. 
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I was fairly well used to being written about in the 
fashionable journals of the day, but the account of my 
sale of work for the Thatchwood lace industry fairly 
took my breath away. I had always known that I 
was pretty and distinguee, and a really nice person on 
the whole, but until I read the various papers and 
journals during the week which followed my sale of 
work, I had never thought it possible that such mani- 
fold perfections could be concentrated in one single 
young woman. How happy I was ! Philip chaffed me 
in season and out of season as being a woman of affairs 
now, a little woman of business, a shop-keeping count- 
ess; for I had already made arrangements for open- 
ing a permanent depot for the sale of Thatchwood 
lace in the following autumn, but any one could see 
that under all his banter there was a strong vein of 
pride and love ; that he was really in his heart glad that 
I had justified myself and his choice of me as his 
wife. 

And so, in the full tide of success, with my name in 
the air in that peculiar way which is bom of success 
and nothing else, I calmly, sweetly, and steadfastly 
waited for the day which would bring me face to face 
with my mother-in-law. 

" Mamma," said Evelyn Breckonshire, " is coming 
on the 1 6th. It must be a relief to Harriet after such 
a long stay in India. She will probably be very civil 
to you, Blanche, but do you take my advice, child; 
don't get too intimate." 

" Oh, Lady Grindlebury won't want to be very inti- 
mate with me," I said, quietly. 

" Perhaps not ; but don't forget that mamma is diffi- 
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cult, and mamma can be very friendly and gracious 
when it suits her purpose. I give you the tip, my dear ; 
make what use you like of it. I have done my duty as 
your sister-in-law." 

Philip had written out so that a letter might meet 
the Ganges at Naples. It was quite as nice a letter as 
she could expect to receive from him. He told her that 
he would come and meet her on her arrival in London, 
and that he hoped we should see her at Grindlebury 
House. On the morning of the i6th we had a tele- 
gram, which had been handed in at Southampton. 
** Just leaving for London," it said; " driving straight 
to hotel. Shall be pleased to see you and your wife 
when you like to come." 

So I had accomplished my end ! I had worked for 
a living, and I had lived by my work. I had started 
out on a career of enterprise which would involve in 
the future even harder work than I had known in the 
past ; but the way was clear, the reward of my labour 
was at hand, and I was happy. 



THE END. 
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